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PUBLISHER’S NOTE: 
THE SERIES ‘SOURCE + SPARTA’ 


The present book, Xenophon and Sparta, is meant as the first of a short series, 
examining separately each of our main sources of information about the 
city which was classical Greece’s greatest military power - and most potent 
source of moral influence. 

A companion volume, Thucydides and Sparta, will follow imminently. 
Herodotos and Sparta, and Plutarch and Sparta, ate in preparation. Planned also 
is a volume on Archaeology and Sparta. 

Xenophon has been chosen to begin the series for several reasons. 
He was, of all our literary sources, probably the most knowledgeable about 
Sparta, but he remains challengingly enigmatic in his methods, and in his 
attitude to truth-telling. In addition his wwvre divides into numerous works 
varying widely in their literary forms and purposes. Xenophon’s work thus 
engages the commitment of the present publisher to the principle of 
combining historical and literary analysis: to resist centrifugal and hermetic 
tendencies of modern research, and to promote a reintegration of Classics 
as a discipline. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Probably more than any other major writer of classical Greece, Xenophon 
knew about Sparta from close experience. He served, we are told, for many 
months and in testing circumstances under Spartan officers and then 
alongside one of them as an equal, in the exercise of Sparta’s vaunted 
specialism, hoplite warfare. This gave him an access to information which 
neither Herodotos nor Thucydides could claim. But how inclined, how 
free, was he to impart that information, in different works, and perhaps to 
different audiences? For much of his time as an author he very likely owed 
his livelihood and physical security to eminent Spartans. As regards moral 
freedom, his work may seem likely to have been more constrained than 
that of Herodotos and Thucydides. 

So much may today be widely agreed. But modern perspectives diverge, 
to the detriment of our knowledge. Students of Spartan history will 
probably confess to knowing, and reflecting, less than they would wish 
about Xenophon's complete æuvre, or about the diverse character of his 
particular works. And those who study Xenophon’s texts as literature 
might sometimes confess, or even assert as a principle, that the Spartan 
history of his day is not for them a primary concern. 

This volume seeks to combine insights from these two, perhaps 
increasingly divergent, modern disciplines. The tendency for which 
historians are sometimes reproached, that of ‘mining’ the ancient author’s 
work for historical facts which are then treated out of literary context, is to 
be tempered by attending to questions about the influence of the different 
genres in which Xenophon wrote, and about how far political and moral 
ideals of his may appear to transcend, or be subordinated to, his literary 
purposes. 

Two themes treated extensively here may exemplify how scholars from 
each discipline, historical and literary, may benefit from recent research in 
the other. Historians of Sparta have recently highlighted a long-obscured 
reality about the project which has most shaped modern (pre-)conceptions 
about Xenophon. The Greek invasion of the Persian empire, which we 
know from the Anabasis, was an enterprise elaborately supported by the 
government of Sparta. Marching with Prince Kyros against King Artaxerxes 
was no more a quixotic, or desperate, personal adventure than were the 
campaigns, millennia later, of T. E. Lawrence in the deserts of Arabia. Both 
gave tise to cherished literature of personal action, but that action was 
made possible by the infrastructure and the orders of an imperial state. 
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And the resulting literature, in each case, was itself conditioned by the 
writers’ ideals concerning future government policy in the invaded lands. 

Historians themselves may have much to learn from the study of literary 
genre, as that affects the degree of truth one may expect from (for example) 
the sustained eulogy (or apology) which is Xenophon's Agesilaos as 
compared with the apparently more restrained He/lenika. How, if at all, to 
explain differences in tone and substance as between different works? 
On the one hand, the Lakedaimonion Politeia and Agesilaos picture (with 
broad brush) the exceptional genius of Sparta’s constitution, the towering 
supremacy of Spartans in hoplite warfare and the (near-)perfection of the 
soldier-king Agesilaos. On the other hand, the Anabasis on its far larger 
canvas withholds completely all such unqualified enthusiasm about Sparta, 
using instead a fine brush to depict the widest variety, military and moral, 
as between Laconian officers. 

A common recourse of modern analysts, faced with such divergence in 
the author, is to appeal to differences in the dates, the circumstances, of 
each work’s writing. That approach is not a principal feature of the present 
set of studies, because so little precise is knowable about the chronology 
of Xenophon’s writings (and re-writings?). Our authors’ concern is more 
often with identifying patterns of form and substance which may transcend 
different works, and also with identifying thematic unities and purposes 
within particular works. Concern with general qualities of Xenophon’s 
œuvre may encourage the historian to engage profitably with a work in 
which Laconia is — on the face of it — barely mentioned, the Kyrou Paideia. 
This work is to many a severe challenge, or simply off-putting, both 
through its sheer scale and also through the strangeness, and for modern 
critics the implausibility, of its supposedly-historical contents. But, as the 
doyen of modern, anglophone, Xenophontic studies has written, that work 
is ‘arguably a litmus-test for true appreciation of Xenophon in general’ 
(Christopher Tuplin in OCD, under Xenophon’). The Kyrou Paideia is 
treated in the present volume as possibly informative for the history of 
Sparta and above all for Xenophon’s wider purposes as a writer. 

Questions are raised here about the intended audience of various 
Xenophontic works which concern Sparta, something which evidently 
depends on study of each work as a whole, rather than merely of its ‘mined’ 
nuggets. /fit transpires that the audiences targeted by Xenophon were, to 
an important degree, Spartan, that should inform the expectations of both 
the literary and the historical analyst. Imagining, for a moment, that 
Xenophon’s keener and more frequent attention was on possible reactions 
to his work by the Spartans on whom he so long depended, we may even 
conceive of his œuvre (albeit in different ways from that of Aristotle) as 
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divisible into esoteric and exoteric works, Sparta in this respect being his 
eso- and Athens his exo-. This would involve the paradox that it was two of 
his longest works, works which have little or nothing to say explicitly about 
the Spartan state, Anabasis and Kyrou Paideia, that were intended as 
constructive and implicit criticism of Sparta, while the blatant pro-Spartan 
effusions of the short Lakedaimonion Politeia were conceived to edify, or 
indeed intimidate, outsiders — albeit in the Spartan interest. In any case to 
show whether texts of Xenophon reflect Spartan tastes and desires must 
involve a treatment of Spartan history; here, we believe, literary and 
historical research had better proceed hand in hand. 


Acknowledgment 
This book takes its form from a conference convened in 2006 at Lyon, at 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, by Nicolas Richer, and nobly sustained 
there in its énfendance by the same scholar. To him, now as co-editor of the 
volume, are offered admiring thanks. 

The project is also indebted to Nancy Bouidghaghen, who made the index 


to this volume as well as some important observations on its substance. 


Anton Powell 
Swansea, 2019 


Navigating on a Spartan theme amid the scattered islands of 
Xenophon’s work 

Writing probably in the first half of the 3“ century AD, Diogenes Laertius 
tells us (at 2.57) that Xenophon wrote around 40 books (Zuvéypanpe dé fito 
pds tà rertapókovra). Now, since several of Xenophon’s works are 
subdivided into ‘books’, we have — following Diogenes’ order — the 
following: the Anabasis divided into seven books, the Cyropaedia into eight, 
the Hellenika into seven, the Memorabilia into four. To these 26 books are 
to be added the Symposium, the Oeconomicus, On Horsemanship, On Hunting, 
On the Duty of a Cavalry General, the Apology of Socrates, On Revenues (Poroti), 
the Hiero or Of Tyranny, the Agesilaos and the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 
(misleadingly called Constitution of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians by 
Diogenes Laertius). This scattered æwvre invites diverse modern viewpoints 
and allows today's scholars great creativity in constructing — partial — 
maps of their own. One may restrict oneself to a single particular work 
or trace links between several, while mentioning — honoris causa but 
only in passing, for clarity's sake — further islands in the archipelago of 
Xenophon's work. 
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A glance at the Table of Contents of the present volume hints at the 
challenge posed by an æuvre as diverse as Xenophon’s. A. Powell argues for 
a degree of political unity in our author by privileging for study the 
eminently concrete Hellenika, Anabasis and Agesilaos but also the Cyropaedia, 
a theoretical work resting on remote events, real or imagined. Powell finds 
Xenophon’s treatment of history in these works to be partiel et partial, 
written with large, studied, omissions in a pro-Spartan cause. He suggests 
that Xenophon was implicitly advocating a grand campaign, led by Sparta, 
against the Persian empire. 


N. Richer studies, rather, books of Xenophon, in particular the Memorabilia, 
which do not have Sparta as their obvious main focus but where Sparta is 
mentioned in a way which reveals the prominence of that city in the 
author’s mind even when he is nominally concerned with other subjects; 
reasons for that prominence are then explored. 


G. Daverio Rocchi concentrates on the works which focus most clearly 
on Sparta: the Lakedaimonion Politeia, the Agesilaos and the narrative Hellenika 
— the latter containing several passages parallel to the Agesé/aos and to the 
glory of that king, whom Xenophon knew personally and admired. She 
proves that Xenophon showed inventiveness in giving his readers 
mutually-reinforcing pieces of information, and in describing — sometimes 
advising on — the evolution of Sparta’s position in the Greek world in the 
first half of the 4" century. 


V. Azoulay concentrates on the Cyropaedia, and on the interpretative 
challenges it poses, reviewing critically existing scholarship. He finds that 
Sparta was an important source of inspiration for the — especially 
educational — ideals there expressed, but that other influences may also 


have played a part. 


G. Cuniberti examines together the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, the 
Agesilaos, the Cyropaedia, the Anabasis and the Hellenika, identifying rhetorical 
devices whereby Xenophon solicits the agreement of his readers, and 
underlining the role, important but decreasing, which the author attributes 
to Sparta in the establishment of well-being (eudaimonia) in the Greek city- 
states and their mutual relations. 


Assessing the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, the Anabasis and the Hellenika 
as sources for the laws (02707) of Sparta, V. Gray stresses the limits — 
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sometimes deliberately imposed by Xenophon — to our knowledge on this 
subject (Sparta’s law on homicide is, for example, unknown to us), and 
indeed on the general ideology which Xenophon describes as he eulogises 
the role of Lykourgos and stresses that of the ephors. She concludes, 
however, that Xenophon must be right in the overall tone which he 
ascribes to Sparta’s laws. 


E. David investigates Xenophon’s part in the evolving legend of 
Lykourgos, producing an extremely lucid guide to a complex subject. 
Sparta’s mythical lawgiver had earlier been mentioned by Herodotos, but 
it was Xenophon in his Constitution of the Lacedaemonians who did most to fix 
his place in the historiographic tradition, ascribing to him a high-minded 
vision which gave rise to a society distinguished both by its solidarity and 


its internal competitiveness. 


E. Millender focuses on individual leaders portrayed in the Anabasis, as 
products of the Spartan upbringing, and clearly shows that the Xenophon 
of this work can be highly critical of the city he elsewhere eulogises. Thus 
the Spartan general Klearchos represents the type of leader who rejects the 
city’s authority in order to indulge his personal love of power and of making 
war. Other Spartan commanders showed a similar indiscipline when away 
from home; Xenophon may thus be commenting on the general attitude 
shown by Sparta towards other Greeks in the period after 386. 


T. J. Figueira studies the Occonomicus and the Poroz, showing how much 
Xenophon reveals of the economic context at the start of the 4" century. 
But the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, a much earlier work than the Porvi, 
may seem less successful in this area. In any case, it does not deal with 
economic structures, but rather with concrete matters. It mentions neither 
the helots nor the perioikoi. However, its conventional exhortations to 
restraint in behaviour may be taken as having economic implications, even 
though Xenophon may not have believed that the Spartan model could be 
successfully exported. 


N. Humble examines the Agesilaos, its genre and its attitude towards truth- 
telling. The Greek text divides into two sections, on the king’s concrete 
acts and on his virtues. Comparison with what is said of the same king in 
the Hellenika confirms that the Agesilaos should be treated as an encomium 
rather than as a work of history; we detect, and we are to expect, 
exaggeration, omission and distortion. 
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P. Pontier focuses on Xenophon’s treatment (in Agesilaos and Hellenika) of 
the city of Phleious, which was subjected to aggressive intervention by king 
Agesilaos and which subsequently became a model of loyalty to Sparta 
after Leuktra. Xenophon defends the king's violent promotion of his 
partisans in the city, and suggests that other pro-Spartan exiles from 
medium-sized cities would profit from following their example. 


Finally J. Ducat offers a characteristically full and meticulous analysis of 
that part of the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians which deals with the Hippeis, 
the young men chosen to form an elite corps and involved, for that reason, 
in violent rivalry with contemporaries who had not been chosen. 
Xenophon appears to approve of this rivalry, anxious no doubt to show to 
sceptical public opinion elsewhere in Greece that the system of ‘Lykourgos’ 
was entirely rational. The Cyropaedia may suggest that the writer would have 
preferred the whole body of young men to be made into a corps d'élite. But, 
since he claimed to describe a real society rather than a utopia, he could see 
a point in promoting rivalries for the public good. 


Modern critics sometimes lament the absence from Xenophon's works of 
elements which he must have known about. It remains true, however, that 
our author has supplied a uniquely abundant set of information. It is very 
largely thanks to him that in many areas we can try to assess how far Sparta 
was an unusual polis and how far it looked like other Greek pois. 
He informs us of Sparta's customs, its special qualities, how it was seen by 
others, and its part in the general evolution of Greek history. We hope that 
the varied intellectual routes combined in this volume, among the scattered 
archipelago of Xenophon's works inspired to different degrees by Sparta, 
will encourage readers to trace further voyages of discovery, further 
navigations of their own. 
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‘ONE LITTLE SKYTALB’: 
XENOPHON, TRUTH-TELLING IN HIS MAJOR 
WORKS, AND SPARTAN IMPERIALISM* 


Anton Powell 


*..Agesilaos and his mouthpiece Xenophon...’, Paul Cartledge (1987, 328) 


“after 394 a Hellenic crusade against Persia was merely a pipe-dream...’, 
G. L. Cawkwell (1976, 80) 


‘All men dream: but not equally... the dreamers of the day are dangerous 
men, for they may act their dream with open eyes...’, T. E. Lawrence, Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom (1926, Introduction) 


‘One little s&y/a/e will be enough to get every service you need from there 
[Thebes]’, Leontiades of Thebes, addressing the Spartan assembly (Xen. 
Hell. 5.2.34) 


Synopsis 

This chapter examines Xenophon’s attitudes towards Sparta across his 
three longest works, Hellenika, Anabasis and Kyrou Paideia ' and also in the 
brief Agesilaos. Special attention is given to Xenophon’s evasions of truth, 
which may be seen to cluster around that Spartan king and also around the 
vulnerability of the Persian empire. It will be argued that Xenophon’s 
lapses from candour form a pattern, suggesting an attempt on his part to 
encourage, for many years after 394 BC, Spartan re-invasion of the Persian 
empire. Such a pattern may appear to add a degree of unity to Xenophon’s 
oeuvre, and to transcend differences of genre in much of his work. 


Xenophon not a colleague 

Like the speeches of Perikles about whom she wrote, the late Nicole 
Loraux left her sting behind. Her epigram, that “Thucydides is not a 
colleague’ (Loraux 2011 [1980]), has had resonance because historians of 
today often struggle against over-assimilation of ancient writers to 
ourselves. In an engaging sketch, John W. I. Lee recounts how Xenophon 
has been assimilated to different modern stereotypes, according to whether 
the scholarly viewer has been American, British or Chinese (2017, 35f.). 
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He records, correctly, that attempts to characterise Xenophon the man 
have become fewer in recent years, as scholars emphasise our ignorance of 
so much about his life, and about the dating of his works.” Rather, in Lee's 
words concerning the valuable Cambridge Companion to Xenophon, ‘His many 
and varied works, rather than his person, are the true focus of this volume’ 
(2017, 36). Elsewhere in that collection (p. 378), Paul Christesen observes, 
again persuasively, that ‘it is difficult to justify the idea that authors’ 
biographies condition their work in clear, predictable ways’. These views 
speak to characteristics of our own time, our own colleagues, ourselves. 
We have learned, for good reason, to guard against stereotypes of personal 
character. We may prefer to study literary genre — that is, often, the attempt 
to stereotype the written work. And, allied to the study of literary genre, 
there is a potent modern current which has sought to minimise the role of 
authorial intention, and in effect identity.’ Further, as academic specialisms 
deepen and become more insulated from each other, a sense of our own 
specialism, and of its limits, may inhibit any wish to combine historical and 
literary methods in a single analysis. If Xenophon is to be analysed at all, 
we may feel, it had perhaps better be for his performance as a historian, or 
a moral or political philosopher, or a military theorist, or as a precursor of 
the novel — in short as something like a colleague within whatever is our 
particular modern specialism. 

The study of Xenophon’s works poses salutary challenges to modern 
modes of scholarship. There is the breadth of his personal experience, of 
soldiering, of closeness to high politics, of writing in what may seem like 
various genres — or none. (To what contemporary — or subsequent — genre 
should the Kyrou Paideia be assimilated?) The range of places in which he 
spent his life — Athens, the coast and the hinterland of Asia Minor and the 
Near East, Skillous near Olympia, possibly Sparta, Corinth — is a further 
challenge to the specialist scholar. And, in those today who are committed 
to personal inclusivity and diversity, Xenophon’s idealisation of two 
societies in which he perceived and valued deliberate stereotyping and 
exclusion, contemporary Sparta with its Lomoioi (‘the similars’) and a remote 
Persia with (he claimed) its homotimoi (‘those of similar high status’), may 
evoke more distaste than insight. /f we are to admit any connection 
between, on the one hand, our own personal characters and 
circumstances as researchers and, on the other, the nature of our 
written output, it may be reasonable to enquire about a similar 
connection in the case of an ancient writer. 

To the view that Xenophon’s works should be treated with little 
reference to the author's life or personality, one potent obstruction is the 
widespread perception among scholars that certain themes are shared by 
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works of his which appear to belong to different genres. Vivienne Gray 
has shown well that tellingly similar claims about the nature of the good 
ruler, or commander, occur in the apparently historical He/lenika, the 
purported encomium the Agesi/aos and the Kyrou Paideia which most would 
agree to be largely a didactic fantasy (2011, e.g. 189f., 198£). The theme of 
apologia, overt in Xenophon's defence of Sokrates, and perceived (as, for 
example, by F. Dümmler [1901, I, 271, 274] and John Dillery, 2017, 203f., 
and see below) in the Agesilaos, is pervasive; the Hellenika, not least in its 
omissions, is commonly and rightly seen as being apologetic for that 
Spartan king. 

Defence of third parties, such as Sokrates or Agesilaos, may perhaps 
resolve itself into apologia for the author himself, who was connected, or 
easily connectable, with both those controversial figures. The Kyrou Paideia, 
in its idealisation of Kyros the Great, might serve to mitigate criticisms of 
the soldier, its author, who had taken the shilling of Kyros' eminently- 
assimilable namesake, the rebel Persian prince of 402-1 Bc. The Hellenika, 
which in its account of Athenian politics in the dark days around the end 
of the Peloponnesian War devotes remarkable space to the scandalous trial 
(and execution) of generals after Arginousai, and to an ennobling portrait 
of the unstable oligarch Theramenes,” could serve as a plea of mitigation 
for Xenophon's own anti-democratic attitudes. The author is significantly 
quiet about his own political position during the rule of the Thirty at 
Athens (404—3 BC); more eloquent are the facts that he left the city and at 
some later point was formally condemned to exile (Anab. 5.3.7; 7.7.57). 
Useful as apologia also are the many points 1n the later books of the 
Anabasis where (as we shall see) Xenophon details the difficult situations 
in which he was placed by certain powerful Spartans, and seeks to demon- 
strate that he was in fact usually guided by regard for Sparta's interest. 

Most, if not all, today may be initially inclined to agree that authors' 
biographic circumstances do not ‘condition their work in clear, predictable 
ways’. Facts such as that an author's death at a certain time rules out 
retrospective reference by that author to all subsequent events may be 
dismissed as a mere cavil. But the idea that there are patterns of probability, 
on which we found out tentative reconstructions of ancient politics and 
literature — and indeed our own choice of actions in personal life — is 
universal. À few such patterns are so compelling, indeed so obvious, that 
they may pass unnoticed at the theoretical level while almost rigidly 
controlling our actions — as, for example, that if in our own society we 
persistently and publicly criticise our employer or patron we are likely to 
suffer. Thorough agnosticism in the analysis of political writers, and the 
actions which are the texts they chose to publish, is hardly consistent with 
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our own intimate beliefs. In attempting /wifed reconstruction of authors’ 
motives, one may more reasonably adopt an expression of Xenophon: that 
‘it is nonetheless worth trying’ (Ages. 1.1.). 

In the relative physical security of many developed countries, it may be 
tempting to impute to Xenophon a similar freedom of choice to that 
enjoyed by many modern writers. But in this respect Xenophon was far 
from being a colleague; this may be understood by considering briefly 
dangers which he personally faced. On his anabasis as an invader in Asia he 
would be conscious not only of the risk posed by Persia’s vast resources 
of men and arms, but — after Kounaxa — he would also reflect on the fate 
of those who had commanded the Ten Thousand before him, all beheaded 
by the Persians. After his expeditionary force had left Asia for Thrace, 
he himself faced a risk of being lynched by his own men, who for a 
time doubted his integrity (he reports talk of stoning him to death: Anab. 
16.910; ct 7. 7,38), 

On returning with Agesilaos from Asia, to face war against mainland 
Greek cities, Xenophon made provision for his own death (Anab. 5.3.6). 
Once formally exiled from his native city (perhaps after the battle of 
Koroneia in 394) he was liable to be put to death if he dared to return; we 
do not know that his exile was ever formally revoked (though see Cawkwell 
1973, 59). The rural luxuries of his Triphylian estate, which Xenophon 
describes with apparent enthusiasm (Anab. 5.3.7—12), were far from the 
conditions of modern research leave. Skillous was not the Fondation 
Hardt. It lay in, or close to, territory recently seized by Sparta from Elis 
amid (on Sparta's part) predatory conflict (cf. Hell. 6.5.2, Anab. 5.3.7f.). 
The extent of the Eleans' material losses, and their likely resulting 
bitterness, may be gauged from Xenophon's words in the Hellenika (3.2.26) 
that the booty accruing to the Spartan alliance resembled ‘a re-stocking for 
the Peloponnese’. Yet battered Elis still lay nearby; its new neighbour 
Xenophon would very likely be seen both as a spy for Sparta and as an 
agent of influence. His position was eminently marginal. On the fringes of 
Spartan territory, he was exposed to local retaliation if Sparta’s grip seemed 
to weaken. He, and his potential enemies, would know that Athens offered 
him no protection. But might he not rely on Sparta? 

Xenophon describes himself as installed at Skillous near Olympia by 
‘the Lakedaimonians’ (Anab. 5.3.7; cf. Diog. Laert. 2.52, Paus. 5.6.5, with 
Tuplin 2004, 263-8). That must be right. But while we, surveying long 
periods with hindsight, may well perceive certain grand consistencies in 
Spartan policy (as Sparta's opening of warfare against Athens at moments 
of exploitable Athenian weakness in the 5^ century,^ or Agesilaos’ hostility 
towards Thebes in the early 4"), in detail Spartan policy was often 
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unpredictable, conflicted according especially to faction and personal 
jealousies among Spartan authorities. The fate of large groups might 
depend till the last moment on whether, for example, the will of Lysandros 
or of king Pausanias prevailed (as in the case of Athens in 403); Mantineia 
(in 385, Hell. 5.2.3-6) and Phleious (in 380—79, see below) faced similar 
crises involving other Spartan leaders, with varying results. It is highly likely 
that Xenophon owed his situation at Skillous to the patronage of Agesilaos. 
But not only was the latter subject to the normal vagaries of health and 
mortality; Spartan kings were in addition exposed to intense local 
hostilities. The 5" and early 4" centuries present us with a long list of 
Spartan royal rulers killed, exiled, or threatened by their own fellow 
citizens.’ Agesilaos himself had succeeded to the dyarchy by excluding a 
well-placed claimant as heir of the previous king, Leotychidas son of king 
Agis; in 395 came the exiling of his fellow dyarch Pausanias. 

Xenophon could hardly rely on the patronage of Agesilaos for the 
length of the king’s life, or his own. Indeed, that patronage might rapidly 
turn from an asset into a danger. To act against important clients of a 
powerful individual is a classic method for rivals to reduce the power of, 
or prepare an attack on, the individual himself. When the Spartans, shortly 
after the fall of the Athenian empire, executed their own victorious general 
Thorax for illegal possession of captured treasure, it was very likely in part 
a move by local rivals against Thorax’ senior colleague, the (at the time) 
supremely influential and deeply feared Lysandros.* Xenophon, as one 
without the protection of a city of his own, might be an easy and tempting 
target for local rivals of Agesilaos. 

Such were general considerations relevant to any Greek dealing with 
the Spartans, and with Agesilaos, in the first third of the 4^ century. But 
Xenophon’s awareness of his own peril had in addition more personal 
origins. Of two moments he wrote in the Anabasis of reports that Spartan 
authorities were planning to kill him (see below, pp. 29-30). The first 
concerned the episode in which the Ten Thousand posed a problem for 
the Spartan harmost(s) of Byzantion; Xenophon survived, but those of his 
soldiers who stayed behind in the town through incapacity after their long 
march were enslaved by Spartan order. The second related to Xenophon’s 
time in Thrace, at the head of his surviving force. Now it was the Spartan 
commander Thibron who reportedly sought his death.” When Xenophon 
wrote, in the Anabasis and concerning the circumstances of 400, that this 
was an age at which the word of any Spartan individual was as law in the 
cities of Hellas (Anab. 6.6.12), or reported the claim that ‘one little sky/ale’ 
from Sparta could arrange everything even in a distant, long-hostile, city 
(above, p.1), he probably did so with feeling. 
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Xenophon’s attitude to the omission of truth and the commission 
of falsehood 

Scholars in the present volume as elsewhere show a lively awareness of 
Xenophon’s deviations from full truthfulness. Understandably the main 
focus, in this respect, has been on his significant omissions," with their 
capacity to mislead modern readers, and very often some of his 
contemporaries. Clear-cut lies have been identified or suspected far less 
often. The present analysis hopes to show that a very striking number of 
Xenophon’s departures from full relevant truth involve the political 
sensitivities of his contemporary Spartans, and touch in particular the 
interest of Agesilaos. Here, it may seem, is the great ox on Xenophon’s 
tongue. We shall further argue that, in definable areas concerning Sparta, 
argument from his silence would be so weak as to make it worth 
attempting, albeit speculatively, a fresh reconstruction of Xenophon’s — 
and Agesilaos’ — guiding principles during the decades of Spartan empire 
down to 371. In short, Xenophon’s untruthfulnesses as a historian may 
prove to be not merely a matter for us to regret, and to warn against. 
Cawkwell refers to Xenophon’s omissions as ‘a scandal’ (1973, 57) and 
(concerning the Hellenika) as ‘astounding even within the range of his 
interests’ (1979, 16) But the omissions might more constructively be 
conceived as astounding especially within the range of his interests. They 
may be used to trace a positive pattern, a guide to historical realities which 
the author found embarrassing because of his interests and loyalties." 


The Agesilaos 

We shall examine Xenophon's three largest works, the He/lenika, the 
Anabasis and the Kyrou Paideia, on the principle that here we may be able to 
detect unities in his outlook, by relying not only on particular assertions of 
the author, but on the fact of his having chosen to devote great time and 
energy to certain subjects which may prove to be related. First, however, 
a minor work may give important guidance, valuable precisely because of 
a quality which makes historians understandably wary of it. The Agesilaos, 
written some time after that king’s death in 360, was — its author insists — 
a work of praise (1.1, bis; 2.7; 5.7; 8.4—5; 10.1, 3; 11.1). Exaggeration and 
omission are therefore to be expected, as Noreen Humble well 
demonstrates (this volume, ch. 10). But also on show will be Xenophon’s 
values, or at least those values which he expects his audience to have. He 
himself hints at the heuristic principle. He writes approvingly, “Whenever 
he (Agesilaos) heard people criticising or praising others, he considered 
that he was learning at least as much about the character of the people 
speaking as about those they were talking about.’ (11.4) The choice of 
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action praised, that is, was a guide to the values, the future action, of the 
praiser. Xenophon may be hoist with his own analysis; for, as we shall see, 
one of the achievements for which he commends Agesilaos (including in 
this very context, 11.4) is his willingness and capacity to deceive, not just 
a foreign foe but also, where war was concerned, his own soldiers and 
fellow citizens. Reader of Xenophon, be warned. 

In the Agesi/aos Xenophon suggests in two passages that he is writing for 
an audience of Spartans, or at least of those who had access to Sparta. The 
king, we read, showed true nobility in giving away half of his inheritance 
from his predecessor Agis; ‘and to the truth of this the whole city of the 
Lakedaimonians is witness’ (4.5). Again, on the modesty of Agesilaos’ 
dwelling, ‘If anyone disbelieves this, he should take a look at what sort of 
house he felt sufficient for himself, he should look at his doors... He should 
also try to see the furniture inside, ...and hear how...’ (8.7). Was this a mere 
literary conceit, aimed to impress a distant audience, with no access to sites 
in Laconia? What limits the chances of this being so is something which 
may need some work to establish: that the values to which Xenophon 
appeals in glorifying the king are themselves often distinctively Spartan. 

‘If anyone disbelieves this...’: this phrase used of Agesilaos’ nobility of 
character is one of several in this short work to suggest an author on the 
defensive. That Spartan home opinion was divided on Agesilaos’ decision 
to impose by violence the rule of his oligarchic partisans in Phleious, for 
long an important allied state, emerges clearly from Pierre Pontier's study 
(this volume, ch. 11). On its own, the attempt of the beleaguered democratic 
Phleiasians to appeal to Sparta’s home authorities rather than to Agesilaos 
might suggest a division on policy (Hell. 5.3.23—4; Cartledge 1987, 262ff.). 
Xenophon writes apologetically of Agesilaos’ conduct in this case (Ages. 
2.21): ‘And if anyone anyhow criticises this, aż /east (ye; our emphasis) it 
was clearly done through philetairia — that is, through a form of comradely 
solidarity which Spartans might well value both for the battlefield and 
for maintaining loyalty on the part of allied cities. Xenophon appears 
repeatedly to be countering doubt or disbelief: at the battle of Koroneia 
the courage of the king was ‘beyond dispute’ (ävauquéyws, 2.12, cf. 
åvaupıoßnTýtws used in the same connection at Hell. 4.3.19: ‘beyond 
dispute’ — unlike which other aspects of Agesilaos?); of Sparta’s crushing 
defeat at Leuktra, ‘no one would say that it happened when he was in 
command’ (2.23; which cognate criticisms were in the author's mind?). 
Xenophon explains that he has given primacy to those of Agesilaos’ deeds 
which ‘were done before the greatest number of witnesses. For such things 
need no additional proof...’ (3.1). Now, the writer’s overall project, as he 
presents it, is to portray a man ‘perfect in his nobility of character’ (1.1; 
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cf. 10.1—2, 11.16); such high authorial ambition might well betray signs of 
strain. But in the Sparta depicted by Herodotos (6.58.3), a recently dead 
king was ceremonially, that is routinely, hailed by the population as the 
best king there had ever been. After Agesilaos was safely dead, one might 
have expected that any local opposition to him would relax, if only because 
there was no longer any reason for opponents to fear what he might do 
next. If criticism at Sparta of Xenophon’s former patron was still expected 
to be lively after his death, on this showing alone we might reckon a fortion 
that it was highly significant in his lifetime. 

There is in the Agesilaos something of a pattern, whereby Xenophon’s 
praise of some particularly Spartan virtue in his hero closely accompanies, 
perhaps masking or compensating for, material which might have 
engendered adverse criticism from fellow Spartans. Particularly clear is the 
case in which Agesilaos made a solemn truce with his Persian opponent 
Tissaphernes, only to find that the latter had exploited the time gained by 
bringing up large military reinforcements. Xenophon here celebrates 
Agesilaos’ achievement: he had demonstrated his own superior piety and 
trustworthiness and thus gained the loyalty of allies, and he had won the 
favour of the gods as against the impious Tissaphernes. Also, he would 
shortly outclass the Persian in strategic deceit, once war was formally 
declared and being thoroughly deceptive (tò éEaratäv) became ‘religiously 
permissible and fully justified’ (1.10—17). Having the gods on one's side 
was, for Spartans, no marginal matter, as witness not only Xenophon's 
evidence elsewhere of elaborate religious ritual on campaign’? but 
Thucydides’ record of the deep and influential pessimism of Spartans and 
their authorities during the Peloponnesian War when — because — they 
believed that gods were against them." Sparta’s valuing of deceit is widely 
evidenced, perhaps most clearly in Thucydides’ account of the massacre of 
some 2,000 helots in the mid 420s achieved through a profoundly 
mendacious promise (4.80.2—4). But in this present passage, concerning 
Agesilaos and Tissaphernes, the author's enthusiastic insistence on 
Agesilaos’ Spartan virtues is compensatory, on his own showing. For the 
news that Tissaphernes had exploited the truce to increase his army caused 
‘the Lakedaimonians who were present to show vexation and depression, 
because now Agesilaos’ force was smaller than the Great King’s’ (1.13). 

Agesilaos, though Xenophon does not say so, had here committed 
perhaps the cardinal fault for any Spartan king (‘hereditary general’, as 
Aristotle defined the rank: Po/. 1285b): he had missed his kairos, his 
opportunity to engage when the enemy was weakest and when Spartan 
casualties might be lightest.'* That fault was alleged as prime cause in the 
deposition or degradation of a series of kings, from Leotychidas in the 
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470s (Hdt. 6.72), through Pleistoanax in 445 (Thuc. 2.21.1), Agis in 418 
(threatened with a huge fine and the destruction of his house: Thuc. 5.63), 
to Agesilaos’ contemporary king Pausanias, exiled in 395, that is at almost 
the same time as this episode involving Tissaphernes, for having missed the 
right moment to engage in Boiotia alongside Lysandros (He//. 3.5.25). Well 
might Xenophon at this point seek to distract. The climate of political 
vulnerability in which Spartan commanders, including kings, operated is 
suggested by a claim of Xenophon in a passage of heightened eulogy about 
Agesilaos: he was ‘never formally punished (dtrjutos) by his fellow citizens’ 
(6.8) — not a claim we should expect to find in, for example, the 
sympathetic obituary of a modern general. 

Once back in mainland Greece, Agesilaos engaged victoriously against 
Boiotians, Athenians and others at Koroneia. Xenophon in the Agesilaos as 
in the Hellenika (4.3.19) stresses the physical courage shown by the king. 
That of course was a prime Spartan virtue, but it was not enough, as 
witness the devaluing of other Spartan individuals who had bravely but in 
undisciplined fashion courted death. There was a wider discipline to follow. 
A Spartiate was not to advertise personal bravery if that endangered the 
phalanx of his fellows. Xenophon in the Anabasis criticises those of his 
troops who advanced further than was suitable in the circumstances (kairos) 
because ‘playing the man’ (ävépitéuevor, 4.3.34), and elsewhere he has his 
mythical Persian ruler king Kyros, himself largely calqued on Sparta (see 
below), insist: a soldier should embrace toil (ée\déaovoc) and danger 
(puokivôvvos) with edtoëio (staying in correct position: Ayr. Paid. 2.1.22). 
Essential for a commander was to engage economically, as Sparta’s chronic 
and growing shortage of citizen soldiers might indeed suggest. And so we 
may understand the boast of Agesilaos, reported by Xenophon, that only 
30 Spartiates would be sufficient in Asia, along with an army of neodamodeis 
and allies, to head off a planned Persian invasion of Greece (Ages. 1.7). 
Of Koroneia, Xenophon admits, in the same sentence as he asserts 
Agesilaos ‘indisputable’ display of bravery, that ‘he did not however (uévrou; 
our emphasis) choose the safest way’, choosing to clash with Theban forces 
head on, and in consequence taking many casualties (2.12; similarly at /7e// 
4.3.19).5 

Strategic failure on a grand scale might be seen, by Spartan critics, in 
Agesilaos’ campaign in Asia Minor (396—4). The king himself seems to 
have created high expectations by which his success would be measured: 
he sought publicly to emulate Agamemnon, by sacrificing at Aulis in 
Boiotia before embarking for the East (Hell. 3.4.3—4).'^ But, recalled to the 
mainland to confront the Persian-funded alliance of Greek powers against 
Sparta (in the ‘Corinthian War’), in the event he left no large or enduring 
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legacy in Asia Minor. The emphatic flourish with which Xenophon 
portrays the king’s decision to abandon Asia is characteristic. There is no 
emphasis on failure; rather this was a supreme proof of Agesilaos’ loyalty 
to the Spartan constitution. In a passage which is in tone triumphant rather 
than anti-climactic, our author writes of the king’s grand renunciation: 


Courted by embassies from peoples on all sides, with many defecting to 
join his cause as they reached out for freedom, Agesilaos was leader now not 
only of Greeks but of many barbarians in addition. One thing in him was 
henceforward overwhelmingly worthy of admiration: although ruler of 
countless cities on the mainland, and ruler of the islands also...growing in 
glory and power, with many good things at his disposal and above all this, 
that he was planning and hoping to abolish the empire which had previously 
invaded Greece — yet none of this got the better of him. When the call came 
from the home authorities to come to the aid of his native land, he obeyed 
his city exactly as if he had been standing alone with the five ephors in their 
headquarters. He thus made it utterly clear that he would not exchange his 
native city for the whole world, or put newly-won allies before his old 
friends; rather than make safe but discreditable profit he would choose the 
noble and just ways of his city — and the dangers which went with them. 
(1.35-6.) 


Here, once more, we see Spartan ideals invoked to mask failure and 
disappointment. We may also perceive, faintly but clearly as with a 
watermark, the fears which generated those ideals in the first place: that a 
king might get out of hand, as witness the oath which kings exchanged 
monthly with ‘the city’s’ representatives (the ephors), that neither party 
would infringe the authority of the other (Lak. Pol. 15.7), that a conquering 
king or other general might enrich himself dangerously (as Lysandros had 
threatened recently to do) or even that he might, like Agesilaos’ distant 
predecessor in war against Persia, regent Pausanias, ‘go native’ — in an 
English phrase used by, and of, British imperial administrators. Rather, 
Xenophon ringingly concludes, Agesilaos ‘chose, rather than being the 
greatest man in Asia, to rule (archein) at home according to traditional law 
and to be ruled (archesthaï) there according to traditional law’ (2.16): archein 
(Rai) archesthai — knowing how to rule and be ruled, one of the most 
distinctive concepts used of Sparta's positive reputation." 

Regent Pausanias was remembered in part for killing a young, free, 
woman of Byzantion whom he had planned to exploit (Plut. Kim. 6); sexual 
predation of citizens indeed was seen as characteristic of tyranny, and in a 
commander might also distract, with fatal results for his men — a prominent 
theme in narratives of Spartan imperial failings. Through such distraction, 
it seems, Thibron and his men were destroyed (see n. 9); a Euboian town 
was lost (fell. 5.4.56—7) ; most importantly, Thebes was lost to its Spartan 
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occupiers as their Theban agents fell into a trap baited by sex (Hell. 5.4.4—7). 
An erotic opportunity for Agesilaos in Asia is remembered very differently 
by Xenophon (Ages. 5.4—7). Being passionately attracted to a noble Persian 
youth, Megabates, he resisted the chance offered when the latter attempted 
to kiss him. Xenophon comments, ‘was not this a truly miraculous act of 
self-control?’ The extraordinary emphasis he puts on this episode is best 
understood in the light of a concluding comment: ‘What some people 
assume about all this, I am well aware.’ (5.6) In its defensiveness, and 
because of its subject matter, Xenophon’s reference here to public opinion 
recalls his claim in the Lakedaimonion Politeia (2.13-14) when, having 
asserted that the pairing off of young males at Sparta normally did not 
involve sexual possession of the paidika, he states, ‘Iam not surprised that 
some people do not believe this’. But while the latter claim is best 
understood as a reference to scepticism outside Sparta, the claim about 
Agesilaos and Megabates might rather refer to scepticism within Sparta, 
which was surely the likeliest place for the sexy but morally bracing story 
to be told — perhaps as one of the paidikoi logoi which Agesilaos is said by 
Xenophon to have enjoyed sharing with his fellow dyarch Agesipolis (/7e/. 
5.3.20; cf. Ages. 8.2). 

The theme in the Agesilaos, that service far from the mutual moral 
surveillance practised by Spartans in Laconia, need zo¢ involve corrupt 
behaviour by a commander, one who might eventually come home and 
threaten the constitution, touched — as we have seen — on sensibilities 
recurrent over a long period at Sparta. Its political implications can be 
measured from Thucydides’ statement, that one reason for Sparta's giving 
up to Athens the leadership of campaigning against Persia (in the 470s) was 
the fear that Spartan commanders might go to the bad, as Pausanias had 
supposedly already done (1.95.7). If Spartans in the 390s heard of Agesilaos 
acting as marriage-broker between two dynasts of the Persian realm (/7e/. 
4.1.4—15), they might well think of the story recorded by Thucydides 
(1.128.7) a few years earlier, of Pausanias' alleged proposal to marry the 
King of Persia's daughter. But probably more serious for Spartans was the 
fear that conquests in Asia meant huge financial temptations for a 
victorious Spartan commander. This may explain why Xenophon 
emphasises that Agesilaos used his own loot in Asia to entich his friends 
(by implication, rather than himself: Ages. 1.17—19; cf. 4.1—3, 5—6, 11.11), 
and that his house at Sparta reflected absence of luxurious tastes. 

So often the accusations which Xenophon tries artfully to meet, 
concerning Agesilaos, involve not only Spartan values but the circum- 
stances, the recent history, of Sparta. And yet many of those accusations 
are veiled or vague. Not only, then, might a Spartan audience be best placed 
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to sympathise with the values Xenophon adopts; perhaps only a 
contemporary Spartan audience would know precisely what those 
accusations were. Thus, for example, the bravery the king showed at 
Koroneia was ‘beyond dispute’. This word might glide unnoticed past a 
non-Spartan reader or listener. But, if we attune to the pattern of 
Xenophon’s defensiveness in this work, we become constructively 
suspicious. Spartans, with hindsight perceiving how dangerous had been 
the campaign to Leuktra, may surely have criticised Agesilaos for not 
having been there. After all, the disastrous battle was plainly a consequence 
of his own long and steady hostility towards Thebes; was it not his duty 
to take responsibility, to take command? Perhaps he had avoided the 
battle from cowardice? Xenophon elsewhere records a false excuse — 
acknowledged as such by the writer (He//. 5.4.13) — made by Agesilaos for 
absenting himself from an earlier campaign against Thebes (almost 
certainly in contradiction with the sweeping characterisation of the king at 
Ages. 7.1). Such a charge might be answered implicitly in other connections; 
but, when it came to the defining catastrophe of Leuktra, even an adept of 
apologia might avoid it entirely as simply too damaging — and above all in 
a eulogy, as the Agesi/aos purported to be. By making his sustained 
apologetics for the king at once clear to Spartans and vague or unobtrusive 
to others Xenophon was perhaps catering astutely for both Spartan and 
non-Spartan audiences. There were indeed matters, sometimes of the 
utmost sensitivity, for which Xenophon might wish to apologise elaborately 
to a non-Spartan audience, though still in the Spartan interest. We shall 
see this clearly in the case of the Hel/lenika. But in the Agesilaos it was more 
intimately Spartan matters which took precedence, and Spartan mentalities 
to which the work was the more closely adjusted. 

Before leaving the Agesilaos, we should touch on the cognate subject of 
Agesilaos’ own habit of economy with the truth. We have seen how 
Xenophon records, with apparent enthusiasm, the king's mastery of deceit 
as applied against Tissaphernes who — although himself adept in treachery 
— was tricked into mistaking the destination of Agesilaos' march in western 
Asia. On this campaign the king was ‘deceiving (his enemy) whenever there 
was opportunity (kairos) (6.5). The Hellenika records that, after news 
reached Agesilaos in 394 of Sparta's overwhelming naval defeat at Knidos, 
the king lied to his own land army, presumably including Spartans, by 
reporting instead a grand and comprehensive naval victory which he then 
formally and showily celebrated (4.3.13—14). He thereby, Xenophon 
claims, so reinforced the morale of his men that they defeated their 
opponents in a subsequent engagement. He was apparently not the first 
Spartan commander in this respect. The general Eteonikos (whose name, 
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ironically, suggested ‘genuine victory’ — were Spartans, then, long sensitised 
to the notion of fake, or at least dubious, victories?) 5 had similarly, 
according to Xenophon, misrepresented the news of Sparta’s naval defeat 
at Arginousai a decade earlier (/7e/. 1.6.36—7). Evidently a Spartan 
commander did not fear the eventual wrath of his fellow citizens when, as 
was predictable, they discovered the truth. 

The débâcle of Knidos goes unmentioned in the laudatory Agesilaos, 
perhaps not only for reasons of genre but because the king’s responsibility 
for the defeat was hard to defend. The Spartan commander at sea had been 
appointed by Agesilaos for reasons damnable with hindsight. Peisandros 
was Agesilaos’ own brother-in-law; in a different work, even Xenophon 
notes the former’s unsuitability for the command and thus (implicitly) the 
king's mistake (Hell. 3.4.29). But the king’s practice of misleading his own 
citizens for their greater good does, in other respects, form a theme in the 
Agesilaos. ‘It was his custom (tei0voro) to appear cheerful at moments when 
in fact he was fearful’, writes Xenophon (11.2). In this light we should read 
Xenophon’s record of the king’s cheerful reaction to the news that 
Tissaphernes had treacherously reinforced his army: Agesilaos ‘with an 
absolutely radiant face’ (u&Xa gasp 1 xpoconw) sent a message of 
optimistic defiance to the devious satrap (1.13). The idea of the radiant 
face in adversity recurs: the bereaved relatives, according to Xenophon, 
went around beaming thus when news arrived of the disasters at Lechaion 
(Hell. 4.5.10) and at Leuktra (Hell. 6.4.16). A community practised in war 
might well understand: to show disarray might not only help an enemy but, 
more importantly still, might demoralise one’s fellow soldiers.” 


The Hellenika 

The long work of Xenophon which approximates most closely to the 
genre, ancient and modern, of historiography, the He//enika, made an 
implicit claim to impartiality by gesturing towards the work of Thucydides. 
Xenophon’s text began approximately where Thucydides’ broke off. Yet 
the Hellenika too responds, unlike Thucydides’ text, to a modern search 
for conscious pro-Spartan apologia. The role of Agesilaos in the text is 
remarkable. Nowhere is he exp/iitly described as at fault. In the well-known 
passage in which Xenophon criticises Spartan rule as tyrannic and impious 
for its oath-breaking seizure of Thebes, and as accordingly punished by 
the gods (5.4.1; cf. 6.4.3), Agesilaos is not identified. In the more than three 
decades of empire in which Sparta’s moral and military reputations 
declined, from 404 to 371, Agesilaos — at least on Xenophon’s showing — 
was by far the most enduring and potent of Sparta’s authorities. In modern 
terms, Sparta’s decline and fall happened ‘on his watch’, as Cartledge’s 
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classic study demonstrates. Yet for Xenophon, as we have seen, he emerges 
as a model of perfect virtue. 

In this text, several of Xenophon’s evasive or deceptive moments may 
seem to serve the interest of Sparta generally, and not of Agesilaos in 
particular. Noteworthy here are events affecting Athens before Agesilaos 
became king. We have recounted elsewhere how Xenophon hides or 
minimises Spartan responsibility for creating and, for a while, maintaining 
the regime of the Thirty at Athens (Powell 2018b, with references). In 
contrast to other ancient accounts, Lysandros and his Spartan fellows are 
not clearly identified as having overthrown the democracy. Unlike the 
contemporary Lysias who portrays Lysandros as threatening the Athenians 
in general with death if they did not abolish democracy, Xenophon 
mentions no such pressure, but records the anodyne fact that after the 
relevant episode Lysandros departed from Attike peacefully. Spartan 
oversight of the trial and killing of Theramenes is deviously obscured, but 
not quite hidden. Sparta’s garrison commander, Kallibios, is represented as 
manipulated by wicked Athenian oligarchs into allowing what the latter 
then perpetrated. While Sparta’s troops are allowed to have acted as 
enforcers of the Thirty's massacre of Athenian citizens from Eleusis, a 
similar massacre of citizens from Salamis may have been deliberately 
omitted. A few months earlier, the execution by Lysandros of thousands 
of Athenian troops captured after the débâcle of Aigospotamoi is passed 
over by Xenophon in silence; he notes merely their condemnation (2.1.31—2, 
cf.2.2.3): 

Such omissions and evasions involved, for the literary narrator, the loss 
of opportunity to display dramatic detail which would grip almost any 
audience. Perhaps the most spectacular case of Xenophontic omission 
concerning Athens and Sparta together is that of the killing of Alkibiades. 
Plutarch, referring to several (unspecified) sources for the episode, tells a 
colourful story (4/k. 38-9). He notes, plausibly, that Alkibiades’ survival 
was a source of lingering hope among Athenians even after Sparta’s 
definitive victory; the Thirty accordingly arranged his murder with the help 
of Lysandros (someone who, in reality, might need little or no persuasion). 
Xenophon is silent on the whole fascinating subject. Various motivations 
can be imagined for such literary sacrifices on the author’s part. Xenophon’s 
personal prospects, his chances of a possible return to Athens, might 
depend on Athenian attitudes towards Sparta. For Xenophon to have dwelt 
on Athens’ past sufferings at Spartan hands might even be interpreted 
as treasonable gloating. Better not uvnowakeiv, a word meaning both to 
remember bygone evil and to continue an enmity which fed on it. Even if 
Agesilaos had had nothing to do with the events of 405-3, the arch- 
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perpetrator Lysandros was — on Xenophon’s showing (3.3.3) — the sponsor 
who helped to bring that king to power a few years later. The memory of 
the two men invited guilt-by-association, whether or not Agesilaos was yet 
said to have been Lysandros' paidika (as alleged in later times: Plut. Ages. 2; 
Lys. 22). 

How has Xenophon in the He//enika treated episodes in which the 
reputation of Agesilaos was more obviously at issue? ” We have already 
noted his portrayal of the king's breaking off his anti-Persian campaign in 
Asia (for a while, for decades, or for ever, as his readers at different dates 
might recognise with hindsight), and unorthodox use of manpower at the 
subsequent battle of Koroneia. The former episode might be viewed, 
especially with hindsight and in the light of the King's Peace which 
involved as principals Persia and Sparta, as a definitive abandonment by the 
Spartans of the eastern Greeks to ‘barbarian’ rule, in breach of the promise 
to ‘free the Greeks’ which Sparta had advertised during the Peloponnesian 
War — and in painful contrast to the achievement of the Athenian Empire. 
The second episode might offend against the strategic ideal of risking 
fewest Spartiate lives. In the former case, Xenophon records a firm 
assertion by Agesilaos that he would return to campaigning in Asia if and 
when circumstances allowed (4.2.3); he had, that is, subordinated rather 
than abandoned the principle of ‘freeing the Greeks’. And the fact, on 
which Xenophon insists, that many of those eastern Greeks followed 
Agesilaos to mainland Greece to serve in Sparta’s — evidently very 
dangerous — wars there, effectively suggests that those easterners had faith 
in his sincerity (Ages. 1.38; cf. Hell. 4.2.4—5). In the second case, that of 
Koroneia, Xenophon comes close to admitting a fault in the king; he 
explicitly records that he did not use the safest strategy, but palliates any 
fault by noting his physical courage. 

A more difficult job for an apologist may have been presented by 
Spartan seizure of the Theban Kadmeia in 382 and attempted seizure of 
Athens’ port, Peiraieus, some 4 years later. Both episodes ended badly for 
Sparta. The Kadmeia was recovered by Theban loyalists after 3 years, in 
circumstances which humiliated Sparta and no doubt added to the 
determination with which Thebes subsequently resisted, and ultimately 
destroyed, the Spartan empire within a decade. The attempt on the 
Peiraieus was aborted near its start, as the troops of Sphodrias (Sparta’s 
harmost of Thespiai) found themselves exposed in daylight in open 
country, after a characteristically Spartan night-march designed to surprise 
the target (5.4.20—1). The two episodes combined to produce a sense, even 
in Xenophon, that Sparta had acted impiously; both acts of aggression 
happened during a period when Sparta was obliged by her own oaths to 
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respect Thebes and Athens as fellow participants in the King’s Peace. 
Indeed, the historian saw the loss of Sparta’s empire as divine retribution 
for such wickedness.” How culpable, if at all, was Agesilaos? Xenophon 
is evasive. He does not comment in his own voice on whether Sparta’s 
commander Phoibidas, when executing the seizure of the Kadmeia, was 
acting under the orders, or with the encouragement, of Agesilaos; 
Diodoros (probably from Ephoros) reports that the Spartan authorities 
(he does not name Agesilaos) had given Phoibidas and other commanders 
general orders to that effect (15.20.2; Plut. Ages. 24.1; contrast Hell. 5.2.32). 
Agesilaos is portrayed by Xenophon in a way which contrasts his reaction 
with that of the ephors and ‘the mass’ of Sparta’s citizens: the latter were 
indignant at Phoibidas for exceeding orders, whereas (uévtot) Agesilaos 
equivocated, alluding to possible benefit for Sparta in Phoibidas' action 
Da 

Phoibidas subsequently was not punished with death by Sparta. Such, 
however, was the fate of the Spartan commander who later surrendered the 
garrison. Xenophon’s record of that execution is the barest (Hell. 5.4.13); 
he does not name the unfortunate officer. If the historian had known 
of circumstances (such as absence) which excluded Agesilaos from 
responsibility, it is hard to think that he would not have mentioned them 
to exonerate his hero. Here an argument from Xenophon’s silence is of 
value. It is easily conceivable that Phoibidas seized Kadmeia because a 
chance unexpectedly offered, as he was in the area. Sparta's settled policy 
of exploiting weakness in opponents may have guided, or misguided, him. 
But the sparing of Phoibidas, and the execution later of the Spartan 
garrison-commander who failed to maintain the effects of Phoibidas' coup, 
must have been considered acts of the home authorities at Sparta. Plutarch, 
perhaps drawing on Theopompos, is explicit that Agesilaos saved Phoibidas 
and persuaded Sparta to retain control of the Kadmeia (Ages. 23. with 
Cawkwell 1976, 64£); indeed, Plutarch concludes that Agesilaos had 
conceived the seizure of Thebes in the first place (Ages. 24). Among those 
home authorities, Agesilaos was distinguished not only by his institutional 
and informal power but by a long and intense hostility towards Thebes. 
He, more than anyone, would be expected to be interested by the case of 
the Kadmeia. Xenophon knew all this, and knew that his audience would 
know it. That he nevertheless left Agesilaos undefended against the 
easy inference of his guilt can hardly be carelessness. More likely the 
experienced apologist at this point judged apology to be impossible. 

The aftermath of Sphodrias’ raid on Peiraieus is handled by Xenophon 
very differently. After his failure in the field Sphodrias had effectively 
condemned himself, by refusing to return to Sparta when summoned to 
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face justice. A death sentence might be expected. Instead, Xenophon 
writes a long, colourful narrative, full of human interest, on how Agesilaos 
was timidly lobbied by his own son, who himself was the lover of the (‘very 
handsome’, Hell. 5.4.25) son of Sphodrias. Now Agesilaos, whose role in 
the long affairs of the occupation of the Kadmeia is so obscured by 
Xenophon, emerges without special explanation as the key person for 
deciding the aftermath of the attempt to occupy Peiraieus.* The episode 
is the subject of a study by Stephen Hodkinson (2007), which rightly uses 
Xenophon’s narrative to cast light on the practicalities of decision-making, 
and of networks of influence, of lobbying, in the Sparta of the 370s. Which 
audience did Xenophon here mean primarily to address? Notoriously, the 
historian says nothing about an evidently possible link between this episode 
and one of the most important developments of the age: Athens’ founding 
in 378 of a new anti-Spartan alliance, in modern terms the ‘Second 
Confederacy’, in (initial) alliance with Thebes — a city now free of its 
Spartan garrison. The exact chronological relation between Sphodrias’ raid 
and the founding of the Confederacy, whether the two events happened in 
that order, is as yet unclear. If they did not, if the Confederacy came first, 
the raid can only have given it a massive boost: Sparta could not be trusted, 
and an independent alliance was needed by Athens — and many others. 
But if the raid preceded the Confederacy, fellow-feeling, a sense of shared 
experience and shared interest, especially between Athens and Thebes, 
might have been irresistible. Both cities, within some 4 years, had been 
subjected to treacherous invasion by Sparta; trusting to the King’s Peace 
for defence was clearly not enough, and the birth of the Confederacy might 
readily result. However, Xenophon does not make any clear connection 
between the raid and the new Confederacy (though see 5.4.34). 

The eventual decision of a Spartan court to acquit Sphodrias, in spite of 
his deliberate absence, was according to Xenophon (Hell. 5.4.24) ‘thought 
by many to be definitely the most unjust decision ever given by a Spartan 
court (xoXAoic &GoEev abcr Si) åðikotata év Aakedatuove à Stkn KoELOfivat)’. This 
expression hints in two ways that it was Spartan opinion which Xenophon 
here had initially in mind. In the first place, few outside (constitutionally 
secretive) Sparta might feel they had the direct knowledge to make such a 
vast generalisation, about the history of Spartan justice. But also similar 
phrasing, similar sweeping claims, about allegedly unique or highly unusual 
events in Spartan history, are found elsewhere of a considerable series 
of Lakedaimonian embarrassments (Powell 2010, 93—4). For example, 
Herodotos (1.65.1) reports of the 6"-century reign of Leon and Agasikles 
that Sparta was always successful in wars except in a single case, against 
Tegea; Thucydides (5.66.1—2) writes that confusion and panic in a Spartan 
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army facing the Argives in 418 was ‘the worst...in the memory of the 
Spartans’. And the restrictions placed on the military command of king 
Agis at the same period were at Sparta ‘unprecedented’ (oërw apdtepov 
éyéveto abtotc: 5.63.4) These cases have in common an implicit, politically 
manipulative, prophecy: such failures by Sparta were so rare that no more 
should be expected. The past, in good Spartan fashion, was plastic, 
moulded to shape ideas of the future, for the sake of present politics. 
Xenophon, then, in allowing this stain on Spartan justice is being far from 
wholly negative. In recording a lamentable exception he may, as elsewhere, 
be implicitly calling attention to a more creditable rule. 

However, failure here could not be denied. Every politically-minded 
Athenian (and Theban; cf. 5.4.34) would know of the case, not least 
because Spartan envoys, present — and then, understandably, detained — 
in Athens at the moment of Sphodrias’ raid, had firmly predicted that the 
latter would be put to death by the Spartan government for his iniquitous 
blunder (5.4.23). The scandalous acquittal of Sphodrias, from which 
Agesilaos evidently could not be dissociated, is explained by Xenophon in 
noteworthy fashion (5.4.25ff.). With considerable narrative art he creates 
suspense. First, the king’s son, Archidamos, was too embarrassed to plead 
with his father for the life of Sphodrias, who was the father of his own 
beloved, Kleonymos. As the young man hesitates, the reader is encouraged 
to see things through his eyes: would he succeed in his quest to save his 
lover from disaster? 

The love-affair would very likely be destroyed if the father of one 
partner were to order the death of the father of the other. Young passion 
is at stake, something far more sympathetic than the fate of the wretched 
Sphodrias. The two lovers are shown grieving together, each in tears 
(5.4.27). Eventually Archidamos does pluck up courage, and pleads with 
his father Agesilaos. But then Xenophon adds to the suspense: Agesilaos’ 
answer is discouraging, but not definitive. The worst outcome is in 
prospect, but certainty is withheld, from the king's son and thus — to a 
degree — from the reader. Further anxious speculation is recorded; a friend 
(unnamed) of Sphodrias reports that a (named)? friend of Agesilaos has 
told him that the king is minded to see Sphodrias spared, for his good 
record as a youth and because ‘Sparta needs soldiers like that’ (5.4.32). 
There is for Sparta one remarkably good outcome: Sphodrias’ son, 
Kleonymos, grateful to Archidamos for his intercession, promises to try 
always not to be an embarrassment to his lover (as he evidently was at this 
point; Xenophon's defensiveness is here especially apparent). And so it 
turned out; he lived entirely honourably and died with superb but 
disciplined courage, fighting at Leuktra ‘with Deinon the polemarch’, in 
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the bodyguard of king Kleombrotos. ‘He kept his promise, did not disgrace 
Archidamos but rather proved a positive credit to him. And that was how 
Sphodrias got off? (5.4.33). 

So ends the tale, with a spectacular ellipse: nowhere is it stated exactly 
how, by official or informal means, Agesilaos procured the acquittal which, 
as Xenophon has shown, scandalised so many. Even the fact that Agesilaos 
did so is left implicit. Simply the whole story implies that the king was 
indeed responsible, and was expected by other Spartans to be so. By 
withholding explicit record of the king’s controversial act, Xenophon uses 
a similar device to his silence about the final act of massacre of Athenian 
prisoners by Lysandros in 405. But the offensive fact is this time palliated 
— for some — with a silver lining. It was Spartans (or Lakonisers), far more 
than any other group, who could be expected to be soothed by the episode’s 
by-product, the noble life and death of the young lover Kleonymos. 

Athenians, whose main port had been treacherously threatened, could 
hardly be expected to find the pretty tale in any way a compensation for 
Sphodrias’ impunity. Rather the values implicit in the story appear as 
Spartan: the success of the educational aspect of local homoeroticism 
(compare Lak. Pol. 2.12—14), the noble life and death which resulted, the 
concern for preserving citizen life in a community dwindling in 
oliganthropy. Indeed, the intense interest in the outcome of the love-affair, 
which Xenophon evidently presupposed in his audience, recalls the Spartan 
genre of paidikoi logoi, ‘tales about younger (homoerotic) boyfriends’, 
which Xenophon elsewhere records as a favourite of Agesilaos. The king’s 
possible private motive, to spare his son’s suffering, is not dwelt on, though 
it might be sensed by a Spartan audience as mitigation for his controversial 
act. Instead, Xenophon’s method of defending Agesilaos here appears 
to be the familiar forensic device of distraction, by storytelling, combined 
with his more personal technique of compensating for a failing in his hero 
by stressing a positive achievement in some other area of Laconian virtue.” 

Even in this episode, with its record of Agesilaos’ concern for even 
troublesome members of the citizen body, there is more than a hint of 
faction: ‘One of the friends of Sphodrias, talking to Etymokles, said, 
“T imagine all of you who are friends of Agesilaos will be (for) putting 
Sphodrias to death.””’(5.4.32) One might, indeed, suspect an important 
degree of civic dissension from the emphasis with which Xenophon 
elsewhere praises Agesilaos’ obedience to the ephors. He dutifully 
abandoned, as we have seen, his promising ambition of Asiatic conquest 
in response to their order from afar. (He is described by Plutarch, Ages. 4.5, 
as positively running to answer their official summonses when back 
in Sparta.) If such was remarkable and ideal conduct, a corresponding 
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problem should be sought. One clue comes when Xenophon is eulogising 
Agesilaos in another context: when the king learned of the death of his 
fellow dyarch Agesipolis, he ‘wept and badly missed his company’ and “did 
not gloat as over a rival, as one might have expected’ (5.3.20; cf. Hell. 4.7.5 
on Agesipolis’ own rivalry with Agesilaos). 

Internal opposition to Agesilaos is at times revealed even more clearly. 
The king on one occasion is said to have refused to lead an expedition 
against Boiotia, pleading old age, whereas the real reason, according to 
Xenophon, was his knowledge that ‘the citizens (of Sparta) would accuse him 
of making problems for the city in order to support tyrants (5.4.13). We 
recall how, in a narrative elaborately apologetic concerning the king’s war 
against Sparta’s old ally Phleious, his opponents in that city ask to negotiate 
instead with Sparta’s home authorities rather than with Agesilaos who was 
at hand (5.3.23—4 with Pontier, this volume). To ensure that he was not 
undermined by those authorities, the king sent a message of his own to his 
‘friends back home’, and successfully arranged that he be given carte blanche 
(5.3.24—5). The Phleiasians who made this proposal could be sure that it 
would insult and infuriate the king; they evidently had information about 
potent opposition to him at home, opposition which Xenophon indeed 
reports (cf. Hel. 5.3.10, 16). 

Xenophon's frequent lack of candour about faction within Sparta has 
gravely impacted upon modern understanding. Details, or hints, given in 
later sources form, however, an impressive mass. Ephoros (followed by 
Diodoros 14.13 and by Plutarch, Lys. 24—6, 30; cf. Ar. Pol. 1301b) evidently 
told a lively story about Agesilaos’ having brought to light documentary 
‘proof’ that his former patron and later rival, Lysandros, by then deceased, 
had conceived a revolutionary scheme to replace Sparta's hereditary 
dyarchs (such as Agesilaos himself) with a leader chosen on merit 
(for which post Lysandros himself would have been eminently qualified). 
The presiding ephor, reportedly, advised Agesilaos not to pursue his 
divisive ‘discovery’. Xenophon is silent about any such episode. Similarly 
with a report which survives only in Athenaeus, and which — had 
Xenophon mentioned it — would surely have been for modern scholars 
one of the most suggestive of all in Sparta's social history: 


Theopompos in Book 56 of the Histories [writes that] Xenopeitheia, the 
mother of Lysandridas [Lysanoridas?], had been more beautiful than all the 
other women of the Peloponnese. The Spartans put her to death along with 
her sister Khryse, at the time when Lysandridas himself, the enemy of king 
Agesilaos, had been defeated by Agesilaos in civil strife and when Agesilaos 
had procured his exile by the Spartans. (Athenaeus 609b) 
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The ‘Lysandridas’ mentioned is probably the same as the Spartan 
‘Lysanoridas’, a senior commander in Boiotia exiled following Sparta’s loss 
of the Theban Kadmeia (Plut. Pe/op. 13.3; Mor. 576a). Here, it seems, is 
further evidence of Agesilaos’ likely involvement in the even more severe 
punishment applied to the commander who had actually surrendered the 
Kadmeia (a man whom, as we have seen, Xenophon refused to name).? 
The unfortunate women in this case can be surmised to have animated 
a faction against Agesilaos, lobbying bitterly for the restitution of 
Lysan(d/o)ridas. 

The enduring bitterness and division within the citizen body, arising 
from exile and execution on political grounds, no doubt helps to explain 
why Xenophon is silent about further civil killings attributed in later 
soutces to Agesilaos, this time in connection with the aftermath of Leuktra. 
A group of Spartiates had apparently exploited the kairos presented by the 
Theban invasion of Laconia, in 370/69, to call for political changes within 
Sparta; so, at least, they were accused (Plut. Ages. 32 with Cartledge 1987, 
164). But the authorities who reportedly had them killed would have been 
well placed to impose their own preferred accusations in the historical 
record. Once more we note the theme of ‘unprecedented’ problems for 
Sparta: Plutarch here writes that ‘previously no Spartiate had even been 
condemned to death without a regular trial’. The implicit claim to vast 
knowledge of Spartan history once more suggests an origin in local 
apologia. More dependable are other elements of the report, that Spartan 
citizens in some numbers were put to death, and that Agesilaos was 
responsible. 

A further Xenophontic silence concerning Agesilaos bears on an aspect 
of foreign policy which shaped Sparta’s conduct, then loss, of empire: 
relations with Persia. Xenophon, himself defined by his early career as an 
invader within the Persian empire, paints with glittering emphasis — as we 
have seen — a picture of Agesilaos as a committed, if frustrated, partisan in 
the cause of freeing the Greeks of Asia from Persian rule. Yet on the 
central question of Agesilaos’ policy towards Persia over the decade and a 
half from 386, during which Sparta bound herself by oath to leave Asia 
under Persian rule in exchange for the ‘King’s Peace’, Xenophon yields no 
such clarity. One may guess at his embarrassment. If he had depicted 
Agesilaos as consistently and firmly opposed to the Peace during its long 
existence, that would of course have chimed with his portrait of the 
Spartan king in 395—4 as noble aspirant to the liberation of Asia. But it 
would have utterly undermined his picture elsewhere, of Agesilaos as a 
controller of Spartan foreign policy. On the other hand, if he had admitted 
that, as seems likely, Agesilaos for long tolerated, or indeed approved of, 
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the King’s Peace, that would have called into question the sincerity of his 
earlier professions about freeing the eastern Greeks. Also at stake was 
something which, for Xenophon, was perhaps even more important than 
his own reputation for logical consistency: Agesilaos’ reputation as a god- 
fearing man, respectful of oaths (e.g. Ages. 1, 12; 3.2, 5; cf. 11.1—2, 8). 
For if the king had solemnly compacted with Persia to respect the King’s 
Peace, while intending all along to re-invade one day and to destroy the 
capacity of the Persian empire to threaten Greece, that — though not strictly 
entailing impiety (Agesilaos might have expected that a breach would come 
one day from the King’s side) — would certainly have created thoughts of 
bad faith among his audience. We have seen already the lengths Xenophon 
went to, using evasion and distraction, not to confront the question of the 
king’s good faith in respect of Sparta’s oath-breaking attacks on Thebes 
and the Peiraieus. 

For lack of explicit and believable evidence from Xenophon, modern 
debate in this area has revolved around Agesilaos’ relations with 
Antalkidas, the Spartan who was instrumental in negotiating the King’s 
Peace. For Cartledge (1987, 195; cf. de Ste. Croix 1972, 162), ‘Antalkidas, 
in short, was Agesilaos’ man, a convenient cover for his own failure to 
bring the King to heel by military means’. Cawkwell (1976, 66-71) gives 
more credence to Plutarch’s picture of genuine opposition between the 
two Spartans concerning Persia; central to that picture is a remark much 
cited by Plutarch, that Agesilaos was taunted by Antalkidas for ‘teaching 
the Thebans how to fight’ (e.g. Ages. 26.3), by campaigning against them 
too often. Cartledge is right in that there is too little explicit evidence to see 
the two eminent Spartans as enduring opponents on policy; rather, the 
evidence for Agesilaos’ dominance in various areas of Spartan policy- 
making would make it very difficult to suppose that on the overarching 
topic of relations with Persia (and thus of ‘peace’ within mainland Hellas) 
Agesilaos’ wishes were systematically overridden. That evidence includes 
records of sniping against the king from within Sparta (cf. Diod. Sic. 
15.19.4), concerning his anti-Theban policy and even his legitimacy as king. 
However, as we shall argue shortly, Agesilaos’ clear concern to attack first 
Thebes, rather than Persia, may be compatible with his having kept 
invasion of the Persian empire as his ultimate ambition. In the service of 
such an ambition, Xenophon himself, both as man of ideas and as man of 
action, may have had a role to play. But such a role would predictably be 
under the leadership of Agesilaos, or of Spartans who shared the king’s 
outlook. The chances of Agesilaos’ (or other Spartans’) being able to 
campaign far overseas depended on having the support of an 
overwhelming majority in domestic Spartan opinion; there must be no 
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repetition of the official recall which had blocked the king’s plans in 394. 
Xenophon, as politician and potential strategist under Spartan leadership, 
might have good reason to play down drastically any record of actions by 
Agesilaos which left lasting bitterness within the Spartiate community. 


The Anabasis 

The long work in which Xenophon recounted his real, bygone actions, as 
leader and strategist of what was virtually a medium-sized po/is of men and 
women on the match,” offers a still-underexploited window onto Spartan 
soldierly methods — and deceptiveness. The Anabasis is remembered as 
recording a dangerous navigation of Persian territory by a frequently 
beleaguered alien force, of Greeks. But Xenophon’s book is also a record 
of one man’s navigation, as an alien Athenian, of a large army under 
Spartan command, as it approached and then entered territory itself under 
Spartan rule. The Anabasis gives us perhaps the most promising, because 
most intimately observed and most fully recounted, record of individual 
Spartan commanders in action. To appraise the work as a source for 
Spartan mentalities involves examining its biases, which are importantly 
different from those familiar in other texts by the same author. 

The Anabasis has none of the sweeping positivity which characterises 
most chapters of the Lak. Pol., and which pervades the surface of the 
Agesilaos. It does not purport to be about Spartans in general. Its Spartans 
are individualised, and some are portrayed as deeply unsympathetic. This 
very variety portrayed among the /omoioi (‘the similars’, itself an idealising 
term suggesting the existence among Spartans of much anomaly to be 
avoided) gives the work a degree of plausibility. Whatever agenda may lie 
behind the work, a desire to preach Spartan superiority — or lamentable 
impiety — to a non-Spartan audience is not part of it. 

It may even be of some surprise to modern readers that the Spartan 
element of the Anabasis should now be treated with prominence.” 
However, Cartledge (1987, 191£) and Millender (this volume, 226—7) 
plausibly emphasise reasons for seeing the anabasis, that is the expedition 
in support of prince Kyros' uprising against the Great King, his brother 
Artaxerxes, as made with the full, though masked, support of the Spartan 
authorities. Sparta's Peloponnesian allies, notably hoplites from 
neighbouring Arkadia and from Achaia, formed most of the Greek force 
(6.2.10). A Spartan citizen apparently in good standing, Cheirisophos, 
willingly took command of the expedition after the Persian Tissaphernes 
had contrived to decapitate its leadership. Most tellingly of all, a 
Peloponnesian fleet — Xenophon reports — sent at the decision of the 
ephors and led by Sparta's supreme commander at sea, the navarch, 
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gave help, enthusiastic and effective, to Kyros’ insurrection (Hel. 3.1.1, 
Anab. 1.4.2). The chief of the Greek land force with Kyros, until 
Tissaphernes' coup, was a Spartan exile, Klearchos, previously harmost of 
Byzantion (Hell. 1.3.15, 17) — evidently a key post, though he failed there. 
The fact of his being an exile, sentenced to death by the authorities at 
Sparta for ‘disobedience’ (2.6.3£), may for long have deflected other 
modern scholars from the view that official Sparta heartily supported the 
expedition. But the commitment of Sparta's fleet to aid an expedition in 
which Klearchos had a leading role strongly suggests that, at the very least, 
his influential presence was for the Spartan authorities no deterrent 
(Cartledge, loc. cit.). 

One should recall the story, told by Herodotos (1.67£), of the Spartan 
Lichas who in the mid-6" century allegedly penetrated the territory of 
Tegea to carry off the bones of the hero Orestes. He, in fact an agathoergos 
of Sparta (a special agent of the state, probably selected for his high 
competence), was sent to Tegea to tell that he had been driven out of 
Sparta — the authorities having, for the purpose, issued against him an 
accusation which was wholly fake (êk Xóyov mXaoto0...aivímv, 1.68.5). 
Evidently, the whole thing was a ploy to allow Lichas to be acceptable in 
Tegea, and to gain access to the bones. Now, none of this tale about Lichas 
can — on a literal level — be relied on; its source is likely Spartan, it glorifies 
a Spartan success, celebrates Spartan trickery, and concerns a period some 
hundred years or more before Herodotos learned of it. Rather, what the 
story does reflect is Spartan belief, in Herodotos’ own day, in the 
diplomatic value of fake or contrived exile. Klearchos’ was possibly a similar 
case; Xenophon is significantly vague about why the Spartan ephors sought 
to cancel the expedition to which they had recently appointed him as 
commander, ‘changing their mind for some reason’ (uetayvóvtes mws, 2.6.3). 
Klearchos proceeded anyway, whence the sentence for ‘disobedience’. 
It may be no anachronism to suggest that Sparta intended, if the expedition 
failed, that its support for Kyros be 'deniable' (in a term from modern 
diplomacy). Plutarch records a Spartan envoy in another context, asked by 
Persians whether he and his companions came with official authority or in 
a private capacity, as replying ‘Officially, if we succeed; but, if we fail, then 
privately’ (Lyk. 25.7; cf. Apoph. Lac. s.v. Polykratidas). 

In writing his long account of soldiering with a Spartan-controlled force 
in Asia Minor, which audience did Xenophon have in mind? It is 
suggestive, though not decisive, that the author uses Spartan military terms: 
enomotia and enomotarchos (3.4.20f.; cf. ilai, 1.2.16), and assumes that his 
audience will know the form of a knife which he names as ‘a Laconian 
Evan” (4.7.16, 8.25), a word found chiefly in Laconian contexts and in the 
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(Laconising, see below) Kyrou Paideia (6.2.32). The word ‘Laconian’ used by 
Xenophon of this knife at 4.7.16 may seem like an explanatory nod to non- 
Spartans, but since the people described in this passage as using the knife 
are non-Greeks, the Chalybes (unusually tough warriors, Xenophon 
observes: 4.7.15), even a Laconian audience might be expected to 
appreciate the word as confirmation that these remote Easterners did 
indeed have a point of correspondence with the Spartans. Interesting also 
is the word ascribed to a soldier (probably Arkadian, cf. 6.6.7) who 
describes a decision of the army with the distinctively — but not exclusively 
— Spartan term rbérra (6.6.28). 

May the author's silences on certain topics sensitive for Sparta again 
form a revealing pattern? He is surprisingly non-explanatory in this work 
(contrast Hell. 3.1.1) of the attitude of the Spartan home government to the 
principle of supporting Kyros. In particular a non-Spartan audience might 
have expected some comment on the attitude of Lysandros. He, after all, 
had been the Spartan commander most successfully involved with Kyros 
in the recent past. His advice on the prince's character and prospects would 
surely be heard with interest at Sparta, even by those who mistrusted?? him. 
Again, Xenophon says nothing of what Sparta, whatever its official 
attitude, stood to gain if Kyros had won and become Great King. It would 
have been strange if Sparta, when committing its precious manpower, 
citizen or allied, to the prince's risky venture, had not dealt in detail 
with him to extract some undertaking in return at the start, at the time 
of greatest diplomatic leverage, of kairos. Even if Xenophon had no 
information on these matters, in not addressing them he has foregone an 
opportunity to entertain or guide his readers, and also perhaps to help 
justify his own presence in a Persian-controlled force. Very likely crucial for 
producing Xenophon's reticence is, that in hindsight the whole venture 
was probably seen by most as a failure, and one which very likely had 
sharpened wishes in the victorious Persian regime to deal destructively 
with Greece, and especially with the eastern Greeks whom Sparta was 
committed to protect. Not to attach the name of Sparta conspicuously to 
the whole affair would spate some embarrassment. 

However, this last consideration might apply whether Xenophon had 
been thinking chiefly of either a Spartan or non-Spartan (that is, principally 
Athenian) audience. More slanted, perhaps, are words which Xenophon 
asctibes to the Spartan officer Cheirisophos on the subject of Xenophon's 
own character. Cheirisophos says ‘Previously (uév) all I knew about you, 
Xenophon, was — that I heard you were an Athenian. Now, however (òè), 
Fd like to compliment you on what you are saying and doing, and I could 
wish that there were as many people like you as possible. (3.1.45) 
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Is Xenophon as author more likely to have written this for reception by 
loyal Athenians, of on the other hand by Spartans or pro-Spartans? 
Conceivably, Athenians might be expected to think happily, if wishfully, 
that here was a Spartan acknowledging Athenian virtues. But that a Spartan 
could have meant that he wished as many as possible (and of his own 
soldiers?) to be as like as possible to a typical Athenian might stretch even 
patriotic Attic credulity. Much more likely Cheirisophos’ words would be 
taken, by Athenians as well as by (pro-)Spartans to imply, ‘I used to assume 
you were like Athenians in general, and therefore inferior. But now I see 
you ate much better than that, that you are far from a typical Athenian.’ 
In short, in writing this passage Xenophon seems to have thought it 
worthwhile to risk alienating himself further from majority opinion in his 
native city in order to align himself with Spartan qualities, in a way likely 
to please (pro-)Spartans. 

Cheitisophos, of course, was no atticiser, as emerges from another 
passage in which Xenophon describes words passing between the two men 
(Anab. 4.6.14—16). Unusually for a text of Xenophon, some revealing 
humour seems to be involved, as each plays with a stereotype of the other's 
polis. Xenophon urges Cheirisophos to ‘steal’ up to a mountain, 
unobserved. He goes on (and I paraphrase) ‘because after all I hear that you 
Spartiates (homoioi) practise how to steal discreetly from early childhood, 
and that for you stealing (apart from things the law specifies) is not 
shameful but recognised as a positive achievement (kakdv) — so long as you 
don't get caught... So now you have a wonderful opportunity (u&Xa oot 
kotpóc éonw) to display your education, by “stealing” the mountain without 
getting caught.’ To which the Spartan replies, ‘Well, Z hear that you 
Athenians have a talent for stealing, for theft of public property, in spite 
of its being very dangerous; and your top men are the best at it — provided, 
that is, they manage to get chosen to rule under your system. So now it's a 
good moment (pa) to display your education too! The repartee here is 
shown going rather in the Spartan's favour. He has the harder job 
rhetorically, of improvising a retort to a joke chosen by another, and he 
succeeds. In addition Cheirisophos’ point (to which the character 
Xenophon has no reply) seems the more trenchant, the stealing of public 
wealth by leading (adult) politicians being more serious that the stealing of 
food by hungry Spartan children (a practice which Xenophon himself 
defends elsewhere: Lak. Pol. 2.6—8 ). This passage too seems better attuned 
to a (pro-)Spartan than to an Athenian audience. 

Also suggestive of a wish on Xenophon's part not to alienate (pro-) 
Spartans in his audience is his insistence, at various points in the Anabasis, 
that he acted as a willing servant of Sparta. He reports his own lapidary 
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words, as spoken to the army: ‘Unless someone can suggest a better idea, 
Cheirisophos should lead, especially since he is a Lakedaimonian; the two 
older generals should command the flanks...we younger ones should 
command at the rear (3.2.37), words eminently agreeable to Spartans with 
their famous hierarchy of age. At one point he is offered sole command of 
the expedition by his army; that is, in place of joint command with 
Cheirisophos who had recently disappointed the soldiers. After reflexion 
and seeking guidance from divination, Xenophon refuses, with a lengthy 
rationale which makes his decision more memorable for the readership or 
audience of the written work. Interestingly, that rationale does not involve 
any claim as to superior Spartan competence in military leadership; rather, 
because the Spartans dominate the Greek world, he — especially as an 
Athenian — understands that it is safer for himself personally, and also for 
the soldiers, if a Spartan and not Xenophon alone is seen to command the 
force (6.1.16—29). Cf. 6.6.12—14; 7.1.25-31 for similar Realpolitik on 
Xenophon’s part, as a reason for submission to Sparta. 

What Xenophon significantly does not do, anywhere in the Anabasis, is 
to base that voluntary submission on a simple-looking claim about the vast 
superiority of Spartan soldiering, although elsewhere he writes that Sparta 
made others look mere improvisers and amateurs at war (Lak. Pol. 13.5). 
Indeed, he allows himself to record a bitter joke on the subject from an 
Arkadian, named as Agasias of Stymphalos (a steady friend of Xenophon’s, 
as he states elsewhere: 6.6.11): ‘Are Spartans going to get angry and tell 
people next that they can’t even have a dinner-party unless a Spartan is put 
in charge of it, as symposiarch? If that’s how things are, apparently we won’t 
even be allowed to serve as /ochagoi, just because we're Arkadians’ — and 
the soldiers loudly signalled agreement (6.1.30). This last vignette might 
serve at least two purposes. It emphasised how great was the pressure, the 
temptation, which Xenophon resisted to replace a Spartan as leader. It 
might also remind Spartans of how, for the sake of harmony and morale 
among even their Peloponnesian allies, it might sometimes be in their own 
interest to allow non-Spartans an important degree of authority. In both 
these matters Xenophon might have an interest of his own. 

More straightforwardly agreeable, to Spartan ears, Xenophon at an 
earlier point describes his successful collaboration in command with 
Cheirisophos, each aiding the other at a difficult moment. He adds, ‘always 
they helped each other, and took care very effectively of each other's 
interests' (4.2.25—6). Disagreement was rare, but is recorded: when 
Cheirisophos lost patience with, and trust in, a local guide, hit him, and 
caused him to defect, Xenophon writes — with emphasis (votó ye 
öń...uóvov) — that on the whole of the march this, mistreating and losing 
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their guide, was the or} source of disagreement to arise between 
Cheirisophos and himself (4.6.2—3). At an earlier point Cheirisophos is 
portrayed as publicly endorsing Xenophon's leadership (3.2.33); later 
(6.2.5—6) comes Xenophon's agreement with Cheirisophos against the 
wishes of the army. Remarkably, when before a particularly menacing battle 
Cheirisophos speaks — with muscular and stark brevity — of the need to be 
ready ‘to die in splendour’ (koAóc ye ånoðvýokwuev, 3.2.3), Xenophon 
heartily endorses in action this doctrine of /a belle mort sbartiate — and gives 
a rationale. He puts on his finest available war-equipment because that 
finest kosmos befitted a victory; but if he is to meet his end in battle, then 
too he should have thought himself worthy of the finest appearance (3.2.7). 
Here, then, was an Athenian who knew how to be Sparta's very effective 
ally, but who was also a person of independent judgement — indeed he 
admits (albeit with apologetic rationale) having acted to evade the authority 
of the Spartan harmost of the Thracian Chersonnese (7.2.15). 

With a harmost of Byzantion, Kleandros, Xenophon records having 
achieved a good relation after overcoming a difficult and potentially 
conflictual moment (6.6.6ff.). He and Kleandros happily spent time 
together and established a formal relation of mutual hospitality (Eeviav 
EvvepáAXovto, 6.6.35—6; 7.1.8). Indeed, in an implicit boast of his own 
success as a commander worthy of Spartan approval, Xenophon claims 
that Kleandros was so impressed by the good discipline of the troops 
Xenophon brought that he, Kleandros, was all the more keen to take over 
their command (6.6.35). All did not remain sweetness; the Spartan later 
urged Xenophon to deceive his troops in order to get them to leave 
Byzantion (7.1.10). When the troops, enraged, threatened to loot the town, 
Xenophon succeeded in calming and deflecting them, thereby serving the 
Spartan interest as well as his own (7.1.18—31). 

Nuanced portrayals of those Spartan commanders of whom Xenophon 
did approve contrast with his words about certain others. At times he 
shows dramatic reticence. Anaxibios, as Spartan navarch, had ordered 
Kleandros' successor as harmost of Byzantion, Aristarchos, to enslave 
those of Xenophon's soldiers who had failed to leave the city. These in 
fact formed a significant proportion of the whole force. After dragging 
themselves across Asia Minot, they had evidently surrendered to the relief 
of having reached their reassuring /ba/assa and the symbolic gateway port 
of Byzantion, and there collapsed into illness, or exhaustion, or 
convalescence from wounds. ‘At least 400' of these unfortunates were sold 
into slavery (7.2.5—6). Xenophon writes not one explicit word of 
disapproval. This was evidently not from indifference. Shortly after his 
leaving Byzantion, a conversation occurred — according to Xenophon (see 
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also 7.6.39) — between Spartan envoys and the Thracian Seuthes, on the 
subject of Xenophon’s own character. The Spartans asked what manner of 
man he was. Seuthes replied that Xenophon generally was ‘in other 
respects not bad’, but (uév...5¢) he ‘tended to side with the common soldiers 
(puootpatwbtns), at the expense of his own personal interest.’ “But is he 
one of those leaders who's out to please (Sqnuaywyet) the men?’ ‘Absolutely! 
(Hévv u£v obv)’, replied Seuthes’ collaborator Herakleides (7.6.4). One can 
imagine Xenophon writing these apparently luke-warm words with a 
devious pride.” In any case, his feelings about the fate of his men who, 
after their feats of soldiering and endurance in Asia, had been rewarded 
with slavery at Spartan hands, is signalled implicitly but clearly. In recording 
the enslavement carried out by Aristarchos, Xenophon contrasts the 
treatment the sick men had received from the previous harmost, 
Kleandros. The latter ‘had not sold any of them; rather he had, from pity, 
provided treatment for the sick and had obliged people to take them into 
their own homes’ (7.2.6). Xenophon could expect his audience to recall 
that this particular Spartan, Kleandros, was his xenos. 

Aristarchos is portrayed negatively in other respects. He threatens to 
sink ships carrying Xenophon's men. Xenophon had argued with him that 
moving his men by sea was according to the order of the navarch 
Anaxibios (the supreme Spartan official in the region). Aristarchos replied 
‘Anaxibios isn't navarch now, and / am harmost here.’ The next day 
Xenophon and his fellow officers are summoned by Aristarchos, but 
Xenophon is warned just in time that, if he obeys, he is likely to ‘suffer 
something on the spot [i.e., may well be killed] or actually to be handed 
over to the Persian satrap Pharnabazos' (7.2.12—4), something likely to 
prove even nastier. Aristarchos, Xenophon had stated shortly before, was 
acting in accordance with Pharnabazos' wishes (7.2.12). After Xenophon 
evades Aristarchos’ summons, the latter calls for him again, making ‘his 
plot even more obvious’ (7.2.16). Xenophon informs his army that 
Aristarchos is offering ‘not to sell you into slavery again (£u) as he did in 
Byzantion, and not to cheat you again (Éu)...and not to leave you again (£u) 
short of supplies' (7.3.3). Xenophon is a considerable stylist; this triple use 
of &u is unlikely to be clumsy oversight, but is suggestive rather of heavy 
irony. Even he could disapprove of Spartan deceptiveness. The writer 
admits that at this point he defied the wishes of the Spartan harmost, and 
moved his troops elsewhere. His readers had been given much reason to 
sympathise. 

The other Spartan commander who reportedly threatened Xenophon's 
life was Thibron, whom Xenophon introduces as in need of soldiers from 
his, Xenophon's, army, for a campaign which the Spartan government had 
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planned against the satrap Tissaphernes (7.6.1). Xenophon gives sources: 
an agent of Seuthes, his interpreter Abrozelmes, had told him secretly that 
he had heard from one of Thibron’s trusted men, Polynikos (cf. 7.6.1), that 
if the Lakedaimonians got their hands on him, Xenophon, he would 
certainly be put to death by Thibron (7.6.43). ‘And many other people also 
were sending Xenophon messages to this effect, reporting that he had been 
slandered and had better be on his guard.’ (7.6.44) One obvious candidate 
as source of bad report on Xenophon which might convince Thibron is 
Aristarchos, who could claim that Xenophon with his considerable army 
had defied Spartan orders and was damaging Sparta’s interest in the region. 
But Xenophon is silent on the identity of his (probably Spartan) detractor(s). 
In the Hellenika, as we have seen, Xenophon recounts Thibron's own 
death, self-indulgently throwing away his men’s lives as well as his own, in 
detail which could have been calculated to evoke among Spartans deep 
disapproval of their own commander. But the timing of that death lay 
outside the scope of the Anabasis, this work ends on a very different note, 
with a simple record that Xenophon delivered his army into Thibron’s 
command, with honorific treatment of Xenophon himself by the Laconians 
(7.8.23—4). Compare 7.6.39 where Xenophon is defended, from threatened 
violence at the hands of his own army, by ‘Charminos the Lakedaimonian’, 
an agent of Thibron (7.6.1). 

A contrasting literary approach is applied to one Dexippos, not a 
Spartiate but a perioikos of Laconia. He is portrayed by Xenophon frankly 
as a villain, who acts seriously against the interests of the Ten Thousand. 
Unlike the troublesome Spartiates mentioned above, for whom Xenophon 
allows a negative picture to emerge through a narrative of selected facts, 
Dexippos is introduced and summarised bluntly. At first mention of him 
the audience is told that he neglected the mission with which he had been 
charged for the army’s sake, and ‘ran off (d0dpus) with the ship he had 
been given and left the Black Sea. He got his just deserts (Sikara Éxaev) for 
this later on; meddling (xoAvzpayuovov)...in Thrace he was put to death by 
Nikandros of Laconia' (5.1.15). A damning narrative concerning Dexippos 
then unfolds. 

Of the various Spartiates ascribed a role in the Anabasis the one who 
receives by far the fullest description, this time with a formal summary 
appraisal of his qualities, is Klearchos. That officially he had been 
condemned at Sparta may perhaps help to explain Xenophon's willingness 
to dilate on his (de)merits. Even had Xenophon wished to evoke negative 
judgements on this man, there was perhaps little need of effort on the 
writer’s part. For the action of Klearchos, in putting himself and his fellow 
generals into the hands of Tissaphernes with fatal results, was a defining 
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blunder for the whole expedition. In fact Xenophon’s summary portrait of 
Klearchos is far from unqualified negativity; we remember that this was 
the man whom — whatever his formal status — the Spartan authorities had 
judged suitable to command an expedition in which they themselves were 
invested. Klearchos was a stern disciplinarian, driving his men so hard that 
at one point they stoned him and came close to killing him (1.3.1—2). His 
punishments of soldiers were always harsh and sometimes decided in 
temper and were such that even he sometimes regretted them afterwards 
(2.6.9). Indeed, always severe and cruel (nés), he infantilised his soldiers; 
their attitude towards him was like that of schoolboys to their master 
(2.6.12). He claimed — defensively — to be capable of zaking orders (äpxeo6au, 
1.3.15) — as well, by implication, as being able to give them. He knew to 
make his men, in good Spartan style, present a visual image of unified 
bronze and scarlet (1.2.16);? he ensures that his army presents a good 
spectacle before he lets enemy messengers see it (2.3.3). Xenophon 
elsewhere ascribed with approval to Agesilaos a similar use of the visual 
(Hell. 3.4.16—18; Ages. 1.25—7; 2.7). Klearchos mounts, for the manipulation 
of his own troops, a mise-en-scène in which chosen agents are quietly 
instructed beforehand as to the role they must play (1.3.13); again we 
remember the deceptions which Xenophon elsewhere approvingly 
attributes to the Spartan commanders Eteonikos and Agesilaos. 
Klearchos emerges as true commander not through a process of formal 
election but because the men recognise that ‘he alone had the right 
mentality for a commander whereas the others (officers) lacked experience’ 
(2.2.5). Like a good Spartan he waits for his kairos (2.3.9). He prefers 
physical stress (ponot; cf. 2.3.11 on Klearchos getting down to work in the 
mud) to relaxation (bo8vpuío) (2.6.5£), two familiar terms — as positive and 
negative — in (pro-)Spartan ideology. Klearchos spent on warfare what 
others might have spent ‘on boyfriends ot some other pleasure”, again a 
sensitive subject for Spartan imperialists (/7e//. 5.4.56—7 for Alketas and 
the scandalous manner in which he lost the town of Oreos). Xenophon 
presents, indeed, something like the portrait — eminently graphic — of an 
ideal Spartan officer, a spear in his left hand, and a rod in his right to beat 
any deviants. He adds that Klearchos knew to select the right man (1óv 
éruroeuov) for punishment (2.3.11 — the idealising mood at this point leads 
the author to a different tone from that in which he recorded Klearchos? 
repentance over some of his punitive behaviour). All those with personal 
experience of him thought of Klearchos as the ultimate case of a warrior 
and a lover of war (koi moAsuukóc kal quomékeuos goxdtws, 2.6.1); the 
ambivalence of that phrase, for Spartan minds, is implicit but clear. It was 
the role of the model Spartan to be at the extreme not of bellicosity, but 
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of obedience in matters of war and peace. (Compare Xenophon’s praise, 
in a laconising context of the Kyrou Paideia [4.1.3], of a senior officer who, 
when ordered to disengage, broke off fighting even as his sword was poised 
aloft to strike.) Indeed it was Klearchos’ refusal to obey orders and to give 
up an expedition of war, one which he had reportedly ‘persuaded his city’ 
to make (2.6.2), that had led to his official condemnation. Xenophon ends 
his obituary with a pointed play on the duo dpyeu...doxec8a. Having listed 
positive qualities in Klearchos, he writes “This is what he was like as a 
commander. But being commanded was something he was said not to be 
very fond of (2.6.15). In short, he was a Spartan, but a distorted one. And 
in portraying him as a defective Spartan, Xenophon knew that he had 
support from an official (if contrived) verdict of the ephors. 

Xenophon wrote, without naming himself, of ‘all those who had 
personal experience’ of Klearchos. But in this obituary summary of 
the general’s character, a passage which would be predictably of special 
interest to (pro-)Spartans, the writer would be aware that his own implicit 
claim to personal knowledge would be obvious to all, and fundamental to 
the authority of his text. The Anabasis as a whole amounted to an 
advertisement of Xenophon’s success as a soldier and as a commander, 
someone who evidently owed his command to his prior conduct in a 
subordinate role in the expedition’s outward march. His eventual àpyii 
flowed from his record as äpxéuevos — to put matters in terms evocative of 
Sparta. 

The sheer variety in his evaluations of the homoioi with whom he dealt 
is a boast of experience and confidence. Without eulogy but even-handedly 
distributing praise, blame and sometimes the two at once, he writes as a 
peer, as he had acted as a peer, of the best-reputed soldiers in his world. But 
the fact that Xenophon is not openly boastful is itself compatible with 
Spartan values; he himself would write elsewhere of the jealousy aroused 
in Spartans when even one of their own far surpassed the norm of the 
homoioi in military success (Hell. 2.4.29; 3.4.8 and Thucydides 4.108.7 on 
potent envy among leading Spartiates directed against their 
own successful commanders). At one point Xenophon records that 
Cheirisophos and ‘the oldest of the generals’ criticised him for ‘taking risks 
beyond the phalanx’. He writes that he accepted their criticism in terms, but 
then proceeded himself to give lengthy practical advice to his fellow 
commanders — which, significantly, was also accepted (3.3.11—20; 5.1.5—13 
for further, but not total, acceptance by the army of Xenophon's 
proposals). The quiet conclusion of the work, with Xenophon warmly 
received and rewarded by ‘the Laconians', handing over his troops to 
Sparta's regional commander, comes without a word of comment here 
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about their superior character, battle-hardened and disciplined, or his own 
loyal subordination. Elsewhere (in the Hedlenika, 3.2.18) Xenophon boasted 
of how, later, these *Kyreian' troops by their previous performance in 
fighting Persian forces helped Sparta by intimidating Tissaphernes. For a 
modern and far more literary audience, another successful campaigner in 
the Near East would subtitle his memoirs *A Triumph' (T. E. Lawrence, 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 1926). But at the conspicuous end of the 
Anabasis, a work about the author's collaboration with Spartans, there is no 
suggestion of triumphalism; the bare record of ergon, the handover of an 
army into Spartan command, did ample duty as /ogos. 

Overall in the Anabasis Xenophon strikes a careful balance. He 
advertises his submission to Sparta's interest, and his capacity to co-operate 
well with some Spartiate officers. But there is no trace in this work of the 
near-adulation of Spartan military methods found in other parts of his 
oeuvre. Here, Spartans are shown as fallible in command. While careful not 
to appear boastful or presumptuous, Xenophon in the Anabasis may 
conceivably be implying a characteristically practical message: on an 
ambitious campaign of the future, Sparta might need his help. It would in 
that case be a logical requirement, for this text, that Spartan soldiering be 
shown as imperfect. 


The Kyrou Paideia 

To turn from the Anabasis to the Kyrou Paideia, Xenophon’s other long 
wotk set largely in the Persian empire, may cause an instructive shock. 
From nuanced and vatiegated realism one turns to a didactically-arranged 
world of extremes and simple-looking contrasts. The Kyrou Paideia has a 
hero, Kyros the Great. The historical Kyros had founded the Persian 
empire in the mid-6" century. Xenophon portrays him as a ruler close to 
perfection; contrast the self-portrayal of the central personage in the 
Anabasis, Xenophon himself, a figure dogged by adversity, capable of 
momentary indecision and of making a speech ‘after he'd been drinking 
a bit (Anab. 7.3.29—30), and involved in limited failures as well as in 
significant but far from triumphant success. Xenophon's Kyros is largely 
fictional.” This must be the case, given the extraordinary degree of detail 
with which Xenophon reconstructs the actions, words and thoughts of 
Kyros, who flourished some 150 years earlier in a culture divided from 
Greece by language. Itis, however, debatable (see below) how far Xenophon 
intended his audience to believe in the historicity, or the fictionality, of his 
Kyros the Great; that is, how far the writer resembles an avowed historical 
novelist of modern times or whether he saw himself as telling salutary lies, 
rather in the spirit of a fellow myth-maker from the Sokratic stable, Plato 
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(see below, and Powell 1994). Kyros the Great and his setting, as portrayed 
by Xenophon, may be seen as influenced by the image of another lawgiver, 
another general and another society: “Lykourgos’, Agesilaos and Sparta — 
to an extent that the author must have been aware of, and very likely 
expected many in his audience to understand or at least suspect. In the 
modern era, analysis of the Xyrou Paideia long had a marginal place in essays 
at understanding Xenophon’s methods and motives in writing. Yet 
Christopher Tuplin has written that understanding of this large text is 
‘arguably a litmus-test for true appreciation of Xenophon in general’ (1996, 
1630), a view with which the present argument will converge. 

That Xenophon’s Kyros is a somewhat Laconian figure in eastern dress 
is hardly disputed. Modern experts on Xenophon have, however, diverged 
as to how deeply and widely Laconian is the portrait. Tuplin has expressed 
reserve (e.g. 1994), noting correctly the large emphasis the author places on 
un-Spartan aspects of Kyros’ world. These included the king’s eventual 
use of luxurious garments and employment of eunuchs (e.g. 5.4.11—12; 
7.5.58—65). Such things are indeed rationalised here by Xenophon, and 
with a large degree of sympathy — something apparently incompatible with 
classic laconising motives in the author. Vincent Azoulay, in contrast, has 
defended the idea of a deeply Laconian portrayal (2007, 2018), especially 
in the defining first part of the work. If conspicuously Sparta-like elements 
are less common in the later parts of the Kyrou Paideia, that may be in part 
because the work of definition has already been done, and in part because 
Kyros’ own behaviour is there shown as evolving in a less Hellenic 
direction in response to his conquests of Media and Babylon (Azoulay 
2007, 452; 2018, 189). 

We shall argue here that, for an ancient audience familiar with laconising 
discourse, elements of the text reminiscent of Sparta would be conspicuous 
and widespread. Even the brief, discordant and sweepingly negative coda 
on Persian decadence in Xenophon’s own day (Kyr. Paid. 8.8) has its 
counterpart in the author's predominantly pro-Spartan oeuvre, the 
extraordinary Ch. 14 of the Lak. Pol. in which Sparta’s own decadence is 
sketched with disapproval. More challenging, perhaps, will be the question 
of what an author so respectful, for the most part, of Sparta’s ideals and 
interests intended by comparing his preferred polis so closely with the 
founder of an empire which, in the writer’s day, was still both feared and 
despised as an enemy of Hellas (cf. Tuplin 1994, 131). 

Towards the end of the work, with Kyros’ empire established, the Great 
King summons his most influential subordinates and instructs them on 
the ideals and techniques of imperialism (7.5.71—86). Here as elsewhere in 
the Kyrou Paideia, both the terminology of Xenophon's Greek and the 
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political circumstances which it addresses apply remarkably to classical 
Sparta, often in ways which the author’s contemporaries would readily 
identify, and sometimes in ways which they might find instructive — about 
Sparta. First mentioned here, among those the King summons, are the 
homotimoi and ‘all whose presence was most opportune (émxaiprou)’. The 
homotimoi (‘those of similar high status’) are the old Persian aristocracy, 
named as such repeatedly from early in the work.’ Whether any 
corresponding term, or indeed institution, existed among these early 
Persians is for us not easy to discover, but even if did,” it would have been 
open to Xenophon not to employ a Greek word which so clearly recalled 
the distinctive name he repeatedly gives elsewhere to Sparta’s aristocracy, 
the homoioi (Hell. 3.3.5; Lak. Pol. 10.7; 13.1, 7; Anab. 4.6.14). This, then, 
might on its own serve as a prominent reference to Sparta. But in this 
context and widely elsewhere in the work other resemblances are 
numerous. The term epikairioi, used in the same sentence, is itself very likely 
a respectful nod to Spartan ideals, among which the importance of kairos 
(‘fit timing’) was cardinal, especially in military contexts. The word kairos 
and its cognates are favourites of Xenophon, unsurprisingly given the 
respect for Spartan mentalities which he shows elsewhere. In his Agesilaos 
applied to that king is perhaps the clearest general statement in any Greek 
text of the ideal use of kairos as made by a Spartan leader in matters of 
foreign policy: the king, ‘wherever he could, contrived things while 
remaining at home, but where kairos existed, he did not shrink from 
pursuing it...” (2.25, cf. 8.3; cf. Hell. 5.1.18 for Agesilaos’ half-brother 
Teleutias shown urging the exploitation of katros). We recall that when, in 
the Anabasis, Xenophon represents himself as having teased Cheirisophos 
by applying to him a cultural stereotype about Sparta, he invokes the term 
kairos, and Cheirisophos in his riposte uses the corresponding term pa. 
Xenophon is nowhere explicit on the general resemblance which he so 
elaborately constructs, between the culture of the victorious Kyros and 
that of Sparta. The nearest he comes is in commenting on the Assyrians, 
who ate said to have employed others, their neighbours the Hyrkanians, in 
the same way that the Lakedaimonians employed the Skiritai (on Lakonia’s 
own border), subjecting them unsparingly to pono (stressful activity) and to 
danger (4.2.1). The term ponos and its compounds were prominent in the 
characterisation of Sparta by other well-placed Greeks of the classical 
period, as by Xenophon himself (Lak. Pol. 3.2; 10.7; Ages. 5.3, 7.1, 9.3; 
Thuc. 1.70.8 (bis), 2.39.1, Plat. Laws 633b, Ar. Pol. 1338b ). Elsewhere in the 
Kyrou Paideia the element pon- is used positively and often of Kyros’ own 
culture (e.g. 1.2.1 — in defining Kyros himself; 1.2.16; 6.2.4). At 1.5.7, at 
the defining start of a speech by Kyros, the prince informs his chosen 
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subordinates that he identified their merits not recently but from their 
time as children, who had eagerly and thoroughly exerted themselves 
(ëkrovovrag) at things which the pods (n.b.) valued as koXà, and had utterly 
avoided those things which the city abhorred. Here again is a conspicuous 
concentration of elements associated with Sparta: the closely-watched 
childhood education, the imposition of a particular set of values, ponos, and 
the word kaAXà as almost a technical term for achievements and formal 
honours among Spartans. (Agesilaos in the He/lenika is quoted as defending 
the adult Sphodrias thus: he was one who from childhood had consistently 
performed every valued activity: nats te dv koi naðiokos kal tiov závra tà 
KoAd norðv Stetéreoe: 5.4.32). Kyros, again in recognisably Laconian style, 
preaches the virtue of knowing how to be commanded as well as to 
command kal épxeo0at...Kal Gpyew (4.1.4). 

Features emphasised by Xenophon in this long work on Kyros tally 
noticeably with qualities ascribed to Sparta in the main, eulogistic, sections 
of the same author's Lak. Pol; that is, the author’s values transcend the 
genres." A distinctive term, rare in this sense in other authors, pgôtoupy , 
is used in both works for ‘slacking’, the opposite of ponos (1.6.8, 34; 2.1.25; 
7.5.74-5,” 8.4.5; cf. Lak. Pol. 2.2; 4.4; 5.2; 14.4). Citizens, and especially 
the very young, are physically separated into their age-groups (1.2.4; Lak. 
Pol. 4-5); attendance at ‘school of justice’, to which the free poor do not 
go, is required before a young male can be admitted as an ephebe (trainee 
citizen and potential office-holder) (1.2.15; cf. Lak. Pol. 10.7). Men chosen 
for their special aptitude (rather than, for example, slave pedagogues) are 
appointed as teachers of the children (1.2.5; Lak. Pol. 2.2); children eat 
under school supervision — not only, as Xenophon notes touchingly, ‘at 
home with mother’ (1.2.8; Lak. Pol. 2.5 ); also imposed is endurance of 
hunger, and of extreme heat and cold (1.2.10—11: Lak. Pol. 2.34); 
whipping, sometimes severe, plays a large role (1.3.16—18; Lak. Pol. 2.2); 
adolescence and young adulthood is recognised as a risky time during 
which close supervision is required to prevent the young going off the rails 
(1.2.9; Lak. Pol. 3.1-2 ). Kyros’ childhood education taught him to defer 
to his elders in the street as in matters of seating, points familiar to us in a 
Spartan connection from the Lak. Pol. (8.7.10; Lak. Pol. 9.5 with Hdt. 
2.80.1 ). It is not kaAóv for young men to spend many nights with their 
wives (1.2.4; Zak. Pol. 1.5). Kyros, like the Spartan authorities, believed in 
explaining publicly the reasons why some individuals were promoted and 
others not (8.4.4, 10ff; Lak. Pol. 4.3). For the adult deviant, life is 
deliberately to be made unlivable in both societies (3.3.52; Lak. Pol. 9.5—6). 
Soldiers must be seen to eat the same food as their tent-mates (2.1.25; cf. 
Lak. Pol. 5-6 with Hodkinson 2000, index under ‘food’); the king invites 
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even common soldiers to dinner where they are served the same food as 
he is (2.1.30; cf. Lak. Pol. 15.4). 

Even the special danger for men who went far from their camp to 
excrete in privacy is dealt with in both works: both Kyros’ men and 
Spartans are to avoid this — apparently (1.6.36; Lak. Pol. 12.4). Kyros 
thought it especially important for soldiers, if their ranks should become 
confused on the battlefield, to be able to form ranks again (2.1.27) — a 
striking observation from Xenophon, who elsewhere (Lak. Pol. 11.7) states 
that re-forming hoplite ranks out of confusion is ‘something not easily 
learned by those not schooled under the laws of Lykourgos'.? Again, 
Kyros informs his troops that their enemies, though practised in some 
respects, are like mere laymen (ire, used three times) when compared 
with themselves, because lacking training in Pozo and in acting by night, as 
in other aspects of childhood education (ånalðevtor...naðevuátwv üxeí(poc, 
1.5.11—12)." Xenophon's Lykourgos is said to have taught children to 
make stealthy moves by night, while men of military age were required to 
act by night as by day, being forbidden to use a torch in the dark (Lak. Pol. 
2.7; 5.7). Successful night manoeuvres during the Peloponnesian War by 
Brasidas and Gylippos will have consolidated the reputation of Sparta for 
nocturnal soldiering. Xenophon commends Agesilaos for his skill at 
campaigning by night (Ages. 6.6). As for Kyros’ claim that the enemy were 
mere laymen, compare Xenophon's Lak. Pol. (13.5) on Sparta’s meticulous 
methods in sacrificing on campaign: ‘seeing this you would think all other 
peoples to be mere improvisers (avtooyediaotat) in military matters, and 
the Lakedaimonians alone to be true specialists in warfare’. Kyros arranges 
that his homotimoi should be freed of all civilian tasks, leaving them entirely 
free to train for war (2.1.21; 4.3.12; cf. 5.1.30); in the Lak. Pol. (ch. 7) 
Xenophon's Spartiates similarly specialise. Resemblances between these 
two wotks of Xenophon go some way to define the author's intention in 
the Kyrou Paideia. For most of the Lak. Pol. is in effect a grand argument for 
the idea, repeatedly made explicit (from 1.2—3 onwards), that Sparta is very 
unlike, indeed in most cases the opposite, of other Greek pois. This fact 
reduces the chance that, in composing the Kyrou Paideia, Xenophon 
thought himself to be in general imputing to his Persian model political 
and military qualities widely exemplified in Greek societies. 

There are several ways in which Xenophon emphatically makes clear 
that Kyros’ culture is not merely that of Sparta in costume. But before we 
explore that distinction, several other points of resemblance between the 
two cultures should be made clear; an important argument may depend 
on the sheet volume, as a proportion, of Laconian-looking elements in the 
Eastern ensemble of Xenophon's creating. Kyros is shown as a fit 
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comparator of Sparta in his systematic exploitation of kairos in military 
(and civil: 1.4.6) contexts; he and his allies know when to attack most 
economically, when an enemy is at his weakest (1.6.36; 3.3.8; 4.2.3; 7.5.15; 
on Sparta’s remarkable adhesion to this principle in choosing when and 
where to campaign against Athens in the 5™ century, Powell 1980). 
Whether a population so numerous as Kyros disposed of was quite so 
susceptible as little Sparta to considerations of manpower may of course 
be doubted. But in describing the Persia of the Kyroz Paideia, Xenophon 
uses the term Aairos and its cognates insistently; indeed, forms of éxwoup- 
(‘timely’, e.g. at 3.3.12, 29) may have been more characteristic of him than 
of any other writer of the classical period.“ Kyros claimed that ‘most laws 
seem to me to teach this above all: how to command and be commanded’ 
(1.6.20) — a principle ascribed elsewhere by Xenophon to Agesilaos (Ages. 
2.16 ) and, we are told, displayed in action by those Persians under Kyros 
who had been brought up as howotimoi (3.3.70). Thucydides had observed 
that Sparta’s army consisted mainly of ‘officers over officers’ (5.66.4), a 
point which Xenophon echoed in deliberately repetitive style, listing the 
different grades of officer in Kyros’ army: ‘pempadarchos..., de&adarcbos..., 
lochagos..., taxiarchos...taking care that the officers below him ensured that 
their subordinates did their duty’ (2.1.22). Xenophon records that, in 
Kyros’ army, even when senior commanders were absent, ‘no element was 
ever left without someone to control it, évapyov’ (3.3.11). 

The need for military deceit is emphasised in a way reminiscent of 
Sparta, though not entirely in the Spartan manner. Ambushes and decoys 
are recommended: ‘and if you do have to fight it out in the open, on ground 
that favours neither side..., there is great value in points of superiority 
procured long in advance’ (1.6.41; cf. Thuc. 5.69.2 on Sparta). Persian 
diplomatic deceit is approved (7.4.3ff), in a way which recalls Xenophon’s 
salute to Agesilaos’ deviousness against the Persian Tissaphernes. Sparta’s 
capacity to win hoplite battles on plains and in the open was a matter of 
local pride — and of general belief in Greece (cf. Thucydides 5.72.4 on 
hoplites in such a battle fleeing from those of Sparta before engaging; Xen. 
Ages. 2.11), but Sparta’s use of tactical tricks secretly prepared at home — 
in other words, long in advance — is itself noted by Perikles in the 
Thucydidean Funeral Speech (2.39.1). 

Part of Laconian trickery consisted of creating the show of an army 
glittering in metal and high colour, homogeneous in appearance and so 
giving the impression of being welded together unbreakably. Here 
Xenophon’s words on Persian military and diplomatic spectacle under 
Kyros recall his enthusiastic account of king Agesilaos’ visual parade of 
strength aimed against Persia in the 390s (cf. 4.5.22; 8.3.1, 5, 9). Similarly 
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recognisable from Agesilaos’ world, and also from the Lak. Pol. (13.2—5), 
is the description in the Kyroz Paideia of the commander meticulously 
sacrificing to all relevant divinities, and securing positive omens, before 
invading enemy territory (3.3.21—2). Huge emphasis is put on the need for 
deception and secrecy in war: one should be — so Kyros is instructed by his 
father — a plotter (émiBovdos), hiding one’s intentions (kpvytvovc), cheating 
(Sokepds) and a deceiver (anateòv), thieving and plundering, getting 
advantage over the enemy in every respect (1.6.27; cf. 2.4.17ff.; 3.1.19; 
5.3.9, 11). One senses in this flow of somewhat repetitious words the 
authors own convictions, as when, in his eulogy of Agesilaos, he 
emphatically commends that king’s mastery of deceit (Ages. 1.17; 6.5). And, 
alike in each of these two works, Xenophon makes explicit a distinction: 
such morality applies in war but not elsewhere (Ages. locc. citt.; Kyr. Paid. 
1.6.27—8)." Kyros uses formal competition among soldiers as part of their 
training, as Agesilaos did in the 390s (1.6.18; 2.1.22; 8.2.26; Agesilaos: Hel. 
4.2.5—8). Kyros’ provision to some non-/omotimoi of arms and higher status, 
with integration into the axés of the homotimoi and the prospect of sharing 
booty with the latter, recalls Sparta's acceptance of her perioikoi into the 
ranks of Spartiates (that is, of howoioï), as it may well have been meant to: 
the relevant passage contains the terms ôuoiwv and ôuoiav (2.1.15—18). 
Xenophon's vocabulary, applied to Kyros and his Persian world, can 
elsewhere do more than hint that he had Sparta in mind: the young of 
Persia use a kó0ov for drinking from streams (1.2.8), a vessel which 
Xenophon's Lakonising contemporary Kritias (34D) vaunted as specific to 
Sparta. Elsewhere, Xenophon refers to a standing rule among Persians as 
a rhétra (1.6.33), again a word — for the author's contemporary audience — 
eminently suggestive of the Spartan constitution with its supposedly 
immutable laws. 

Xenophon does, however, limit his assimilation of Kyros' world with 
that of Sparta (Tuplin 1994; Azoulay 2007, for numerous differences 
between the two cultures as portrayed by Xenophon). In addition to well- 
known and — for the author — perhaps unavoidable topics such as the 
employment of eunuchs, and of elaborate dress, by rulers of the Persian 
empire, Xenophon writes of several matters which his audience would see 
as constituting clear differences between the two societies. Some of these 
seem to be things that he might have omitted had he wished to make his 
grand compatison overwhelmingly harmonious. Kyros in his youth, he 
writes, ‘was perhaps too wordy (xoXvAoyórepoc)', and he emphasises the 
point by giving at some length reasons for this lapse from perfection. 
However, with time the prince came to use shorter speech (Adyou 
Boaxitepou) and to show aièws too (1.4.3—4), thereby — his audience would 
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understand — coming closer to Laconian standards (cf. Lak. Pol. 3.4—5 on 
aiôws in Spartan youth ). The mature Kyros is shown preaching on the 
familiar Greek theme of /0gos vs. ergon (3.3.39) but also on the inferiority of 
logos to established practice and law (nomos). No mere pep-talk before battle 
can convince soldiers not to flee in desperate situations; what is needed is 
attitudes inscribed in men permanently (éyypagrioeoGar...éupovor) by laws, a 
culture which gives to the brave a noble life and to the bad an unbearable 
existence (3.3.50—52). So much was eminently, recognisably, Spartan 
(Thuc. 5.69.2). However, schools for the young of the Persian elite laid 
more emphasis than did education among Greeks (xap'üpiv) on the 
teaching of justice, and boys at school regularly accused each other, even 
formally (éykAtjuata), of such things as theft, robbery, violence, deceit — and 
ingratitude (1.2.6—7). Archery (e.g. 1.2.12) was practised by the elite young 
of Persia, up to a certain stage (cf. 2.1.21). Xenophon has nothing 
comparable for Spartan schooling; we recall, rather, the attitude recorded 
of the Laconian prisoner who referred to arrows as '(mere) spindles’ (Thuc. 
4.40.2) — that is, perhaps, as things from the female sphere, unworthy of a 
hoplite's concern. 

These unSpartan elements in Xenophon's idealising portrait of Persian 
nobility show that the author did not wish his work to be treated as close 
to (in our terms) a roman à clef. Azoulay writes of the Kyrou Paideia (2007, 
445), *Xénophon s'amuse...à créer un jeu d'échos assourdis [‘muted’] avec 
le monde spartiate, sans chercher pour autant à assimiler les deux univers. 
This is fundamentally correct. However, the present writer believes that 
Xenophon's purpose was far from ludic (see below), that ‘assimilation’ in 
the English sense was exactly what he performed, and that far from being 
muted, some of his ‘echoes’ between Persian and Spartiate practices would 
strike Greeks of his day as positively criants. For his contemporary audience, 
a massive paradox was probably involved in any case. Could the ‘barbarians’ 
of Asia, widely perceived with contempt by Greeks in Xenophon's day — 
and most relevantly portrayed by Xenophon's revered chief Agesilaos as 
"like women’ in their military incompetence (Ages. 1.28; Hell. 3.4.19) — really 
have had a military culture of Sparta-like sophistication and then fallen so 
far in only the couple of generations between the time of Kyros and the 
débácles under Xerxes and Mardonios in 480—79? In contrast, real 
militarised Sparta could be conceived — as by Thucydides (1.18.1), no doubt 
under guidance from Spartan sources — as having endured with its 
Lykourgan constitution from (in our terms) the ninth century BC (‘slightly 
more than 400 years, approximately' before Thucydides wrote). 

If every element of Kyros' world had been portrayed by Xenophon as 
resembling in essentials, as well as in countless unmistakable details, a 
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familiar image of Sparta, Xenophon might have expected his readers or 
hearers to be incredulous on the literal level. Rather, they might be 
expected to assume ‘Of course this degree of coincidence can’t be true. 
Instead, the author is openly and honestly fantasising — for purposes of 
serious pedagogy — about how Spartan methods might have achieved a 
success in empire-building in Asia comparable to the success achieved in 
reality by Kyros. Let’s relax and enjoy his lesson about Sparta, albeit in an 
exotic setting.’ By differentiating Kyros’ world, deliberately and with some 
emphasis, from Sparta, Xenophon may rather be laying claim to a more 
ambitious historical argument: this was indeed no roman a clef (contrast 
Prinz 1911) but a text claiming the existence of two genuinely historical terms. 
Persia really had been, or could well have been, like that. Such may be the 
purpose of assertions made repeatedly and with emphasis in the course of 
the Kyrou Paideia; that such-and-such element of Kyreian culture still 
remains today (e.g. 1.2.16; 7.5.70; 8.1.6—7, 20, 24, 36; 8.2.7—8; 8.3.9, 10, 13, 
34; 8.4.5, 28; 8.5.21, 27; 8.6.9 and especially the catalogue of Kyreian 
survivals at 8.6.14; cf. the present tense at 8.5.2 and Gera 1993, 298). This 
insistence on contemporary testimony to remote history in effect engages 
the author's special authority, as one who had penetrated far into the 
Persian empire, to attest to the historicity of his account of the remote 
Kyros the Great. 


A client of Agesilaos? Xenophon's writings and Spartan history — 
some unifying hypotheses 
Xenophon's three longest works, those we have discussed here, along with 
the brief Agesilaos involve four very different approaches to narrating the 
past. But there is much that they share. The elements of eulogy, in three of 
the four wotks, apply not only to that area of the past which might seem 
most malleable because most distant, the time of Kyros the Great, but also 
to events among the closest to the time of writing, the circumstances of 
Agesilaos' last campaign, and death, in North Africa (c. 360/359). Even the 
largely fictional Kyrou Paideia makes clear, implicit, connections between 
the good practice of the distant Persian monarch and that of the recent 
Spartan dyarch. All four works are concerned with the Persian empire, two 
of them centrally (Anabasis and Kyrou Paideia) and the other two (Hellenika 
and Agesilaos) to a lesser extent but still importantly. Spartan individuals 
bestride three of these works, and even the Kyrou Paideia is lavishly infused 
with elements drawn from the author's knowledge of Sparta. How far, if 
at all, may these four works share political purposes? 

That Xenophon wrote three of these four works with an eye to 
promoting Sparta's political interests is clear from the extraordinary pattern 
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of omissions, of matters harmful to the Laconian cause. And even for the 
Kyrou Paideia the near-perfection of the Persian king reflects on the moral 
character of the Spartans he is made to resemble. We have touched on the 
literary sacrifices which Xenophon’s omissions involved. The author’s 
silence, or near silence, on the Theban creation of fortified cities in 
Messenia and Arkadia, namely Messene and Megalopolis, involved 
suppressing what must have been intensely interesting and varied reactions 
on the part of local people delivered from Spartan domination. We think 
of the record, from elsewhere (Paus. 4.26.5), of men of Messenian origin 
returning from abroad ‘from yearning for their fatherland and age-old 
hatred of the Spartans’; how did these men interact with Messenians who 
had remained, and whose knowledge of Spartans was real and inevitably 
nuanced? Then there is the anecdote (Plut. Ly&. 28.5) of helots who, asked 
by their Theban captors to sing Spartan songs, refused because ‘the masters 
wouldn’t like it. Xenophon was well able to tell a colourful tale; we have 
seen, for example, how he weaves an artful love story in order to ‘spin’ 
Agesilaos’ role in the Sphodrias episode. In choosing when to write with 
charm or with plainness, with intimate detail or with large omissions, his 
priority was not literary but political. 

Some of the matters which Xenophon chose to suppress concerned the 
standing of Sparta generally. The details of how the Spartan army was 
defeated at Leuktra would surely have formed a topic of almost 
inexhaustible interest. Yet the subject is skimped. Xenophon says even less 
of how Sparta was impoverished economically as well as shackled militarily 
by the freeing of helots and creation of Messene and Megalopolis. Other 
matters suppressed or played down concerned less the shared interest of 
Spartans and more the standing of Agesilaos in particular. Such are the 
affairs in which the king is recorded, by other authors, as involved in mortal 
(and even post-mortem, in the case of Lysandros) opposition to fellow 
Spartans. In choosing not to be the impartial historian in these cases, 
general or factional, Xenophon should not be assumed to have acted on/y 
out of ‘chagrin’ (Grote’s word, concerning Xenophon’s reasons for 
obscuring the account of Leuktra: A History of Greece, vol. 10, ch.78), 
or because Sparta’s humiliations were ‘too painful for him to recall’ 
(de Ste. Croix 1972, 151), or from ‘bitter distaste and resentment’ 
(Cawkwell 1976, 65f.), or from a memorialist’s desire to protect the long- 
term moral reputation of his favoured city and ruler. 

For Xenophon, without the benefit of modern hindsight, Spartan 
supremacy was — whenever he wrote — not necessarily finished. Even a 
work as late as the Agest/aos (359 or later) might well be written with 
practical hope of a Spartan resurgence (cf. Kralli 2017, esp. 489-96, for 
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later, real, resurgence), and of renewed vigour in the faction, the policies, 
which Agesilaos had championed. As we seek to avoid modern hindsight 
on Sparta’s future, but rather to imagine how Xenophon might envisage 
that future from his various viewpoints over the years, two modern phrases 
may better capture the author’s mentality. Both are used to commend 
withholding information on military subjects: ‘an operational matter’ and 
‘giving aid and comfort to the enemy’. To describe fully such matters as 
Leuktra, Messene, Megalopolis or lethal faction within Sparta would not 
only encourage external foes but would give practical information on 
points of weakness to be exploited, on how to damage Sparta again, in the 
near future. Xenophon in this respect may be very far indeed from being 
‘a colleague’ of today’s scholars. As a knowledgeable partisan of Sparta, 
it might be his higher purpose to deny kairos to contemporary enemies. 
Thucydides may have envisaged having readers as far into the future 
‘as human nature remained the same’ (3.82.2, cf. 1.22.4). Xenophon’s 
horizons were different. He has understandably been described as lacking 
‘a proper concern for posterity’ (Cartledge 1987, 66). He was indeed not 
writing as our colleague. His writings were closer in purpose to the 
briefings issued to journalists, and thus to the public, by a modern Ministry 
of Defence in time of conflict. His historical texts were themselves ‘an 
operational matter’. 

In exploring a possible community of purpose between our four texts, 
one should ask what Xenophon knew about the purposes of his revered 
Agesilaos. Did the king retain, after withdrawing from Asia Minor in 394, 
a firm ambition to re-invade one day? Because if so, all four texts might 
address that purpose, albeit in very different ways. Xenophon does not 
record, of the period between Sparta’s withdrawal from Asia in 394 and the 
late 360s, any such aggressive purpose in the king himself. But such silence 
on Xenophon’s part is no basis for argument. For one thing, it had been 
— Xenophon writes — Agesilaos’ special skill to mislead a Persian foe (in the 
person of Tissaphernes) as to his aggressive purposes. More generally, one 
does not usually forearm an enemy by making clear one’s intention to 
attack — unless that attack can be made in advance to seem irresistible 
(as Xerxes had reportedly hoped, before invading Greece in 480: Hdt. 
7.146-8). Sparta, with its small supply of citizen troops, was an extreme 
case of an imperial power needing to leverage its resources by surprise and 
trickery. More particularly still, the King’s Peace, an agreement between 
Persia and, above all, Sparta, to refrain from mutual hostilities, was in 
existence from 386 until well after Leuktra, and Sparta had sought an 
accommodation with Persia long before 386 (Hell. 4.8.12—15). Peace, or the 
search for it, tended to preclude any clear display by Sparta of intention to 
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reinvade Asia. However, the Peace eventually became unbearable to Sparta 
because the Persian King after Leuktra ruled that Sparta had no claim to 
recover Messenia (Ages. 2.29). Agesilaos in the last months of his long life 
engaged militarily in Egypt (probably in 360; Cartledge 1987, 21, 328), 
against the interest of the Persians whose territory Egypt had long been. 
Xenophon now ascribes to the Spartan king ‘a desire to free again the 
Greeks of Asia’ (Ages. 2.29). If Xenophon was here revealing an ambition 
in Agesilaos which had persisted since the 390s (cf. Ages. 7.5—7, and 
Xenophon's own approval of that aggressive attitude, bid. 7.7) but which 
for decades had needed to be hidden, this might simply be one more case 
of the historian’s work following closely Sparta’s, and the king’s, diplomatic 
and military interest.” 

Agesilaos, duting the lifetime of the King's Peace, could have no 
certainty about how long it would last. Modern knowledge that it lasted 
for decades may implant, from hindsight, a false supposition that Agesilaos 
would have anticipated this, and therefore that any wish on his part to re- 
invade Asia might be faint, because involving a remote period of the future 
at which he might not even be alive. Thoughts of mortality might, indeed, 
work in an opposite direction: the longevity of the Persian king Artaxerxes, 
and thus of his peaceful policy, could itself not be predicted. It would be 
sensible for Sparta, however quietly, to retain plans for war. The insecurity 
of peace treaties in recent times would be known to all. Persia in the late 
fifth century had accused Sparta of never being consistent even from one 
diplomatic embassy to the next (Thuc. 4.50.1—2). And Artaxerxes was the 
monarch against whom Sparta had supported prince Kyros’ uprising 
in 401. He could hardly be expected to show goodwill, or even trust, 
towatds Sparta. 

Why, in principle, might Agesilaos wish for war in Asia? He might hope 
thereby to repair the damage to his own standing caused by his withdrawal 
from Persian territory in 394, after — as Xenophon shows — making such 
a fanfare about his Apamemnonic ambitions of conquest in the East, and 
after having tasted such a degree of eminence there. He might hope 
thereby to emerge at last from the shadow of his former patron Lysandros, 
who had to his permanent credit the crushing of another empire, the 
Athenian. Even Xenophon, although he suppressed — it seems — a story of 
Agesilaos’ having sought to poison Lysandros’ posthumous reputation by 
revealing him as a subversive, does record (some of) the king’s spectacular 
moves to contest and degrade the latter’s pre-eminence in his lifetime (Fve//. 
3.4.7—10, with Cartledge 1987, 152-3). 

Less personally, Agesilaos might hope on Sparta’s behalf that establishing 
a degree of control over Asia Minor might largely remove the Persians’ 
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capacity to threaten mainland Greece with a fleet — as happened in 394 
when Persia first created the fleet which annihilated Spartan naval power 
at the battle of Knidos, and then, also in collaboration with the Athenian 
admiral Konon, attacked the coast of Laconia and occupied part of Sparta’s 
territory, the island of Kythera (Hell. 4.8.7—8). Sparta's men on the island 
fled under truce and were replaced — so Xenophon records, in what may 
have been a pointed terminological reversal — by an Athenian ‘harmost’. All 
this, though Xenophon does not say so, was reminiscent of Athens' naval 
assaults in the same area, and capture of Kythera, in the 420s. Now that 
Persia had changed sides, Spartans might well fear — as Xenophon hints 
through words he ascribes to Konon — an undoing of the result of the 
Peloponnesian War: ‘What they (the Spartans) endured most ponos to 
achieve (the dismantling of Athens' fortifications and navy), you 
(Pharnabazos, Persia's commander) will now deprive them of’ (Hell. 4.8.9). 

Events after Agesilaos’ withdrawal from Asia Minor might, then, 
provoke deep but discordant reactions at Sparta. They might, as actually 
happened, produce attempts to appease Persia. But they might also add to 
Spartan determination eventually and by military means to neutralise Persia 
as a source of threat; that is, they might intensify the motivation which had 
impelled Agesilaos to invade Asia in the first place. Rather than have Asia 
Minor remain a permanent reservoir for potential Persian aggression, 
Agesilaos and other Spartans might hope to use revenues from that area to 
supply — among other things — funds for a renewed fleet of Sparta’s own. 

The ideology of ‘freeing the Greeks’, which Sparta had brandished 
during the Peloponnesian War, made it lastingly undesirable to submit 
those Greeks after the war to substantial and frequent taxation, such as 
the Athenians had used to fund their own imperial navy. But going one 
better than the Athenians, by conquering and taxing the ‘barbarian’ 
residents of Asia Minor, would be quite another matter. The idea of 
‘harvesting’ Asia as conquerors is one that Xenophon raises in connection 
with king Kyros’ empire-building (Kyr. Paid. 4.5.16; kapawous, seemingly a 
distinctive linguistic usage). Land conquered but afterwards left empty was 
unprofitable, a consideration imputed alike to Kyros (Kyr. Paid. 4.4.5) and 
to Agesilaos (Ages. 1.20). Conquered people could be left in place, as we 
read of good king Kyros promising in the Kyrow Paideia (4.4.10—11): 
‘keeping the same houses, working the same land, living with the same 
women and ruling your children as you do now’ (idealising words which 
reveal, by inversion, the fate which might normally be expected by the 
conquered). On top of that, the fortunate conquered are assured, they will 
no longer have to fight any wars; to paraphrase, *we'll do that for you...just 
bring us your weapons...and you'll have peace, honest! (8640€). We might 
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even see here, in this proposal ascribed to the idealised Kyros, an implicit 
prospectus for the imperial Sparta of Xenophon’s own day, to offer to 
Asiatics a form of voluntary, happy, helothood. 

The hypothesis that conquests in Asia remained Agesilaos’ steady 
ambition from the 390s onwards would help explain much of Spartan 
history of the 380s and 370s. For it would illuminate something which 
even the king’s fellow citizens found objectionable: his persistent, 
undisguised, policy of military intervention against Thebes, and his 
attempts to use the King’s Peace to deprive that city of control of Boiotia. 
Xenophon writes plainly of Agesilaos’ being motivated ‘by hatred of the 
Thebans’ (Hell. 5.1.33). Several of the best modern students of Sparta have 
found that steady hostility short-sighted or even incomprehensible: de Ste 
Croix seemed to describe it as ‘insane’ (1972, 162). But Thebes had, in the 
390s, polluted, by religious and secular means, Agesilaos’ campaign to 
emulate Agamemnon and outdo Lysandros by conquests in Asia. Thebes, 
funded by Persian gold, had set off the “Corinthian War’ which had forced 
the Spartan king to withdraw from Asia. Well might Agesilaos assume that 
Thebes had by any means, including (as we have seen) the most 
disreputable, to be deprived permanently of its ability to block, in the 
Persian interest, Spartan expansion in Asia. Indeed, Sparta’s action in 
seizing control of Thebes (perhaps without Agesilaos’ foreknowledge) and 
then of holding onto it (almost certainly, as we have seen, with Agesilaos’ 
agreement), might be expected to endanger the King’s Peace which 
stipulated that Greek states be left independent. If Persia was going to 
object to any of Sparta’s heavy-handed exploitation of the King’s Peace to 
impose her own domination in mainland Greece, it might be to protect 
Thebes. For Thebes was Persia’s best — and most symbolic — ally in Greece, 
the most important state to medise in 480, a resource for Mardonios’ 
invading army in 479, and recently the fulcrum by which Persia in 394 had 
levered Agesilaos out of Asia. (Unsurprisingly, Thebes would, according to 
Xenophon, rehearse similar claims in dealing with the Great King after 
Leuktra: Hell. 7.1.34.) Seizing Thebes — whether or not Sparta saw that as 
a step against Persia — might be expected to produce in Persia the 
apprehension that it was anti-Persian in intent. But if we assume that the 
ultimate aim of Agesilaos’ foreign policy was to conquer much of Asia, 
risking Persian revocation of the King’s Peace would not matter crucially; 
so long as Sparta held Thebes, a road to Asia was open. 

A very similar order of priorities might account for Agesilaos’ support 
of Sphodrias, after the failed attempt to seize Peiraieus. It is quite likely 
that Agesilaos had authorised that raid in advance. (He had, after all, 
a family connection with Sphodrias; their sons’ liaison might not merely 
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have promoted, but could even have resulted in part from, a degree of trust 
between the two fathers. Such was the intertwining at Sparta of the erotic 
with the political.) Agesilaos might have taken aim at Peiraieus for similar 
reasons to those we have hypothesised in the case of the seizure of Thebes. 
For the blocking of Agesilaos’ Asian ambitions in 394 had been brought 
about not only by Thebes’ Persian-funded action but by Athenian enmity 
in league with Thebes. The Athenian admiral Konon, with a Persian- 
financed fleet, had destroyed Sparta’s imperial navy in that year. Seizing 
Peiraieus in 378, albeit after Sparta had lost its control of Thebes, might be 
seen as a necessary step towards preventing a reforming of the alliance 
between Thebes and Athens which had effectively protected the Persian 
empire in the 390s. 

Agesilaos’ possible grand anti-Persian ambitions are sometimes admitted 
by scholars but described as a dream (as, for example, by Cawkwell, cited 
above p. 1). The word, like the thing itself, has a certain seductive 
imprecision. Thus even de Ste. Croix (1972, 160) writes that, after the 
crushing of Sparta’s navy at Knidos (in 394), ‘any further dreams of 
conquest in Asia’ became ‘quite out of the question’, yet goes on to 
describe the King’s Peace made some six years later as quite likely ‘a blow 
to the aspirations of Agesilaus in regard to Asia Minor’ (ibid., 162). The 
word ‘dream’ may reflect rather a historian’s judgement, made with 
knowledge from hindsight, that a certain wish was never fulfilled, while 
clouding not only the issue of whether it might reasonably have been 
entertained at the time but also the separate question of whether it actually 
was entertained and indeed acted upon. The Persians themselves, as 
witness their sustained diplomatic efforts to keep Sparta within bounds, 
seem not to have been so sure that Agesilaos’ ambitions had been safely 
contained after 394. Whether, if Agesilaos had got back into Asia, he might 
to a degree have anticipated Alexander is not knowable, and is not a 
concern here. Our question rather is, Did Agesilaos himself retain his anti- 
Persian desire of the mid 390s, and in a way that may have guided our 
author? There may seem to be a good chance that the Spartan king was 
one who dreamed with his eyes open, that his dream impacted Greek 
populations concretely on a grand scale, and that its effects persist in the 
shape of Xenophon’s surviving oeuvre. If so, we should hesitate to apply 
the word ‘panhellenism’: Agesilaos’ project — for all Xenophon might hint 
at its benefits for Greeks generally — would involve rather a super-Sparta. 

We have seen that Agesilaos ranks with Sokrates as a revered figure in 
Xenophon’s work, receiving eulogy, and hardly exposed to adverse 
criticism except in the cushioned form of apologia. Apologia by omission 
is to have been expected in the explicit eulogy of the Agesilaos, more 
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remarkable is the extent of omission, for defensive reasons, in the more 
historiographic-looking Hellenika. Both works seem, by the values to which 
they appeal in defending the king, to have in mind a Spartan, or at least 
lakonophile, audience. In the Anabasis, where the scope for reflecting or 
deflecting criticism of the king may have been limited to the obscure subject 
of Agesilaos’ possible share in responsibility (at, or just before, the 
beginning of his reign) for mounting the Greek expedition in support of 
prince Kyros, the more pervasive personal apologia has as its object 
(and subject...) Xenophon himself. But perhaps the more important 
apologia implicit in the Anabasis is for a principle: that the expedition in 
support of prince Kyros had not been impractical, that the Persian empire 
could be defeated on its own ground in future. Soldiers among the 
Ten Thousand suggest that the Great King fears a future invasion by 
Greeks (2.4.3—4), and for that reason wants not to have Greek soldiers in 
the present force going home to report that they had beaten the King 
‘at his own gates’ and had ‘come away laughing’. Xenophon writes 
elsewhere of his own ambition: to tell the Greeks at home that they do not 
have to be poor, because they can exchange the poverty of their homeland 
for riches in territory conquered from Persia (3.2.26). That Greek hoplites 
and their auxiliaries after Kounaxa, although demoralised by the loss of all 
their generals and lacking many local allies or cavalry, could march across 
so much of the Great King’s territory and, for the most part, survive, lent 
itself to an a fortiori argument of perennial clarity: with greater resources 
and strategic caution actual conquest was possible. According to Xenophon, 
that thought — concerning the survival of the Ten Thousand — played a 
large part in persuading Lysandros to urge upon Agesilaos the invasion of 
Asia in 396 (Hell. 3.4.2). Also according to Xenophon, it was reported to 
the Spartan assembly that, in the opinion of the warrior Iason of Pherai, the 
anabaseis first of the Kyreians then of Agesilaos even with modest forces 
had brought the King of Persia to stake everything. In Iason’s reported 
view, it was ‘even easier to conquer Persia than Greece’ (Hell. 6.1.12).” 
At the conclusion of the Kyrou Paideia Xenophon in his own voice writes 
of the ease with which, in his own day, anyone invading Persian territory 
could circulate freely without having to fight a battle (8.8.7). 

Very much of Xenophon’s literary output was concerned with practical 
details and principles of rule, civilian as well as military. That character 
extends beyond the four works we have treated here, applying also to the 
economic proposals for Athens in the Poroz, to the treatises on hunting 
with dogs, on horsemanship, on command of cavalry and, in the Hieron, to 
the practicalities of autocracy. The major study by Azoulay (2018) on 
Xenophon’s treatment of charis is tellingly subtitled “A Greek guide to 
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political manipulation’. The most extensive display of military practicality 
in Xenophon’s oeuvre is, of course, in the Anabasis. The commander whose 
successful practice predominates there is Xenophon himself; his qualities 
include a general regard for the Spartan interest, a capacity to work well 
with a Spartan co-commander, an unsentimental ability to analyse and 
navigate discord between Spartan officers in the field, and the capacity to 
improvise, to fend off in a variety of unfamiliar situations attacks by non- 
Greeks who were fighting on, and for, their home ground. From this work 
the other grand lesson which Xenophon’s audience might predictably 
draw, alongside the fragility of the Persian empire, was that Xenophon was 
exceptionally, even uniquely, qualified to play an influential role in any 
further attempt by Sparta to exploit that fragility. 

Now, why was Xenophon settled, by the authorities of Sparta and very 
probably by Agesilaos in particular, on a privileged estate at Skillous, close 
to the border of the Spartan-controlled territory of Messenia? Again, it 
may be worth dispelling the ghost of collegial thinking in ourselves. 

In case we may feel ‘Why wouldn’t Greek authorities reward and 
promote the work of so competent and interesting a writer?’, we should 
recall that not only do we not know that Xenophon had published anything 
in writing by the time he was granted his estate at Skillous, but that the 
Spartans of the period were in general no friends of books or writers — let 
alone of foreign writers.” That Xenophon was privileged, and kept fairly 
close, by Sparta suggests rather that Sparta could imagine a great value in 
him, for the future and in action. That value was not simply as a general. 
The fairly recent achievements of Brasidas in the Thraceward region, of 
Gylippos at Syracuse and very likely of Lysandros as naval commander, 
each able to inspire and guide large forces of non-Spartans, had enforced 
the lesson that to have a Spartan citizen as commander was almost 
essential?! That the proven leader Xenophon was so highly valued, in 
spite of his alien origin in an enemy city, is likeliest to be connected with a 
more specific quality: Spartans had seen that he could guide troops, in the 
Spartan interest, within the Persian empire. For Sparta he was, in short, an 
intelligence asset. 

But why, given that Xenophon had already earned a fine reputation 
among leading Spartans, devote much time to writing the book Anabasis? 
Even if, as now widely believed by scholars, the book in its present form 
dates from late in the author's life, that would not preclude the existence 
of earlier or partial versions. Speculation here should be brief. Possible 
motives for the author include a desire, as the years went by, to keep 
himself in the eye of Spartans, not least to preserve a privileged position at 
Skillous. Although there is late testimony to Xenophon’s sons having been 
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schooled at Sparta (Diog. Laert. 2.54; Plut. Ages. 20), nothing clearly 
suggests that he himself lived there for long. If his stay at Skillous was 
indeed of many years, a book — highlighting his special qualities — might be 
a useful way to compensate for his physical distance from Spartan 
authorities. Very few books, or booklets, are recorded as written by 
Spartans of the period; the two we hear of, both on the Spartan 
constitution, were the works of eminent exiles, the former king Pausanias? 
and Thibron (probably the same man as the general who features 
unfavourably in Xenophon's writing). In each case the likeliest main 
motive for writing was to communicate from an imposed distance with 
influential men at Sparta itself. 

Xenophon probably understood that his own good standing with the 
Spartans depended very largely on his perceived utility as a potential guide 
within the Persian empire. If so, he might reasonably wish to promote 
among Spartans, not least against a day when Agesilaos might not be 
available as a champion, the idea that re-invasion of Persian territory was 
actually desirable. That idea was, on good Spartan logic, eminently 
contestable (de Ste. Croix 1972, 100; Cartledge 1987, 189). Two ambitious 
Spartan interventions in Asia Minor had come to little, in 401-0 and 
396—4. Later, Agesilaos was accused within Sparta, as we have seen, of 
campaigning excessively even over the far lesser distances involving 
Thebes and Boiotia. And yet a desire to divide and weaken other Greek 
communities, such as the Boiotians, involved a favourite Spartan formula: 
Xenophon writes of a ‘long-established’ Lakedaimonian desire ‘to make 
the Boiotian cities independent of Thebes’ (Hell. 5.1.36). The same 
hegemonic recipe was applied to Mantineia, and at the same period (Hel. 
5.2.1—7; cf. 6.5.4). One may even wonder whether Agesilaos was happy to 
advertise, even exaggerate, his personal loathing of Theban ascendancy in 
Boiotia as a means of reassuring his fellow citizens, by masking a far less 
conventional ambition on his part: to re-invade the Persian empire. 

No Spartan imperial fleet was available after 394, nor were there 
financial resources which might seem adequate to build and maintain one 
in the face of apparently limitless Persian counter-resources. The fear of 
Persian funds was one which Persia itself was happy to encourage. The 
Great King formally promised to uphold his treaty by ‘going to war by 
land and sea, with ships and with money (kai vavot koi yońuaowy: Hell. 
5.1.31. The last two nouns could indeed have been chosen for their special 
impact at Sparta. Relevant too is the story told by Herodotos, set at the 
start of the 5^ century but quite likely reflecting ideas of a later period, in 
which a diplomat, appealing at Sparta for help against Persia for the Ionian 
revolt, was asked about the distances involved in the Persian empire; the 
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figures he gave were, to his Spartan interlocutor, so dauntingly large that 
he was unceremoniously ordered to go away (Hdt. 5.50). A century and 
mote after the Ionian revolt, with Sparta's citizen population shrunken and 
Persia’s naval capacities freshly and painfully demonstrated, further grand 
adventure in the East might look to many at Sparta as (in our terms) 
a vanity project, certain to be highly expensive, possibly disastrous at worst, 
and at best likely to produce a conquering general who would, like 
Lysandros (and regent Pausanias before him), provoke jealousy, suspicion 
and division at home. 

If we conceive both that Agesilaos may well have remained an enemy- 
in-waiting of Persia throughout the period from 394 to his death, but also 
that many of his fellow citizens (as witness also Sparta’s long adhesion to 
the King’s Peace) did not share his aggression, many of the features of our 
four Xenophontic works may seem to cohere. All four, we have argued, 
show signs of being addressed, at least in part, to a Spartan or pro-Spartan 
audience. All four have a bias in favour of Agesilaos, either in the sense of 
sheltering him from criticism or praising his methods. Apologia and eulogy 
of the king are both performed by the application of distinctively Spartan 
criteria. This praise and defence were not extinguished by Agesilaos’ death; 
rather they reached a climax in the posthumous Agesilaos, in which the 
king’s ideal of helping Asiatic Greeks by combating Persia is — as in the 
Hellenika — explicit. But the term ‘Agesilaos’ may be treated in part as a 
synecdoche; even a dyarch of Sparta needed a body of domestic support 
if his policies were to prosper, and Xenophon after the king's death 
conceivably addressed some of his writings to former supporters in Sparta 
who could keep the flame alive. 

Three of our four works make, in their very different ways, a case for 
attacking Persia. But what of the Kyrou Paideia which, far from seeming to 
advocate an attack on the ‘barbarian’, elaborately and consciously 
assimilates the founding culture of the Persian empire to Sparta's vaunted 
qualities, in the process explaining sympathetically such unGreek 
phenomena as empowered eunuchs (e.g. 5.4.11—12; 7.5.58-65) and 
extravagant clothing for male rulers (e.g. 8.1.40—41)? If that work too was 
indeed addressed in part to Spartans or their sympathisers, how might it 
serve the agenda of aggression which we have hypothesised? Paradoxically, 
the idea of a Persia which had been somewhat Lykourgan in the remote 
days of king Kyros may have been expected to answer the needs of an anti- 
Persian agitator in the fourth century. The attitude imputed by Herodotos 
to king Kleomenes, who in effect ‘knew that he didn't know’ about the 
scale of the Persian empire, must have been widely shared among Greeks, 
and might apply to the general nature as well as to the size of the enemy 
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territory. Much of the success of Herodotos’ work presumably lay in Greek 
curiosity — that is, potential credulity — about the vast empire of the 
‘barbarians’. Understanding enemy culture was an instrument of war.^ 
By making the Persian empire, in its origins and even in some of its 
surviving features, recognisable to Spartans, Xenophon might hope to 
mitigate fear of the unknown. This may explain why, as Tuplin has 
observed, ‘the oriental colour of Cyropaedia is underdeveloped, even by 
comparison with contemporary and earlier Greek literature about the 
Achaemenid state’ (1994, 162, referring to zd. 1990). 

A narrative of how Sparta-like methods had allowed Kyros to conquer, 
to create his empire, would also imply that those same methods might 
repeat the process. The task of permanently holding down large conquered 
territory might be even greater, a point addressed by Xenophon through 
the mouthpiece of his Kyros (Ayr. Paid. 7.5.76). Kyros?’ solution involves 
rejecting Pgdvovpyia and luxury, and embracing ponoi (7.5.74, cf. 80). Such 
was an eminently Spartan formula, at least in Xenophon's mind: elsewhere 
(Hell. 5.1.16) he portrays Agesilaos’ half-brother Teleutias as saying that 
Sparta reached her apparently happy position (as pre-eminent power in 
Greece) through accepting ponos and danger rather than by relaxation 
(bo9vuotco). Spartans had effectively been encouraged to grand ambition 
earlier in the same work, again by words ascribed to Kyros: ‘Consider: these 
men called homotimoi ate few in number, but they easily succeed in ruling 
the other Persians, numerous though they are.’ (2.1.3) What worked for 
the homotimoi might work for the homoioi, on the principle adumbrated in the 
opening words of the Lak. Pol. (1.1). 

If Agesilaos did indeed, during the years of the King’s Peace, respect 
the need for a pacific discourse concerning the Persian empire while 
entertaining thoughts of eventual conquest of Persian territory, Xenophon’s 
Kyrou Paideia, for long somewhat mysterious in its purposes and methods, 
may emerge as a supreme work of diplomatic ambivalence, calculated for 
the times (or, in Spartan terms, suited to the kairos). For as well as saluting 
the founding culture of the Persian empire, a reality now safely remote in 
time, it emphasised in its later sections the decadence and weakness of later 
and contemporary Persia and showed, implicitly but at length and in detail, 
how it might be defeated. Azoulay writes (2018, 147) of king Kyros: 
‘The Persian’s extraordinary trajectory is worth comparing to Agesilaus’s 
thwarted destiny. The two stories present striking similarities.’ To which we 
might add that the Kyrou Paideia, ot an earlier draft of it, may well have been 
wtitten at a time when Agesilaos had not yet been finally thwarted by death. 
The work, in short, may be compatible with Agesilaos’ ultimate aims. 
It protected the latter's shorter-term diplomacy with Persia, commended 
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his strategic methods, and very likely involved the king’s favoured mode of 
encouragement-through-deceit.” 

How likely is it that Spartans might be persuaded by a picture of a 
Laconian-style early Persia? The question opens a wide, still underexplored, 
topic: What knowledge, or sense, did Spartans have of their own and 
others’ history? If king Archidamos in the late 430s could boast that his 
fellow citizens were not so well educated as to be inclined to criticise their 
own constitution (Thuc. 1.84.3), that vaunted ignorance might well apply 
to their own constitutional history. If, as is nowadays increasingly 
suspected,” that constitution went back no further than the late sixth 
century rather than to the ‘slightly more than 400 years approximately’ of 
Thucydides, well might /zstoria on the subject be discouraged. Xenophon, 
in the Lak. Pol. (10.8), suggests that Lykourgos belonged to the age of the 
early Heraklids, that is, to a very remote century, but he is otherwise vague 
on what he must surely have recognised to be a topic of interest and great 
importance for his thesis in that work — the durability of Sparta’s 
constitution. Azoulay well writes (2018, 272) that in the Lak. Pol. 
‘Xenophon was methodically trying to do away with chronology’.*’ 
Spartans a fortiori might well ‘know that they didn’t know’ about a Persian 
constitution of remote times, and be open to persuasion. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that the assimilation of Kyros’ Persia and 
Lykourgan Sparta might still come as something of a shock to Spartans 
ot Lakonisers. That may explain why Xenophon nowhere in the Kyrou 
Paideia makes the comparison explicit. Rather, he lets it emerge from 
a long accumulation of detail, which might have induced a growing sense 
of (reassuring) familiarity. In contrast, a blunt announcement near 
the start that (‘barbarian’) Persia and the noblest of all Hellenic 
constitutions had strikingly similar origins might have been met with 
hostile incredulity. 

What if Spartans, envisaged (on our hypothesis) as a target audience of 
Xenophon’s grand thesis, had nevertheless suspected that they were being 
lied to? Would they have been expected to mind? Xenophon’s accounts in 
the Hellenika of first Eteonikos and then Agesilaos lying radically about 
the outcome, respectively, of the battles of Arginousai and Knidos, imply 
that those commanders expected their men, their city, to forgive them 
when the truth, inevitably, came out. They would be seen, to borrow a 
phrase from Plato, to have lied ‘for a good cause’, ém’dya0@ (Laws 663d—e). 
Xenophon himself evidently approved of these lies, and of other well- 
meaning deception by Agesilaos. 

The present chapter has been largely concerned with Xenophon’s 
misleading by multiple omissions. But finally we should confront the 
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possibility that in the Kyrou Paideia we have an attempt to mislead by 
commission, that is, by an elaborate set of lies. Such can never be proved; 
Xenophon may have believed in a thesis about early Persia which he had 
learned from another. But if we were to assume the existence of some such 
influential forebear, we should also have to assume that such a person 
shared with Xenophon not only an energetic interest in exploring Persian 
history but a belief in the same elaborate set of techniques which in 
Xenophon’s view, expressed elsewhere, had made Sparta great. Such a 
combination would be, to my knowledge, unparalleled in literary history 
after Xenophon. To hypothesise the existence of such a theorist before 
Xenophon wrote would come close to assuming the reality of a second, or 
rather a prior, Xenophon. A more economical hypothesis is available. 

Xenophon was heir to traditions remote from our own, and one of them 
was closer to the Academy than to academia. Sokrates is portrayed as 
commending lies, in certain circumstances, by Xenophon (Mem. 4.2.17). 
Plato’s ‘noble lie’ in the Republic concerned the origin of a constitution 
(414b—c, 415c; cf. 389b—d, and especially 459c on the need for ‘frequent 
lying and cheating — ovyvà tà Wevder koi tf ämétn — by the rulers for the 
benefit of the ruled’ ); less known today is the elaborate guide to lying in 
the altogether less familiar (Lakonising) Laws. In the latter work, the 
citizens of his ideal state are to be systematically inducted into a false sense 
that their state had never had a constitution other than that which Plato 
prescribes (798a—b). Origins of constitutions were evidently, in the Spartan 
and Lakonising traditions, a prime site for lying (cf. Plato Laws 682e, for 
prolific myth-telling by Spartans about the early Dorians, and more 
generally on Sparta’s pseudo-history of itself, Powell 2018a). Fake ideas 
about patrioi politeiai had swarmed at, and after, the end of the fifth century, 
under Spartan influence. In the absence of evidence that Xenophon 
derived from predecessors his view of a Sparta-like Persia, we may at least 
suggest that his Kyrou Paideia was cognate with his demonstrated desire for 
wat against the Persia of his own day, a desire itself allied to his loyalty to 
the person, the aims, and the methods, sometimes mendacious, of king 
Agesilaos. We may, notwithstanding, wish to give Xenophon the benefit 
of the doubt, but only if we are still inclined to feel that he was our 
colleague. 

There may be further gains from resisting the idea of Xenophon as a 
detached commentator, a writer somewhat academic in the modern sense. 
We may thereby more easily explore the hypothesis that here was a man 
intensely ambitious and self-confident in military — and thus political — 
action around 400 BC and who pressed for further such action in later years. 
When elderly, the (ex-)Athenian Xenophon presumed, in his Poroi, to 
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advise his native city on how to further its politics through drastic reform 
of its finances. It may now appear that, in his Sparta-focused writings, 
Xenophon had been keenly prescriptive also about his admired 
Lakedaimon. But in the latter case his advice on the financial and political 
benefits of conquest in Asia Minor was more sustained and more diffuse, 
contained more flattery, and remained for the most part implicit — as 
befitted an insecure outsider from a polis for long Sparta’s enemy. Here, 
then, would be another unifying element in Xenophon’s literary oeuvre. 

Finally: if we are persuaded that the target audience for most of 
Xenophon’s writings included Spartans, and in particular the most 
powerful and experienced of them, that may — paradoxically — make at 
least the outline of his most closely-observed work of history, the Anabasis, 
more credible for modern scholars. For that text concerned a project in 
which Sparta, through its own men as well as its allies, was heavily 
implicated. The work contained portraits of eminent Spartan individuals, 
and an account of Xenophon’s interactions with them. Agesilaos and 
leading Spartans more generally must have known, at least in outline, what 
Xenophon had done with the Ten Thousand. If the writer wished to be 
persuasive to Spartans, as his Agesilaos suggests that he did until very late 
in his life, his non-eulogistic picture of his own, and Spartan, leadership in 
401—399 had to be largely correct. The Anabasis is therefore not so exposed 
as its modern analogue, T. E. Lawrence’s account of his own military 
exploits in Asia, to the suspicion of being solipsistic and self-glorifying, 
with few external controls on its detail. Sparta’s bias, not to trust foreigners, 
may have held in check Xenophon’s own authorial bias towards boasting 
of apology, thereby yielding an account of Spartans in action which is the 
least unreliable, the most fertile, that we have. 
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Appendix: 
the coda to the Kyrou Paideia: Book 8, Chapter 8 


With its catalogue of horrors concerning contemporary Persia, and its general 
condemnation of current Persian standards (8.8.27), this long final section seems 
sharply discordant with the tone of moral uplift in the rest of the work, and 
especially with the recurrent theme of (positive) features of Kyreian Persia which 
had, in the author's view, survived into his own times. It may even recall a familiar 
feature of modern publishing: the addition of a barely-integrated final chapter to 
update a work on history which has been overtaken by recent events. However, 
it is not easy to identify any great change in the historical reality of Persia, in the 
first half of the 4 century, which might have so sharply changed Xenophon’s 
opinion of its culture. Indeed, things castigated in this coda, such as Persian 
decline in warlike ability (8.8.20), unwillingness to fight against Greeks or even 
against other Persians without the aid of Greeks to help their side (8.8.26), 
effeminacy (8.8.15), were all available as negative stereotypes in the 390s; note 
especially Agesilaos’ reported parading at Ephesos of naked captives to show to 
his Greek soldiers that the Persians’ soldiers were ‘soft [or ‘fat’], unexercised ... 
and like women to fight against’ (Hell. 3.4.19, Ages. 1.28) — unless of course that 
episode too was not only an invention of Xenophon’s but an anachronistic one. 
Perhaps, therefore, it was in Xenophon’s mind not Persia which had drastically 
changed, over the course of his writing, but Sparta. 

If indeed Xenophon conceived the Kyrow Paideia as above all an appeal to 
Spartan ambition for conquest in the East, arguing implicitly but persistently from 
promising features of Spartan militarism, the discordant coda of that work might 
be closely allied to the similarly jarring Chapter 14 of the Lak. Pol., in which it is 
the decadence of Sparta which is excoriated. Both codas could be explained as 
motivated by alarm (rather, perhaps, than despair) at decline in Spartan military 
power and militarism. If the coda to the Kyrou Paideia was written, for example, not 
only well after Leuktra but some years after the death of Agesilaos, subtle appeal 
for anti-Persian action might have lost its plausibility for the author. Rather, ‘to 
save the phainomend, and now that a Spartan-led attack on Persia was barely 
conceivable, a work which had anyway challenged Greek opinions about Persia 
might be (re)packaged — albeit rather incoherently — to bring it into line with 
prevailing views, according to which Persia and Sparta had been not so much 
analogues as near-opposites. (In the demonstrably late Agesilaos, the author 
expresses anti-Persian attitudes, and notably condemns as imposture, äkatoveta: 
9.1, the Persian king's policy of keeping himself largely out of public view, a policy 
treated with no such disapproval in the Kyrow Paideia.) In this case, the coda might, 
albeit awkwardly and creating an obtrusive seam in the general work, share with 
the coda of the Lak. Pol. the purpose of alerting Sparta to the consequences of its 
own decadence. The account of the glories of Kyros and his conquests could thus 
be repurposed. It might still serve as a lesson for Spartans, but now less as an 
incitement to expansion and mote as a warning about contraction. 
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Notes 

*The present chapter is indebted, more than can quickly be expressed, to the 
massive compression of good judgement and detailed knowledge which is 
Cartledge’s Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta (1987). I am grateful for criticism of 
this chapter to Vincent Azoulay, Nicolas Richer, John Trappes-Lomax — and to 
Paul Cartledge himself. 

! I have preferred this spelling over the traditional ‘Cyropaedia’ because it 
suggests mote clearly the element matdeia, a term which for many Greeks might 
hint at Sparta. 

? [n the present chapter no (I trust) unusual assumption is made about the 
chronology of Xenophon's writings, although the possibility is considered of the 
author's having over the years re-written (parts of) texts. I have endeavoured to 
propose only those constructions of the author's meanings and motives which 
are compatible with a range of possible dates for the texts concerned. 
For judiciously agnostic introduction to questions of dating of the works, see e.g. 
Cartledge 1987, 55—7; Flower 2017, 8-9. 

> See the brief, salutary, remarks of Hall 2017, 458. 

^ Cartledge 1987, 55. 

? esp. 2.3.56. 

* Powell 1980; 2018c, 304—8. 

7 Powell 2010, esp. 126. 

* Powell 2006, 297-8. 

? In the Hellenika (4.8.18-19, 22) Xenophon supplied memorable detail of the 
unsoldietly incompetence through which Thibron himself eventually died, off his 
guatd, indulging himself, and exposing his own men to mortal danger. 

10 For a lively summary, Cartledge 1987, 62f. 

! C£. de Ste. Croix 1972, 151, on arguing positively from Xenophon's 
omissions concerning 4"-century Sparta. 

? Note especially the sacrifices carried out very early in the morning, presumably 
to fotestall enemy attempts, by sactifices of their own, to establish a priot claim 
on divine favour: Lak. Pol 13.3; Richer 2012, 250-1. 

P e.g. Powell 2010, 108-10. 

14 Contrast 1.31, where it is asserted that Agesilaos saw and exploited such an 
opportunity. Cf. 8.3; 10.1. 

? Agesilaos’ strategy of not allowing the Thebans here to flee safely, but rather 
of blocking their escape and thereby forcing them to engage, may have 
contributed to the taunt, recorded by Plutarch (4ges. 26.3), that the king ‘taught 
the Thebans how to fight’. Cf. Kyr. Paid. 4.1.16, where an eastern ruler advises 
letting defeated enemies flee safely, rather than pursuing them and ‘forcing them, 
even against their wishes, to become good fighters’. 

16 Cf. Xenophon’s claim that Agesilaos in returning to mainland Greece had 
followed — but more impressively (Ages. 2.1; cf. Hell. 4.2.8) — the route taken by 
Xerxes. 

1 Powell 1994, 274. 

18 Cf. Lambert 2019, 174 n.42 on the name ‘Eteoboutadai’. On the general 
subject of Spartan mendacity, Powell 1989. 
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? King Kyros’s privileged warriors, the homotimoi, ate described as going into 
battle ‘with shining faces (papot), men trained from childhood (xenatdevpevor)’, 
advancing with rhythmical chanting and glancing at each other: ‘Ayer’, üvôpes pior, 
‘Ayer’, &vdpes åyaðoi (Kyr. Paid. 3.3.59, cf.62). We think of Thucydides’ picture of the 
Spartan troops at the battle of Mantineia (418), advancing in time to the aulos 
(5.70). Indeed, in the same context of the Kyrow Paideia the musical theme is 
explicit; the ‘homotimoi trained from childhood’ (rexoudevuévor, again) know their 
exact position in the formation ‘much better than members of a chorus’ (3.3.70). 

? It is even possible that Agesilaos, before his accession to the kingship, had played 
a role in formulating policy hostile to Athens; we evidently cannot argue from 
Xenophon’s silence on this subject. Agesilaos was of mature years, probably some 
40 years old, in 405 and certainly belonged to the hereditary elite of Spartan citizens. 

?''The question of Xenophon’s bias as regards Agesilaos might also be 
approached indirectly, through his treatment of the king's half-brother Teleutias. 
For the enthusiastic portrayal of the latter as a model commander, see e.g. 
Hell. 5.1.3—4, 14, 16, 18; 5.2.37. Xenophon's enthusiasm apparently extends to 
Teleutias' raid on the coast of the author's home territory, Attike: 5.1.21—24. The 
blunder which led to his defeat and death at Olynthos is acknowledged by 
Xenophon, but criticised sparingly (He/!. 5.3.5—7). Like Agesilaos’ other relative 
who came to grief in high command, Peisandros, Teleutias ‘dies fighting": 
waxduevov dsobavetv for Peisandros (4.3.12), uoxóuevoc &xo0vijoke. for Teleutias 
(5.3.6) — unlike, we are told in both cases, many of their men, who ran away. One 
wonders who the reliable witnesses were, in the circumstances. 

2 Hell. 5.4.1; cf. 6.4.3. Even this profound criticism should not be taken to 
mean that Xenophon was, ot ever became, ‘anti-Spartan’, any more than a modern 
newspaper's tirade against the government of its own state should necessarily be 
interpreted as unpatriotic. 

? Cartledge 1987, 156 on relations between Agesilaos and Phoibidas. 

? Diodoros 15.29.5 for Sphodrias thought to have made his attempt because 
persuaded by king Kleombrotos. 

°° Etymokles, one of the ambassadors to Athens who had predicted Sphodrias’ 
condemnation (5.4.22—23). 

?$ Xenophon insists on the intensity of Archidamos’ passion: Kleonymos' 
death, some 7 years later, ‘pained him to the limit’ (5.4.33). 

?' Azoulay (2011) has well argued that Xenophon's account of the Sphodtias 
episode aims to deflect criticism from Agesilaos alone and onto the Spartan 
community more generally. 

?* Powell 2010, 121—5. 

? Seemingly Herippidas (Plut. Pe/op. 13), a person of eminence, a senior 
commander under Agesilaos in the 390s, and well known to Xenophon. At Hell. 
4.1.20-28 he is exposed to criticism for spoiling Agesilaos’ prospects in Asia 
Minor; see also 3.4.6, 20; 4.1.11—13; 4.2.8; 4.3.15, 17; 4.8.11; Ages. 2.10—11. Putting 
to death such a person is likely to have left bad memories in high places at Sparta. 

9 Similarly sweeping implicit claims about Spattan history, again concerning 
the execution of local men, occur in Herodotos’ report on the Minyans (4.146.2) 
and Thucydides' on the last days of regent Pausanias (1.132.5). 
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3! Hornblower 2004. 

?? There is no entry for ‘Sparta’ or ‘Spartans’ in the (short) index to the 
important collection of essays on the Anabasis edited by Lane Fox (2004). 

55 Whether from personal jealousy (Hell. 2.4.29; cf. 3.4.8) at his achievement 
against Athens or from fear of the threat his unique status was seen as posing to 
‘similarity’ among Spartan citizens. 

# Part of Xenophon’s intention here (and at 7.6.39) was almost certainly to 
signal that as a commander he was not governed by the pursuit of riches, a matter 
on which Spatta, after the fall of the Persian empire, had a special sensitivity; see 
especially Anab. 7.8.1-3, 6, 23 on Xenophon's noble poverty near the end of his 
command, followed by legitimate — indeed honorific — acquisition of wealth with 
Laconian approval. 

55 At Kyr. Paid. 6.4.1 where in a rare image Xenophon compares the spectacle 
of king Kyros' army, with its glittering armour and bright red tunics, to lightning 
and flowers. 

3% Xenophon portrays him as using the rate word ko0nóvza0£o, ‘squander on 
luxury’ (1.3.3). We might guess that the vocabulary of idealising Sparta, rejecter of 
so many Greek norms, was rich in negative terminology. 

37 Cf. the title of Tatum 1989: Xenapbon's Imperial Fiction: On the education of Cyrus, 
and Azoulay 2007, 440 ‘dans la Cyropédie...[l]a part de la fiction...est grande’. 

8 Azoulay 2007, 439 n.22 counts 22 occurrences of the term, beginning at 
1.5.5. 

» Azoulay thinks not: 2007, 439—40, contra Briant 1996. 

4 Xenophon's formula, claiming that Agesilaos was consistent both in 
refraining from venturing abroad when there was no kairos as well as in going 
away to pursue kairos where such did exist, corresponds with the twin formulae 
traceable in fifth-century records of Spartan action (Powell 1980). 

# Further cases, in addition to the examples given here, of such resemblance 
between the two wotks are given in Gera 1993, 172, 290. 

? Kyros’ words here on the Persian homotimoi needing to embrace hardship, 
on pain of losing their privileged existence, their agatha, is reminiscent of de Ste. 
Croix's image (1972, 91) of the Spartan community turning itself into a monster, 
living a nasty life, so as not to lose the treasure that was their conquered helots. 

# There is, however, a difference between the two works in this respect: the 
Spartans learn, after confusion, to join ‘the person who happens to be next to 
them’ (to xapatuxdvtos) whereas the Persians are apparently trained to recreate 
their original order. 

^ Further on Kyros’ use of the night for soldiering, 5.3.37, 43-4, 55-6; 8.1.3; 
contrast the reality noted in the Anabasis (3.4.34—5), that in Xenophon's own day 
‘the Persian army is no good at night’. 

^? Thuc. 4.103; 7.4.2, 22.1. Sparta contemplated night attacks by sea: Thuc. 
2.934, 7.22.1; Xen. Hell, 1.6.28; 5.1.8—9. 

^5 The TLG records a total of 24 usages of éxwoip- in Xenophon's various 
works, 13 of which are in the Kyrou Paideia. Thucydides by comparison shows 
only 4 cases. Cf. &katpoc, 4.2.45; karprwtépws, 4.5.49. 

"' In another context, Kyros is described as believing he should bewitch, dazzle 
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and delude (katayontevew) his subjects with clothes, shoes and make-up in Median 
style, to enhance the ruler’s appearance: 8.1.40—1. 

^5 Cf. Isokrates Letter to Archidamos 11, on Agesilaos’ ‘lifelong’ commitment to 
the principle of war against Persia, with Cawkwell 1976, 69f. 

? Compare Xenophon’s claim that the journey into Greece which had taken 
Xerxes a year was accomplished by Agesilaos in less than a month (ges. 2.1). 

? Even the Athenian oligarch Kritias, who certainly had written texts adulatoty 
of Sparta, as well as ruling Athens for a time as Sparta’s agent, was effectively 
undermined in 403 by the then predominant Spartan faction under king Pausanias. 

5! Cf. the remarkable request of the Akanthians, as reported by Xenophon, for 
Sparta to send them ‘a man (évtje) as commander, and a force...as well as from 
other cities’: /7e//. 5.2.23. It was probably understood that only the one man, or a 
small entourage, would actually be Spartan. Polydamas of Pharsalos evidently 
understood that in the mid 370s Sparta’s reaction to an appeal for military aid was 
quite likely to involve sending a force of veodapmédets, freed helots, under the 
command of a single Spartiate — and even he not an official (iSutys): Hel. 6.1.14—5. 

52 e.g. Cartledge 1987, 163; Strabo 8.5.5, cf. Ar. Pol. 1301b. 

5 BN] 581. 

* Cf., for example, Kyros’ choice to attack Babylon at a moment when he 
knew its inhabitants would be distracted, militarily weakened, by a festival: Kyr. 
Paid. 1.5.15. 

55 P. Demont (2006, 286, 290) and Azoulay (2007, 452, 454—5) suggest 
persuasively that at times Xenophon in the Kyrou Paideia used points of divergence 
between Persia and Sparta as a hint to Spartans as to how their own methods 
might be improved, as in respect of enhancing the role of cavalry (cf. Anab. 3.1.2), 
essential for strategic mastery in Asia. Xenophon reports his soldiers in Asia Minor 
reacting happily at the sight of hills, ‘as you would expect, given that the enemy 
were cavalry’: Anab. 3.4.24. 

56 e.g. Van Wees 2018a-b, Powell 1998 and 20182. 

57 Lipka 2002, 36 well suggests that Xenophon may have been inspired by (the 
interest of) Agesilaos in dating Lykourgos so early. 

58 The ethics of lying are artfully presented in negative form: Plato lists the 
circumstances, involving hierarchic relations, in which lying is not permitted (Laws 
916d—917b with Powell 1994, 284—7). The occasions on which lying 7s permitted 
thus are allowed to emerge only implicitly, ez filigrane — as befits a topic with the 
potential to discredit the author in the eyes of his own readers. 
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THE LACEDAEMONIAN MODEL 
IN XENOPHON’S NON-HISTORICAL WORKS 
(EXCLUDING THE CYROPAEDIA) 


Nicolas Richer 
(Translated from the French by W. E. Higgins) 


Introduction 

The Athenian Xenophon looms large in the eyes of those interested in 
Sparta because of his life as well as his writings.! His evidence is very 
valuable, everyone acknowledges, owing to the circumstances of his 
personal history. He lived in close contact with Lacedaemonians for a long 
time, surely some thirty years or so, starting in 401, the time of the Anabasis 
campaign, then more intensively from 399, the date of his meeting up with 
Thibron, until 371; after Leuctra, he had to leave Scillous, where he had 
lived within the Spartans’ sphere of influence, and from then he possibly 
made his way to Corinth.? Xenophon associated with some of the most 
important Spartans, notably king Agesilaos, about whom he wrote a type 
of biography,’ and on whose advice he allegedly had his sons reared 
in Sparta.* 

Undoubtedly his personal experience? explains why Xenophon seems to 
have thought about Sparta often, even in his writings without Sparta or 
Spartans as their principal topic. Historical works such as the Helenica, the 
Anabasis, the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians or the Agesilaus provide a clear 
sense of Xenophon's assessments about Sparta,’ and passages in his other 
works show the importance that the Spartan, or to speak more generally 
and like Xenophon, the Lacedaemonian’ way of doing things had in his 
eyes. Such passages complement the view of Sparta Xenophon presents in 
his historical works. 

Leaving aside the Cyropaedia, where comparison with Sparta is so often 
implicit that this work poses quite special problems of its own,” we will 
focus more particularly on material concerning Lacedaemon that may 
appear in Xenophon's non-historical works, most of all in the Memorabilia? 
For since, as has been said," Xenophon always has Athens on his 
mind when he describes the po/feia of the Lacedaemonians, similarly the 
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Lacedaemonian model is often present in his thought when he is 
addressing himself to a public that does not necessarily have cause to think 
of Sparta, and it is precisely to the characteristics of the Lacedaemonian 
model so evident in the Athenian’s work that we are going to address 
ourselves here. 

The intertwining ways of exposition Xenophon uses characterize his 
ability to conceive together Athenian and Spartan matters. As has been 
noted elsewhere," it might be conceivable that the very order in which the 
Lacedaemonian poet Tyrtaeus presents a man’s potential virtues (arefa/) 
in an elegy from the last third of the seventh century" influenced the 
expository scheme Xenophon follows in the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, 
like the list of the ordinarily accepted criteria for happiness as set out in the 
Memorabilia: ‘beauty, strength, wealth, glory.’ It seems, therefore, that 
Xenophon enumerates the usual criteria of eudaimonia by recourse to a 
formula of Laconian inspiration. 

Yet the same Xenophon also delivers a portrait of Agesilaos by applying 
a type of exposition probably derived from Athenian legal rhetoric. Indeed, 
Louis-André Dorion has observed" that the bi-partite structure of the 
Memorabilia comprises the argument refuting the charges (by presenting 
what was and what was not Socrates's normal conduct)? and the subsequent 
highlighting of the indicted man’s qualities, such that any accusation against 
him seems clearly unfounded. Now, the Agesilaus seems to us to be 
structured analogously: as Breitenbach observes, '^ the presentation of the 
deeds, the erga of Agesilaos,” is followed by a presentation of his virtues, 
his aretai. Moreover, the structural similarity between the two works also 
appears in the fact that, just as in the Memorabilia Xenophon discusses 
the piety, justice and prudence of Socrates,'* he follows a comparable 
progression in discussing these qualities in the Agesi/aus.'° 

The conceptual structures behind the format of works one might 
call Laconian, or at least with Laconian subjects (the Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians and the Agesilaus), and a Socratic work (the Memorabilia), are 
apparently quite close.” Xenophon employs the same intellectual devices, 
with Laconian and Athenian roots, in presenting a Laconian topic and an 
Athenian one. So, since Xenophon’s ways of presentation and intellectual 
devices are analogous when he deals with Sparta and with Athens, we may 
admit his ability to take a detached and critical stance toward both Athens 
and Sparta. By itself, such an ability explains that Xenophon has been seen 
as a pto-Spartan author’! or the opposite? and here we would like to 
introduce some nuances in order to understand if some Lacedaemonian 
ways of thinking and acting deserved, in Xenophon's view, to inspire 
Greek citizens. 
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In this way we shall see that Xenophon shapes his evaluation of the 
Lacedaemonians as a function of a peculiarly human quality, Aa/okagathia. 
He sets forth the constitutive elements of this quality by connecting it 
especially with Herakles, and even as he considers the principles and 
methods of the Lacedaemonian paradigm, he does not forget its limitations. 


I. Kalokagathia as a standard of Lacedaemonian value 


A. A repeated basis of comparison between Athens and Sparta 
Fabio Roscalla has observed? that in Plato the sort of man called kaos 
kagathos (‘gentleman’) plays a marginal role and that Socrates does not 
appear there as an example of this type, whereas in Xenophon the same 
Socrates is seen as a alos Ragathos, just like the character of Ischomachos 
in the Œvonomicus and Theramenes in the Hellenica.” Accordingly, Socrates 
is presented as perfectly qualified for discussing Æa/okagathia.® 

In the Memorabilia, during the dialogue between Socrates and the 
Younger Pericles, Xenophon wonders somewhat obliquely, through the 
mouth of Pericles interpreting what Socrates has been saying, how to bring 
it about that Athens does not fall short of being beautiful and good 
(tdppw xov &vau TA móet TH kakokéyaBlav).# And the example, according to 
Xenophon, that comes to Pericles’s mind, since Socrates has prompted 
it," is Lacedaemon, for Pericles says: When will the Athenians indeed ever 
respect (aidéoovtat) old age, as the Lacedaemonians do (orep Aakeðaruóviot), 
instead of disdaining the elderly, beginning with their own fathers??? 

Such a passage is remarkable since it closely resembles another text 
where Xenophon specifically discusses Sparta. While in the Memorabilia 
Athens is described as being ‘far’ (xóppo) from Æa/okagathia, in the 
Constitution of tbe Lacedaemonians Sparta is said to be uniquely devoted to it 
as a society (Zztáptn...puóvn ónpootq &xvrnóevovoa. thy KarhoKdyablav).”? À few 
lines previously, Xenophon says that Lycurgus has brought it about in 
Sparta that no one, even in old age, neglects kalokagathia (Exoinoe pdt èv tH 
yog &uieXeto0at tiv kaXokdya0tav).?? 

Moreover, and still within the same tenth chapter of the Constitution, 
Xenophon asserts that Lycurgus ‘protected the old age of good men’ 
(tò &twcovpfioat TH vv åyaððv yo), by acting in such a manner that ‘old age 
be more esteemed than the brute strength of men in their prime’ (6témpagev 
èvtiuótepov &vou TO yipas ts vv diuotóvrov eopunc).?! 

The respect for kalokagathia that the elders maintain, and the respect for 
their elders that the young observe both share in a state of mind, it seems, 
that permits each in general to cultivate the virtue by affirming self-esteem: 
Agesilaos, Xenophon says, ‘did not listen unfavourably to those praising 
themselves’ (xv éxawovvtwv abtoùs où Bapéoc fikovev),? thinking, rather, 
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that ‘they were not doing any harm and that they were trying to be good 
men’ (ävôpas dya6ovc). Acting in this way clearly derives from a reciprocal 
system of rivalry among citizens. 

So one might think in reading such passages that Sparta, according to 
Xenophon, was steeped in kalokagathia. For, whether from an Athenian or 
a Spartan perspective, Sparta is seen as superior to Athens in light of a 
characteristic Xenophon calls kaXokdya0ta, a characteristic with which 
regard for elders is connected, a regard Xenophon highlights. But what, 
more specifically, is the Ralokagathia of the Lacedaemonians? 


B The kalokagathia (kahokåyaðia) of the Lacedaemonians; 
examination of Bourriot's theses 

Kalokagathia, we know, is usually understood to mean in the first instance 

the state of being ‘beautiful,’ &a/os, and ‘good,’ agathos. Kalokagathia would 

therefore be a fundamentally human quality. 

Félix Bourriot (1996),? however, has suggested seeing in the Æa/oi 
kagatboi of Sparta during the archaic and classical periods ‘an official 
category of soldiers, defined by this specific term, that imposes upon them 
an absolute military duty: to die on the field of battle or to return as 
victor."^ Membership in this category of men was, it is argued, strictly 
personal.” Concluding his study with the remark that ‘no text of Spartan 
origin’ contains the expression kalos Ragathos or the term Æa/okagathia,* 
Bourriot thinks that a passage in Thucydides” reveals the existence of a 
category of men called &a/oi kagathoi at Sparta. He refers to the episode in 
which an Athenian ally taunts a Spartan prisoner captured on Sphacteria in 
425 by asking him if his dead comrades were kool käya@ot. 7? 

Though one may agree with Bourriot that Thucydides's precision in 
having the question come from an Athenian ally and not an Athenian 
‘is certainly deliberate,” there is no need to follow this scholar's judgment 
that the expression kaloi kagathoi must have been unknown at the time in 
Athens and derives from ‘technical terms [in use] in the Lacedaemonian army.’ 

The precision of Thucydides may seek to emphasize that the cocky 
individual insulting an unfortunate captive is not an Athenian because he 
has previously singled out the Athenians for their good manners in the 
wotds of Pericles the Elder, who declared in the Funeral Oration of 431: 
‘T doubt if the world can produce a man, who where he has only himself 
to depend upon, is equal to so many emergencies, and graced by so happy 
a versatility as the Athenian (koù peta xapitov udo dv edtparékws TÒ Opa, 
adtépkes tapexeodat).’” Taunting a vanquished prisoner would undoubtedly 
be far removed from that ‘grace’ thought to characterize the Athenians! 
Thucydides’s narrative aims at basic coherence. 
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So, we have a good reason for explaining the fact it is an ally of Athens 
and not an Athenian who uses the expression ‘kaloi kagathor and if, then, 
one rejects the idea that Thucydides puts into the mouth of an insolent 
Athenian ally, and not an Athenian, an expression that allegedly derives 
from Spartan military practice because it would be anachronistic at Athens 
in 425—421," the whole basis of Bourriot’s argument disappears as well. 

Moreover, whatever the merits of Bourriot’s work, who has collected a 
considerable number of texts mentioning the kaloi Ragathoi and kalokagathia? 
for his study of Sparta, it seems hard to accept that the sophists introduced 
into Athens an expression borrowed from Sparta as an advertising ploy to 
attract rich students, especially if it is necessary to accept, as Bourriot 
thinks, that ‘while the expression was borrowed from Sparta, its content 
was totally different. ® 

Building on this idea, Bourriot thinks that ‘a closer reading of the texts 
reveals that, whenever there is an issue of kaloi Ragathoi and kalokagathia, the 
speakers bringing up these concepts, almost in an automatic association 
of ideas, think immediately of Sparta, as if the origin of the concept lingered 
in their mind or in their unconscious.’ Bourriot immediately refers“ in a 
note precisely to the passage we have just cited in the Memorabilia where the 
Younger Pericles answers Socrates. 

In fact, Bourriot’s assertion seems exaggerated, and of the sixteen 
occurrences of the term kalokagathia in the corpus of Xenophon," only a 
minority appear in a context recalling Sparta. Within the Memorabilia, there 
ate two mentions out of five" that recall Sparta; outside the Memorabilia, of 
eleven occurrences, there is one such mention about Agesilaos and two 
in the Constitution.” 

Taking account of this, one might rather suppose that Xenophon, 
possibly influenced by sophistic vocabulary," used the concept and term 
kalokagathia from a desire not so much to introduce it into Athens as to 
reveal to the Athenians, in words they recognized, the exemplary character 
of Lacedaemonian practices. 

That explains why it could be good form, in certain Laconising milieux 
that included kaloi Ragathoï, to claim to be imitating Laconian manners," 
and why the character of a kalos kagathos could appear compatible with 
Laconism.? But surely such an association of ways of life ought not be 
derived from the originally Laconian character of kalokagathia, despite what 
Bourriot says ("The origin of this notion is to be sought in Lycurgan 
Sparta’).>° 

Something else is also curious: after concluding that the expression ‘kaloi 
kagathoť assumed an institutional significance designating a special category 
of Spartan citizens, Bourriot thinks that one ought ‘absolutely not’ to be 
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surprised at seeing Xenophon calling kaloi &agatboi some perioeci serving as 
soldiers.” ‘This honorific attribution was independent of political status,’ 
Bourriot says.” In fact, if, when discussing perioec, Bourriot speaks of 
‘attribute’ and no longer of status, it is surely because he must sense the 
fragility of his previous conception.” 

Indeed, it seems more appropriate to think that with Xenophon, even 
where Sparta is the topic, the expression ‘kalos Ragathos ought not to be 
referred to a statutory reality but to a human and social attribute, since in 
Xenophon even slaves can be seen as like Æa/oi &agatbor: in the CEconomicus,® 
Ischomachos is said to treat household slaves (oz&era?), his trusted servants, 
‘like free men’ (which they still are not), and he says that he honours them 
like gentlemen (ruv óc kakoës te kåyaðovs). 

So it seems necessary to return to a simpler significance for kalokagathia. 
The term refers essentially to the human qualities of its possessor.” 
‘For him [s7/. Xenophon], virtue is &a/okagathia, Tigerstedt sums up.^ 
Yet ‘virtue’ corresponds to Greek areze,°'and we may notice that Xenophon 
concludes the Memorabilia by asserting that Socrates encouraged arete and 
kalokagathia (npotpipaodat Et dpetiv Kai KaroKkdyadiav).°? So, even if it is 
possible to see hendiadys in such an expression, we are justified in thinking 
that the two attributes are not perfectly synonymous. And so we now come 
to inquire more precisely into the nature of the kalokagathia that Xenophon 
ascribes to the Lacedaemonians, particularly when, in the Memorabilia, he 
invokes their example to deplore the Athenians’ inferiority. 


II. The essential elements of the Lacedaemonians’ kalokagathia 
The fluid character of any possible definition for kalokagathia in Xenophon 
emerges, for example, in a note of Chantraine’s Budé edition® of the 
Œconomicus and in the introduction to Ollier’s Budé edition of the 
Symposium: kalokagathia represents the attribute of the man who is truly 
‘distingué (distinguished)’, in the fullest and noblest sense of the word, 
according to Ollier.^ According to Bourriot,® ‘for Xenophon, speaking 
of Sparta ruled by the laws of Lycurgus, Aa/okagathia is the summation of 
all the conceivable virtues in public life’, while Tigerstedt remarks” that, 
in Xenophon, £a/okagathia encompasses qualities that do not all belong to 
the moral order, such as strength, courage, beauty, ability — to which piety 
may be added; it is not to be confused with the sophia of the philosophers. 
We ourselves will stress that it is difficult to situate temporally 
Xenophon's judgment on the place of Aalokagathia in Sparta. We will also 
note especially that ka/okagathia seems connected to an individual of 
exemplary quality in Sparta — Herakles —, whose attributes appear akin to 
those the Lacedaemonians are thought to practise or to have practised, as 
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seen through the lens of chapter 14 (15, in Ollier’s numbering) of the 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 


A. A characterization of complex chronology 

Returning to a passage cited from the Memorabilia,” we should note that 
this chapter shares the same spirit as another text, in the Constitution, where 
Xenophon asserts that, in his day, everybody praises the practices 
(exitndevpata) of Sparta without trying to imitate them.” But what is the 
period to which Xenophon may be referring? 

Apart from the chronologically obscure recollection of the period 
supposed to be the era of Lycurgus, Xenophon in the Constitution also 
clearly examines the Lacedaemonians of his own time (as is apparent from 
the very verb tenses he uses).”! But there is a general tendency to think that 
the writing of the Constitution went through several stages. Thus, for 
example, Ollier dates the work between 394—383: 394 was the year of 
Xenophon’s arrival in Sparta, and 383 was the year Phoibidas seized the 
Theban Cadmeia, which provoked Xenophon’s outrage, according to 
Ollier;” the final, critical chapter (actually 14 in the manuscripts, but 15 in 
Ollier’s edition) came in 378. Retaining the same piecemeal method of 
composition, Delebecque argues for dates of 387 and around 369.” 
Mentioning different hypotheses about the issue, * Tigerstedt puts the 
work instead before 378 and certainly before 371 (Leuctra).” Meulder 
thinks the work dates in its entirety from 377/6, while Rebenich thinks 
it comes in one piece from 386—371," and undoubtedly after 378, whereas 
Lipka places it between autumn, 395 and autumn, 394.7? 

Consequently, if one allows the largest range defined by modern 
scholars, the indication about the importance of kalokagathia at Sparta” 
(the term does not appear in the chapter that may be the work’s latest) 
might date from a period stretching from 395 to 371. The range of the 
proposed chronologies is limited in scope, even if something more precise 
would be desirable. 

But the dating of the passage cited from the Memorabilia is more 
complicated. Following others, Delatte emphasized in 1933 that the 
different items of information used are not in accord.*! On the one 
hand, the scene narrated is imagined as occurring between the mentioned 
battle of Delion in 424° and, for the general reader, the death of the 
Younger Pericles in 405.9 On the other hand, the mention of the 
Lacedaemonians as Greece’s pre-eminent power must apply to 404—371, 
while details about the position of Thebes in Boeotia and its threat to 
Athens could refer to 371—362. In the end, Delatte prefers a later date® 
because possible echoes between this passage from the Memorabilia and 
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speeches of the Phliasian Procles datable to 369% mean the two 
passages must have been written ‘nearly at the same time,’ to wit, about 
360-355. 

Dorion,” for his part, observes that ‘the most striking case of 
anachronism is chapter 5 of Book III, where Socrates talks with Pericles, 
the son and namesake of the illustrious s/ra/egos. The dramatic date of the 
reported conversation occurs in the year of the Younger Pericles’s election 
to the office of general, that is, 407. But Socrates and Pericles discuss a 
political and military situation that clearly corresponds to what prevailed in 
Greece after the battle of Leuctra (c. 370). Thus, beyond the chrono- 
logical uncertainties related to the moment when the action narrated in the 
Memorabilia takes place, a connection with the Hellenica gives some guidance 
as to the time at which the composition could have occurred and explains 
a certain confusion in the conversation's chronology. Such uncertainty, in 
truth, may not bother Xenophon all that much. For he is not acting here 
as the continuator of Thucydides. He refers in imprecise fashion to some 
events in order to foster, above all, considerations of a moral nature. This 
is also apparent when he recalls certain events we would call mythic, and 
when he speaks of Heracles. 


B. The Lacedaemonian Heracles in Xenophon 

In two possibly related passages, Memorabilia 3.5 and the first speech of 
Procles in the Helenica,” there is clear mention of the history of the two 
cities, Athens and Sparta, both claimed to be very ancient. 

In the Memorabilia, shortly before he shows Pericles explicitly referring 
to the Lacedaemonians,’! Xenophon has Socrates mention a war ‘which 
the Athenians undertook in the time of the Heraclidae against the 
Peloponnesians [who were hostile to the latter]? and a passage in the 
Constitution mentions the Heraclidae, also as a chronological indicator 
(specifically of Lycurgus). But the Lacedaemonian Herakles assumes 
various meanings in Xenophon: he represents a chronological reference 
and also a protector of Sparta with paradigmatic virtue. 


1. A chronological reference 

In the Constitution,* mention of the Heraclidae ties together a chronological 
indicator with a genealogical marker. Xenophon states: ‘Indeed, it is said 
that Lycurgus was born in the time of the Heraclidae (6 yàp AvkoGpyos katà 
tovs "HpakAetóac kéyetar yevéo8at).” Xenophon's inexactness would elicit 
comment from Plutarch, who thought the wording rather vague,” but it 
cannot fail particularly to evoke the ascendancy of the kings of Sparta (and 
of Lycurgus himself). 
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Evoking the Heraclidae stresses the prestigious genealogy of the 
Lacedaemonian kings, whose supposed pedigree all the Greeks knew.” 
In the Agesilaus, Xenophon says at the start, concerning his friend: ‘As to 
his nobility of birth (IIept èv oov ebyevetac), could one utter a grander or 
more beautiful (k&XXwov) thing than saying that even today it is possible to 
mention his place in the line of descent from Heracles (4’ 'HooakAéovc), 
among those called forefathers (tots tpoydvois óvopotopévoic), and who were 
born, not of ordinary individuals, but of kings, descended from kings?" 

Further on, still implicitly thinking about the pedigree of the same 
Agesilaos, Xenophon observes that, to be convinced of the man's austerity, 
‘one has only to look at the sort of house (ota oikia) with which he was 
content, to consider its doors (tàs 09pac); one might almost think he was 
seeing the same doors Aristodemus, offspring of Heracles (Apiotéënpos 6 
'HpakAéovc), put in place with his own hands when he returned to his 
homeland (öte kaxfj.0c).?* 

And, in the Hellenica? Xenophon reports a speech from 371 of the 
Athenian Callias to the Lacedaemonians, recalling a time even prior to the 
return of the Heraclidae evoked in the Agesi/aus (by öte KatñABe). Callias 
presents Heracles as the founder of Lacedaemon: “Triptolemus, our 
forefather (6 fjuévepoc xp6yovos), when he revealed the sacred mysteries of 
Demeter and Core to foreigners, began with Heracles, your founder 
CHookAe te TÔ duetépw àpyxnyéta), as well as with the Dioscuri, your fellow 
citizens." 

Then, in 369, in the Phliasian Procles's speech to the Athenians, 
Xenophon uses similar vocabulary: ‘And that was also a glorious (kaho) 
deed when you put an end to the insolence of Eurystheus to protect the 
children of Heracles (rods ‘Hparxktous moîôas). But would it not be more 
glorious still (t68e kàXJuov) to preserve the existence not just of the founders 
(rods dpynyétas) but of the entire city?!” 

Thus, the protection which the Athenians of yore allegedly provided 
the children of Heracles is thought to place upon the Athenians of 
Procles's day a requirement to help Sparta, defeated at Leuctra. In putting 
in the mouths of Callias and Procles the term ‘founder’ (arcbegeres) 
concerning Heracles and his two heirs, who were thought to be the origin 
of the two Spartan royal families, ? Xenophon uses a word that designates 
the kings in the Great Rhetra."" He demonstrates thereby his deep 
knowledge of Spatta, since it is almost only about the Spartan kings that the 
word seems to be used outside a colonial context in the Greek world. 

Whatis more, mentioning Heracles may bring into play a protective role 
of this son of Zeus towards Sparta, a role Xenophon makes explicit. 
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2. A protector of Sparta 

a. In combat 

Immediately after he has recalled the protection that the Athenians 
afforded the children of Heracles, Procles in fact sees his request fulfilled 
in a way Xenophon reports in startling terms." No sooner had they heard 
the orator than ‘the Athenians deliberated, and, not waiting to hear 
opposing arguments, they voted for an all-out rescue mission, Iphicrates 
to be general. Once the departure sacrifices were complete...’ 

After a speech where Procles has largely appealed to the Athenians’ 
emotions, "^ the indirect invoking of Heracles appears to be quite effective, 
and it is noteworthy that Xenophon mentions here the performing of a 
sacrifice at the time of the Athenian army's departure (tà iepà &yévero), a 
sacrifice not without parallel among Lacedaemonian practices he describes 
elsewhere.'”” 

Yet Heracles may also appear more directly as a protector of the 
Lacedaemonians, for example, on the occasion of the victory at Eutresis, 
which Archidamos, the son of Agesilaos, won around 368: when the battle 
was about to begin, ‘on his right wing there happened to be a sanctuary 
with a statue of Heracles, whose descendant (äxéyovos) he was said to be." 

Ancestor of the kings of Sparta, Heracles, by virtue of this very kinship, 
has the vocation of protecting the city, and Xenophon’s insistence in 
presenting him as the offspring of parents — Zeus and Alcmene — said to 
be goodly’ prompts the thought that the qualities he manifests are going 
to be handed down to his descendants, as he carried on his own parents’ 
virtue. For Xenophon also presents Heracles as having a model character, 
endowed with qualities very similar to those he attributes elsewhere to the 
Lacedaemonians of the city of Lycurgus. 


b. A model character 
The reader of Prodikos’s fable might well, indeed, understand Heracles as 
a paragon of virtue." The end of the narrative makes clear Heracles's final 
choice with mention of his ‘education by Virtue (tiv ta’ Aperñs ‘Hpakhtovs 
raióevow)."!!! Virtue tells Heracles, among other things: ‘I have the highest 
expectation that you will become the good performer of beautiful and 
awesome deeds and that, thanks to their good quality, I will appear more 
honoured and outstanding (oddp tv oe tôv koX.Àv Kal oeuvõv &pyótnv åyaðòv 
yevéoOar Kol Ene ete Tord Evtipotépay Kal ET &yaBois Srampereotépav pavñvar).!!? 
To be sure, Heracles is not called £a/os kagathos, but he is called agathos and 
the author of kala and agatha. 

Immediately afterwards,” it is said that ‘the gods, in reality, grant men 
nothing that is good and beautiful (tHv yàp Svtwv åyaððv Kal KaAdV) without 
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exacting from them toil and diligence (üvev zóvov kal éxtpedetac).’ Here, 
again, the road Heracles follows is associated with agatha and kala.'"*'Then 
Heracles is addressed as the child of virtuous parents ( stat vokéov dyo00yv). ^ 

Given the importance of Heracles in Sparta's mythic history,''^ one is 
justified in thinking that when Xenophon presents Heracles as a paragon 
of virtue, it is his way of praising the ancestral qualities of the Lacedaemonian 
kings.''’ One may even suppose that there is occasionally a sense that these 
royal qualities infuse the entire populace, since, between Procles's recalling 
of previous Athenian assistance to the children of Heracles and narration 
of the support immediately dispatched thereupon, Xenophon has Procles 
say that coming to the aid of the Lacedaemonians is ‘assisting virtuous men 
(Bon8fjcot &vdpaow dyagotc)".!! 

And if we read the Memorabilia in the usual order, after speaking of 
Heracles's qualities in Book II, it is a heritage going back to Heracles that 
Socrates!? evokes in Book III with mention of a war ‘that the Athenians 
undertook in the time of the Heraclidae against the Peloponnesians'. 
Thus the (virtuous) Athenians'! of olden days are imagined as, successfully, 
supporting the descendants of the (virtuous) Heracles. 

More specifically, one must note a significant structural similarity 
between two passages. In the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, the only time 
the Heraclidae are mentioned is at the end of chapter ten, apropos of the 
respect owed the ancients at Sparta.” In Memorabilia 3.5, immediately after 
Socrates recalls the time of the Heraclidae,'? the Younger Pericles brings 
up the exemplary respect shown to the old in Sparta. ?* 

In this instance, the very nature of the passage from the Constitution, 
touching on the respect for forefathers, fully legitimates invoking the era 
of the Heraclidae as the origin for Spartan practices. The respect owed to 
old age explains the respect for ancient practices, and vice versa. 

Furthermore, the possibility of establishing the connection just noted 
between chapters 3.5 of the Memorabilia and 10 of the Constitution indirectly 
suggests that the other remarks of the Younger Pericles following mention 
of the respect found at Sparta towards the old really concern Sparta too." 
And in the same passage there is, in effect, an enumeration of an entire 
seties of Lacedaemonian attributes. 


C. The evocation of Lacedaemonian attributes in Memorabilia 3.5 
Throughout this chapter of the Memorabilia, where the Lacedaemonians 
are called worthy of imitation, Xenophon seems actually to have in mind 
information he provides elsewhere about Sparta. This seems so certain that 
some translators specifically identify the Spartan connection." In fact, 
each of the points raised seems to recall some passage in the Constitution. 
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Memorabilia 3.5.15—16 


Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 


‘Are the Athenians ever likely to equal 
the Spartans [...] in developing their 
bodies (owpaokýoovow ottws), when 
they not only care nothing for physical 
fitness (eveEtac dpedobow) themselves 
but jeer at those who do care about it? 
Memorabilia 3.5.15 (translated as 
Conversations of Socrates by R. H. 
Waterfield, London, 1990). 


So it would not be easy to find 
healthier or handier men than the 
Spartans (Znaptiatðv otte bytewotépous 
ote Tots OWpaoL xpnouuwtépous). For 
their exercises train the legs, arms, and 
neck equally. Constitution 5.9 (translation 
E. C. Marchant, London and 
Cambridge [Mass.], 1934). 


Will they ever have as much obedience 
to authority (ottw meloovtar tog 
üpyovow), when they pride themselves 
on despising authority (&ydAdovtat 
etl TÔ Katappovety TV dexdvtwv)? 


Memorabilia 3.5.16 


I base my inference on the following 
facts. In other cities the most powerful 
citizens do not even wish it to be 
thought that they fear magistrates 
(tàs åpxàs PoPetoBat): they believe such 
fear to be a badge of slavery. But at 
Sparta the most important men 
show the utmost deference to the 
magistrates (èv dt vfj Zztóptr ot KEdTLOTOL 
Kal DTÉPXOVTOL påta tàs dpydc): they 
pride themselves on their humility, on 
running instead of walking to answer 
any call, in the belief that, if they lead, 
the rest will follow along the path of 
eager obedience. And so it has proved. 
Constitution 8.2 (Marchant's translation, 
slightly modified). 


Will they ever have as much unanimity 
(ottws ópnovorjoovow)... 


Memorabilia 3.5.16 


Ithink that Lycurgus did not so much 
as attempt to introduce this habit 
of discipline until he had secured 
agreement among the most important 
men in the city (Gnoyvwpovas &xoujoato 
TOÙS Koatiotovg TV èv Ti móe). 
Constitution 8.1.7 


.. When, so far from working together 
for their common interest, they are 
more envious (pBovoüow) and abusive 
towards one another than towards the 
rest of the world?’ Memorabilia 3.5.16 


Unlike in most cities (especially 
Athens, the reader is invited to think), 
in Sparta ‘Lycurgus wanted to secure 
that the citizens should get some 
advantage from one another without 
doing any harm.’ Constitution 6.1. 
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To these items, one may add that Xenophon characterizes the Spartans 
as being a group of homoioi, defined as ‘all those who satisfied [Lycurgus’s] 
code, to whom he gave equal rights of citizenship (toic uev yàp tà voa 
ektehoBow Ópoloc raor thy mów oikelav èxoinoe). 7? Three of the homoioi 
(tosis &vdpes vv ópotov) lodged in the king's tent during military campaigns 
(Constitution 13.1, cf. also 13.7, 600v àv ovoknvor Dot TOV Spoiwv). And there 
is, additionally, an argument a fortiori for mentioning the concord of the 
Spartans: although the kings were by nature superior to the citizens,” 
Lycurgus desired ‘to avoid creating a citizenry envious (tots nohitars pO6vov 
éumoufjoat) of the kings’ power’ (Constitution 15 [14 Ollier].8). 

The connections just established confirm that it is indeed the 
Lacedaemonians whom Xenophon presents in the Memorabilia (3.5) as 
examples for the Athenians to follow. These examples are certainly not 
the best imaginable, since, in the cited passage," Xenophon clearly 
distinguishes the practices (epitedeumata) of the Athenians of yore and those, 
less meritorious, of the leading men (qowtevbovtas) of his own time — who 
ate clearly the Lacedaemonians, according to what follows immediately.'! 

It may be, however, that Xenophon forms his opinion as well by taking 
his inspiration more directly from a Laconian source. 


D. The fable of Prodikos and Tyrtaeus 

Bearing in mind the facts just raised, one might well think that the way in 
which Xenophon reports the fable of Prodikos harks back, perhaps, to the 
surviving elegies of Tyrtaeus (dating from the last third of the seventh 
century). 

In one of the latter, as transcribed by the Athenian orator Lycurgus in 
the Against Leokrates of 331/0,'” Tyrtaeus stresses the contrast between 
the situation of a failure and the fate of a brave man, just as the Prodikos 
fable contrasts the ways of vice and virtue between which Heracles has to 
choose.” More closely, another poem of Tyrtaeus’™ says that young and 
old lament a man fallen in combat,'* that young and old honour one who 
returns victorious,'* that ‘in his old age [the old victor] stands above all his 
fellow citizens: out of respect and justice, none thinks of harming him; 
everyone makes way for him as a sign of honour, the young, his age-mates, 
his elders.” Such texts are quite akin to what one sees at the end of the 
Prodikos fable,'** where Xenophon states that young men who are virtue's 
friends ‘have the pleasure of praise from their elders, and that having 
become old men they pride themselves on the respect they garner from 
the young.” Recalling their past deeds is for them a joy.’ 

Also in Tyrtaeus,'^ the brave man is characterized thus: ‘his tomb and 
his children are famous among men, yea, the children of his children and 
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all his seed; his glory (kiéoc) and his name perish not; though laid in earth, 
he lives immortal (60davatos).’ 

In the Xenophon passage quoted,"*' virtuous men are ‘friends of the 
gods, beloved of their own friends, honoured (tipor) by their homelands; 
when the end comes, they do not lie forgotten and unhonoured (uou), 
but their memory flourishes forever (tov del ypóvov) in celebratory odes.’ 
Even if the terminology is different and may possibly betray a development 
in religious sensibilities, the overall sense of the two passages is very 
similar. Xenophon’s inspiration could possibly have been the work of the 
Laconian poet.'? 

So, even if the exemplary value of the Lacedaemonian paradigm is 
sometimes weakened in the Memorabilia as it is not an absolutely original 
one (due to the very existence of the model displayed by a bygone Athens), 
the exemplary value of Lacedaemon also appears in Xenophon’s other 
non-historical works. 


III. Principles, methods, and limits of the Lacedaemonian paradigm 
in Xenophon 


A. Principles 

The promotion of the happiness, the eudaimonia, of its members, is clearly 
the aim of any good polity in Xenophon’s mind. Indeed, the action of 
Lycurgus promoted eudaimonia at Sparta, Xenophon says;'* for Lycurgus 
‘made it clearly understood that happiness would attend the good, mis- 
fortune the bad (tois uev dryootc ebdaipoviay, tots St kakoîs kokoóduioviav)". ^ 

Eudaimonia surely depends on two types of basis, tangible and intangible. 
Xenophon' (perhaps inspired by Tyrtaeus)'" clearly leads one to 
understand, in fact, that happiness (tò evdaipovetv), as commonly understood, 
can be founded on ‘beauty or strength or wealth or fame or anything else 
of this sort (kéXXoc fj ioxbv À xXo0ov À ðótav À kat TL GAO TOY votovtov)." 
Now, it is clear in Xenophon's mind and according to the fable of Prodikos 
that eudaimonia is actually the aim of Vice as well as Virtue,’ but it is 
also clear that good repute, surely more intangible than the other goods 
envisaged as components of happiness, belongs only to the success Virtue 
can offer Heracles.'? 

Thus, their beauty, their strength, their wealth, their reputation are 
supposed to make possible the happiness of Spartan citizens, and since 
only Virtue can effect acquisition of a good name, she it is who has to 
govern the citizens’ conduct. But a question arises, whether such attributes 
must belong to each citizen individually, or whether it is the city that 
legislation must endow with these characteristics." It seems, in fact, that 
the citizens’ characteristics largely contribute to those of the collective, 
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judging by Xenophon’s remark:'*! ‘Is not the following measure of 
Lycurgus also greatly worth admiring? Observing that where virtue is only 
cultivated voluntarily (6xov ot BovAdpevor éextperodvtat ts Gets), there is 
no assurance of one's country’s growth (tàs xa1p(àac atigew), he required the 
Spartans all to practise all the virtues as a civic duty (6nuootq mévtas nóoac 
&okéiv Tas dpérac). Just as individuals stand out from other individuals in 
virtue (üperfj), the diligent from the negligent, Sparta naturally stands out 
from all cities in virtue (üperfj), because it is the only one where virtuous 
conduct is a civic obligation (uóvn 8npootq Exuwnôevouoa tiv kahokåyabiav).? 

The exemplary Lacedaemonian model operates, then, by carefully 
determined means, chief of which is the integration of the citizens into the 
civil collective effort, an integration that their submission to the laws 
insures. 


B. The means of achieving it 

1. Obedience to the laws 

The full integration of Spartan citizens in their civic enterprise is founded 
on their obedience to common rules, if we are to believe Xenophon. In the 
Memorabilia, one sees Socrates addressing Hippias and saying to him:'” 
‘Have you noticed...that Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian would not have 
made Sparta different from other cities, if he had not especially ingrained 
obedience to the laws there (ei pù tò meibeoðar tots vopous pGALOTA &veupyáooto 
orf) 2^5? 

This theme of the Lacedaemonians' obedience to their laws is also seen 
as corresponding to reality in the Constitution, when the laws that the 
Lacedaemonians obey are mentioned (rovc vópovc, oic mewóuevor...), ^^ 
along with the strength of obedience present in Sparta (noXiv SE nerdo Exel 
ovpstapeivat),'° and the religious means (the advice of the Delphic oracle) 
Lycurgus effectively employed to win the citizens’ willing compliance to 
laws (tic tò zxte(0e0001 toic vópotc) so that Sparta was obedient to the laws he 
had established (...vfj Zraptn neWouévy otc abtd¢ &nke vópoi). 16 

And as he concludes his chapter on Laconian education, comparing it 
to the practice elsewhere in Greece, Xenophon states: ‘Such, then, is 
education in Laconia and among the other Greeks. As to which of the two 
systems produces the most obedient, the most respectful, the most 
approptiately self-controlled men, let him who wishes ponder these things 
CH p£v 69] maðeia epnrau fj te Aakwvixh kat fj vv GAXXov ‘EAAnvov’ tE órorépac 
© avtav Kal eUxeuOcotepou Kal atónpovéotepou Kat DV det &ykpat£otepor dvópec 
astotehobvtat, Ó Bovaouevos Kal Tata exuokonelo0o.)." 

Yet it must be noted that after he has dealt with children (chapter two) 
and adolescents (chapter three), Xenophon recognizes the possibility, 
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when dealing with the Aébdntes in chapter four, "? that a young adult, a hébon, 


may be disobedient by not yielding to the commands of someone trying 
to break up a fight (ijv dé wc àzei0fj tH Svadvovtt).’*” Such a possibility 
announces the theme of general disobedience that appears in the last 
sentence of chapter 14 (15 Ollier): ‘it is clear that they no longer obey either 
the god or the laws of Lycurgus (ote 1 8e@ wevOdpevor obte tots AvKovpyou 
vópoic)'. 150 

Thus, Sparta's evolution illustrates the possibility that the members of 
a community successively choose the two ways offered to Heracles in the 
Prodikos fable, which Kuntz defines as follows: ‘For Heracles the choice 
between two women [...] becomes in the arguments essentially a choice 
between a self-serving life of private pleasure and a life in the service of 
society and worthy of one's family.’'*' For the principle behind the laws of 
Lycurgus is indeed that each person should know how to devote himself 
to the community of which he is a member and act towards the other as 
Virtue envisaged in her address to Heracles in the Prodikos fable." 

Pausanias's description (second century AD) of the setting of the so- 
called Platanistas (‘place of plane trees") bears out the idea that at Sparta the 
conduct of Heracles may have been perceived as illustrating the application 
of the laws of Lycurgus: *This place, which is the traditional ground for 
the fight between adolescent boys, is encircled by a moat as if it were an 
island in the sea; the entrances are bridges. On one of the bridges is a statue 
(yaua) of Heracles, on the other a portrait (aikwv) of Lycurgus: among 
his other constitutional laws, Lycurgus legislated for this fight (u&ymv) 
between adolescent boys." ? 

This passage seems to indicate a double patronage for the education of 
the young, Lycurgus and Heracles, who are thought, if not to instil their 
individual personal attributes, at least to encourage them by legislation or 
example respectively. 


2. Personal attributes characteristic of Lacedaemonians 

If the ordinarily accepted criteria for happiness, such as they appear in the 
Memorabilia, are ‘beauty, strength, wealth, glory (doxa),' one must observe 
that, like the Socrates of the Memorabilia, Agesilaos would have displayed 
a certain disdain for beauty, strength, agility, and wealth, the ordinary 
criteria of human happiness, ^? while as for good repute (doxa) — which the 
king sought, it seems —,'^ he thought it could be worthwhile only in so far 
as it had cost personal effort.!^" By its very nature, moreover, good repute 
is based upon the connection of an individual with his human surroundings, 
and devotion to it essentially reveals not only the value accorded the 
judgment of the other but also a deliberate desire for social integration. 
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Now, quite clearly in the Sparta Xenophon describes, the submission of 
each individual to moral demands is not only a matter of personal 
importance: it facilitates the individual's social integration.'^* Obedience is 
based on fear, Phobos, whose cult at Sparta is well known,'” and whose 
effectiveness the Memorabilia points out,'” as a preparation, perhaps, for the 
mention of the Heraclidae and the Lacedaemonians a little later." 

It is also Shame, Azdos, along with an Eros that oversees human relations, 
which Xenophon thinks imposes itself on the Lacedaemonians:'” “The 
Lacedaemonians, ...who believe that someone whose desires are only carnal 
(Edv koi òpeyOf tc oouatos) could never achieve anything beautiful and good 
(undevoc àv étt koXo0 kåyaðoð tobtov tvye), so perfectly educate their 
beloveds to goodness (ottws tekéws tos Epouévous &yaBods üxepyótovau) 
that, even among strangers and not at their lover's (1 &poorfj) side, the 
beloveds are no less ashamed to abandon their comrades in arms. Indeed, 
they think Shame a god, not Shamelessness (Bedv yàp où tiv Avaiderav GAG 
tv AióÓ vouitovot).’ Thus does Aidos share, like Eros, in kalokagathia and 
ensure the effectiveness of Spartan arms. 

The same ideas appear more pointedly in the Constitution." There the 
ways Lacedaemonians educate themselves are contrasted with those the 
Boeotians and Eleans employ, while in the S)uposium ^ an even sharper 
contrast is made with the Thebans and the Eleans. Moreover, the 
Constitution uses an expression quite reminiscent of one in the Symposium 
when describing an individual smitten with a youth’s physical beauty (ei dé 
tic MALSOS Opatos ópeyópevos pavein). ^ 

But the Constitution s turns of phrase seem more trenchant: as Laconian 
practices are contrasted with those of all the Boeotians and not just with 
those of the Thebans, the decried practices are clearly said to be shameful 
(atoxtotov) at Sparta, while, in the Symposium, the Lacedaemonians are said 
to judge that the result (and not the essence) of a physical love is something 
neither beautiful nor good. Moreover, in the Symposium," in an Athenian 
context, Lycon proclaims himself proud of his son, before Autolycus 
declares his pride in his father; the Constitution presents the realm of 
respectful affection as broader, since lovers are said to ‘hold off from their 
boyfriends no less than fathers from sons and brothers from brothers." 

In general, one may observe with Tigerstedt," based upon certain texts 
in the Anabasis,” that Xenophon’s statements do not reflect here his own 
moral judgment but rather his desire to show that the Lacedaemonians 
conform well to the moral standards prevailing (admittedly only rather 
recently) in Athens.'*° 

Concerning physical self-control, it has been emphasized elsewhere!?! 
how frequently their traditional educational system trained young Spartans, 
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according to Xenophon, and how often, also according to Xenophon, 
Agesilaos adhered to the same rules of self-control as his compatriots.'® 
Here we need simply note that the Socrates of the Memorabilia appears with 
similar attributes, since, for example, he was in Xenophon’s mind the 
most self-disciplined of all men in matters of passion and diet (4ppodioiwv 
Kal yaotpds zxüvrov àvOpoxtov tykporéototoc), and the most impervious 
(kapvepucoxatoc). ^ Thus a non-Spartan model — exceptional, it is true — 
seems endowed with qualities said elsewhere to be especially Laconian, 
since the Laconian education that inculcates them contrasts with the 
practices of the rest of Greece. ? Socrates's behaviour shows that non- 
Spartans could exceptionally respect the rules of excellence but the 
difficulty of conforming to such a model is, to tell the truth, so great that, 
according to Xenophon, even those who were its embodiment were unable 
to do so indefinitely. 


C. Lacedaemonians’ infidelity to their traditional moral standards, 

and limitations of their model 
As is well known, Xenophon clearly expressed his disappointment with 
the Spartans in the Helenica for their impious seizure of the Cadmeia during 
peacetime, in 382; after their forced withdrawal in 379, they were punished 
by defeat at Leuctra in 371.'*° This same disappointment appears in chapter 
14 of the Constitution (15 Ollier), where it is stated that the Lacedaemonians 
now ‘manifestly obey neither the god nor the laws of Lycurgus (pavepoi 
elow ovte TH Be xei8Óuevor ote toic Avkovpyov vóporc). 187 

Thus, Xenophon's judgment of Sparta clearly evolved, and possibly 
inspired the criticism of Isocrates who, in the same spitit, explicitly uses the 
concept of kalokagathia (of which piety is said to be a part)'*? to assert 
Spartan inadequacy in it.” Yet some Spartans in Xenophon certainly 
remain free of the charge of degeneracy: Lycurgus and, above all, Agesilaos, 
who remains fully exemplary. But for such a critical evolution concerning 
Sparta to coexist with an enduring admiration for an exemplary character!” 
must mean that Xenophon's criteria themselves did not change.” 

Moreover, when Xenophon lists the qualities of Agesilaos in the epaznos- 
encómion,?? he states that Agesilaos ‘uniquely among mortals, demonstrated 
that the bodily strength of good men ages but their mental vigour ages not 
(kat tóðe uóvoc åvðponwv EmôetEor, Sth uev To} owuatos ioyùs ynp&oket, À SE 
Tis Wuxfis oun THV ayabAv dvdeHv åynpatós toti). Strictly speaking, such 
statements mean that even at Sparta the normal rule is for both the body 
and the mind to suffer from old age!” and that if Agesilaos alone has been 
able to show that such a rule does not affect good men, agathoï, that implies 
that there are no other old, good men at Sparta. In fact, one may bear in 
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mind that when he was writing the Agesilaus, Xenophon must have already 
written the epilogue of the Constitution that is so critical of Sparta. ?* So the 
implications of his statement about Agesilaos’s individual qualities can be 
taken as quite deliberate. 

However, if enkrateia, self-mastery, is the basis for an individual's 
usefulness for his relatives and the society to which he belongs, ^? and if a 
general disappearance of such an attitude no longer guarantees the 
effectiveness of Laconian civic, and especially military, practices, Xenophon 
can still try to see at Sparta some effective military endeavours. They would 
not derive from as encompassing a system as the one he thought he once 
had recognized in the Laconian city, but would still be noticeable for 
their good results.'?* They would be, as it were, the vestiges of Laconian 
virtues, weakened generally but sharpened in some, as one might find 
in Archidamos." So, in the Memorabilia, after he has praised the 
Lacedaemonian model,"? Socrates gives military advice; he proposes 
placing light-armed troops on the mountain frontiers of Attike. To be 
sure, his explicit model is that of the Mysians and Pisidians,"" but this 
passage may also possibly be connected with indications in the Archidamus 
of Isocrates,"! and one might wonder whether Isocrates, perhaps, is 
recalling actual Lacedaemonian military practices.” 

But the Lacedaemonian military model no longer prevails alone and, 
even if civic discipline is far from exemplary at Athens in daily life,” the 
Athenians do obtain recognition for their maritime discipline in Socrates’s 
wotds.?" Such a perspective provides a basis for Ollier's assessment when 
he notes that, having lost his illusions about Sparta, Xenophon seems to 
have ‘forsaken his previously unyielding Laconism’;*” he ‘no longer thinks 
that Athens is destined to remain inferior to the city of Lycurgus forever.” 


Conclusion 

Thus, various mentions of the Lacedaemonians in Xenophon's non- 
historical works enable us to recognize the importance of the model 
represented by the so-called city of Lycurgus in the Athenian's thought. 
Naturally, one may wonder which is prior: the influence of the 
Lacedaemonian model, perhaps, or the possibility that Xenophon also 
retains his own personal convictions when he delivers his accounts of 
Socrates, Agesilaos, or Sparta. Socrates may also have influenced him," 
since Socrates might have held rather traditional ideas even if the 
importance he accorded to the direct relation between the gods and men 
(through the revelation of a daimonion)** put him at odds with some 
contemporary Athenian thinking." 


So, deciding which actually takes precedence can seem problematic.?1° 
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At least the way in which Xenophon was able to reexamine the 
Lacedaemonian model”! tends to make one think that what is fundamental 
for him, rather, is perhaps a deep attachment to traditional values and 
practices, considered to be salutary because they ensure the order of the 
world in harmony with divine will: so the Spartans’ behaviour shows how 
difficult it is to achieve values which are common to Greeks. Familiarity 
with old poems such as those of Hesiod?" and Tyrtaeus, as well as the 
teaching of Socrates, may possibly have reinforced his vision of the wotld, 
so that he then displayed an attachment not only for Socrates but also for 
Agesilaos, whose conduct seemed to approximate his own ideas. Yet one 
still must note how often Xenophon strictly sets the exceptional characters 
Socrates and Agesilaos apart from their respective communities. These 
two men seemed to have been constantly concerned with their own 
excellence, and this continual striving leads to a hierarchy: just as Lycurgus 
might be thought a god," Agesilaos assumes the place of a hero at 
Sparta?! and Socrates is the best and happiest man, excellent and far 
superior to other men according to the god at Delphi.” 

Aware of the Lacedaemonians’ concern for setting things right, which 
he shows at work in the Helenica’ pointing out how Agesilaos and his 
entourage wete in 394 sensitive to the reproaches of Pharnabazus and 
capable of changing their conduct towards him, Xenophon can hope that 
his criticisms of Sparta, because well founded, give him the chance of being 
heard. A devotion to Heracles,” moreover, may nurture such a hope, for 
his patronage could permit the attaining of Æa/okagathia and eudaimonia. 
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APPENDIX ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF XENOPHON’S WORKS 


Sparta occupied such a considerable place in Xenophon’s thought that it may be 
useful to date our author’s works relatively to one another. It would be a prudent 
procedure to keep only evidence that is absolutely certain, but that would leave us 
with very little data.?!* 

One well-versed in Xenophon’s works, Edouard Delebecque, proposed a 
chronology in his Essai sur la vie de Xénophon (Paris, 1957). At the bottom of his 
summary table (p. 509), he himself stipulates: “The dates proposed...for the works 
of Xenophon are merely possible.’ That is obvious, but one must recognize as 
well that Delebecque always argues very logically, even if subjective appreciation 
inevitably plays a rather large role in his effort to establish an inclusive chronology. 
Since his book is not always easily accessible, it may be worthwhile, fot the reader's 
sake, to recall his conclusions here, as well as some of the reasons — sometimes 
weak — he offers for his chronology, before setting out the ideas of more recent 
scholars concerning dating. 


Hellenica 1-2.4.42 (Continuation of 
Thucydides, on the events from 411 to 
403) 


402 (Delebecque, Essai sur la vie de 
Xénophon, 1957, p. 30) 


Cynegeticus 


391/90 (Essai, p. 173, 180-81: the 
thirteenth chapter may have inspired 
Isocrates, Against the Sophists 7-8, 
datable to c. 390) 


Constitution of the Lacedaemonians (except 
chapter 14 [15 Ollier]) 


387 (Essai, p. 195: CL 2.1 may respond 
to Plato, Protagoras 325a ff.; Xenophon 
may see in the legislator Lycurgus of 
Sparta the equivalent of the Egyptian 
Busiris mentioned in Isocrates, Busiris 
17-20; the Peace of Antalcidas with 
the King, 386, has not yet shocked 
Xenophon)” 


Anabasis 1—5.3.6 (up to the account of 
the division of spoils at Cerasus, 5.3.6) 


Circa 385. First part of the Anabasis 
perhaps published under the name of 
Themistogenes of Syracuse (Hellenica 
3.1.2) (Essai, p. 199 and 205: Xenophon's 
narrative allegedly inspiring the hope 
of Isocrates, seen in the Panegyricus, for 
a war against the King following the 
King's Peace in 386, and possibly 
explaining Xenophon's hostile portrait 
of Meno seen as a reply to the positive 
take in Plato's Meno).?” 
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Apology 


Between 385 and 382 (Essai, p. 217— 
18: Xenophon stresses the failure of 
Anytos in his son's education [Apology 
30-31] in reaction to what he thought 
Plato's too flattering portrait of 
Anytos, Socrates's accuser in 399, 
Meno 89e—92d) 


Memorabilia Books 1 and 2 


Circa 381 (Essai, p. 231-34, an 
assemblage of data for a still quite 
subjective interpretation) 


Œconomicus 1—5 


Circa 381 (Essai, p. 235-39) 


Art of Horsemanship 


Circa 380 (Essai, p. 242-45) 


Hellenica 2.43-5.3 (concluding with the 
theme that Sparta’s rule seems secure 
in 379) 


379/78 (Essai, p. 251—55, esp. p. 251: 
Xenophon knows of the death of the 
Spartan king Pausanias [3.5.25], which 
occutted after 381; a Theban speech 
of 395 [3.5.8—15] allegedly replies to 
the Panegyricus of Isocrates from 380) 


End of the Anabasis (5.3.7—7.8, in 
Delebecque's terms the ‘Parabasis’: 
from the digression on Scillous 
to the arrival at Pergamon and the 
Lacedaemonian Thibron's assumption 
of command) 


Circa 377 (Essai, p. 254 and 288, based 
on Delebecque 1946/7) 


Hellenica 5.4 (S 1: fierce criticism of the 
Lacedaemonians' violations of divine 
and human laws, and the destruction 
of Spartan power by divine retribution). 
The narrative proceeds to 375 (5.4.66). 


Circa 369 (Essai, p. 319: notice [at 
5.4.33], apropos of events in 378, of 
the death of Cleonymos, Sphodtias's 
son, at Leuctra, 371) 


Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 14 
(15 Ollier, followed by Delebecque, 
Essai, p. 341, n. 18) 


Circa 369 (Essai, p. 329-31: this 
chapter, critical of Sparta, shares the 
same spirit as Hellenica 5.4.1 and 
allegedly shows Xenophon's desire to 
reconcile with Athens) 


Symposium 


Circa 365-362 (Essai, p. 346, admits 
his ‘impressionistic’ reasons for so 


dating) 


CEconomicus entire 


362/61 (Essai, p. 363: Xenophon 
wanted ‘to offer a diversion’ to his 
wife Philesia on the death of theit son 
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Gryllos in 362 at the battle of 
Mantineia; p. 370: the scene setting is 
the act of an author with ‘Athens in 
his gaze.’) 


Cyropaedia 365-358: writing of what might be 
called a ‘Republic of the Persians’ 
(Essai, p. 344, 385); the Evagoras of 
Isocrates, dated 365, may have been 
the inspiration (p. 388). Xenophon 
was tesponding to Plato’s theories 
about holding wives and children in 
common (Republic 5) (p. 390—92).?! 
The final chapter of the Cyropaedia, 
stressing the Persians’ current vices, 
must be later than 362 (in 8.8.4, 
mention of the double betrayal by 
Rheomithres, who goes from the rebel 
satraps to the King in 362/61, 
according to Diodorus 15.92.1; cf. 
Essai, p. 403 and 407—408). 
Xenophon's interest in the Egyptians, 
evident in the Cyropaedia (from Book 
6 on), would be explained by the 
Egyptian campaign of Agesilaos, in 
Marmarica in 360/359 (Essai, p. 400— 
404) 


Hiero 358/57 (Essai, p. 411). The work is 
said to respond to the pessimism of 
Plato in the Republic by presenting the 
possibility of being a tyrant who 
avoids the anxieties of tyranny by 
securing his people's happiness 
(p. 412—13). Mention of tyrants being 
murdered by their kin (Hiero 3.8) 
would reference events in Thessaly 
of 370-358/7 (p. 414, following 
Hatzfeld). 'The text is addressed, it is 
said, to Dio who, present in Athens, 
was readying his seizure of power in 


Syracuse in 357 (p. 415-16)? 


Cavalry Commander 357 (Essai, p. 430). The places and 
institutions mentioned are Athenian 
and show Xenophon’s presence in 
Athens (p. 427), and he seems under 
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the influence at times of the Segecraft 
of Aeneas of Stymphalos, which is 
dated 359/8 (p. 430). 


End of the Art of Horsemanship 


357. The concluding, twelfth chapter 
alludes to the Cavalry Commander 
(Essai, p. 431). 


Writing of a transition passage leaving 
a three-year gap (403-401) in the 
history of Athens: Hellenica 2.4.43 


357 (Essai, p. 432) 


Composition of the end of the 
Hellenica, Books Six and Seven (down 
to 362) 


357/6 (Essai, p. 446). A digression on 
the history of Thessaly (6.4.37) goes 
down to 358 (p. 437-38) and before 
355 (p. 445). 

The Archidamos of Isocrates (108—110, 
and 11—33) of 366 inspires Hellenica 
7.1.28 and 7.4.9 (p. 441 and 459, n. 37). 
An allusion is made (7.1.25) to the 
longevity of Arcadian power, defeated 
in 362 (p. 442). 

The end of the Hellenica and the 
Cavalry Commander ‘illuminate and 
complement one another’ (p. 444). 

A passage about the siege of Sparta 
(Hellenica 7.5.12) allegedly refers to 
Siegecraft 2.2 of Aeneas of Stymphalos, 
dated, as said above, to 359/8 (p. 444). 


Agesilaos 


355. The death of Agesilaos in 360 
preceded the work by a few years 
(Essai, p. 462). The threat that the 
accession of Artaxerxes III in 359/8 
represented for the Greeks would 
explain the author’s hostility against 
the Persians, and a Persian ultimatum 
to the Athenians in 355 would provide 
an appropriate context (p. 467—68). 


Ways and Means 


355/4. Some allusions to the Third 
Sacred War (6.2 and 5.8—9) permit 
dating the treatise rather precisely 
(Essai, p. 473). 


Memorabilia, Books Three and Four 


355/4. In order to be more persuasive, 
Xenophon attributes to Socrates 
proposals already set forth in the 
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Cavalry Commander (Memorabilia 3.3; 
Essai, p. 431, 482). Delebecque 
(p. 477) basically follows Delatte.?? If 
the theory of the moral action of the 
leader of men is complete in the 
Memorabilia, it is because Xenophon 
had already refined his thinking by 
writing the Cyropaedia, the Œconomicus, 
and the Cavalry Commander (p. 481). 
The Ways and Means would produce 
an analogous refinement on the 
Memorabilia (p. 483-84). 


After Delebecque, H. R. Breitenbach, in 1967, published a lengthy study of 
Xenophon; he summarized his own work in 1979,” noting, generally, that the 
dating of Xenophon’s different compositions is highly uncertain and quite 
controversial (KP, col. 1423). He allowed the following datings: 


— The first two books of the Hellenica could in no case predate the expedition 
of Cyrus (RE, col. 1669-80; KP, col. 1424-5); 

— Xenophon is speaking of himself as author of the Anabasis when mentioning 
the pseudonymous Themistogenes of Syracuse in the Hellenica 3.1.2 (RE, 
col. 1645-6; KP, col. 1424); 

— If the Anabasis dates from after 394 (RE, col. 1640), Delebecque’s double 
dating of the work (386 for the first part, c. 378/375 for the second) is 
implausible (RE, col. 1647); 

— Xenophon in the Memorabilia is countering the Indictment of Socrates published 
by the rhetor Polycrates in 393/2 (RE, col. 1785-6; KP, col. 1426); 

— The Agesilaus dates from shortly after the death of Agesilaos in 360 (RE, col. 
1702, expressly rejecting Delebecque’s dating; cf. also KP, col. 1425); 

— Xenophon died after 358/7 and even later than 355 (KP, col. 1423, based on 
information given in Hellenica 6.4.37 and Ways and Means 5.9). 


Then, in 1996, Tuplin held that: 


— The Apology may be a very early composition (p. 1630); 

— The Hellenica might have been written in two periods: in the 380s, down to 
the account of the surrender of Samos in 404 (2.3.10), and then circa 355, 
down to the narrative of the battle of Mantineia in 362 (7.5.27) (p. 1629); 

— The date of the Anabasis is uncertain (p. 1629); 

— The Cavalry Commander and the Ways and Means are later than 371 (p. 1629); 

— The last chapter of the Cyropaedia is later than 362 (p. 1630); 

— The Agesilaus is later than the death of the king (p. 1630). 
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In 2002, Lipka?" maintains the following dates of composition: 


— The Constitution of the Lacedaemonians should be dated between autumn, 395, 
and autumn, 394;75 

— The end of the Cyropaedia (8.8.4) alludes to the Satraps’ Revolt of 362/1; 

— The Agesilaus is not before 360; 

— The Anabasis, alluded to in Hellenica 3.1.2, is before 357; 

— The last part of the Hellenica (2.3.11 to the end) is later than 357; 

— The Ways and Means is later than 356. 


Schütrumpf?? in 2003 assumes: 


— The Symposium is later than Plato’s work of the same name, indeed, later than 
the Phaedrus (col. 640); 

— The Cyropaedia was completed after the Satraps’ Revolt of 362/1, to which 
8.8 alludes (col. 637); 

— The Agesilaus dates from shortly after the king’s death (col. 638); 

— The Ways and Means dates from 355 (col. 634 and 638). 


As is evident, the views we have just cited are rather varied, with Tuplin, Lipka, 
ot Schütrumpf preferring to say nothing about the dating of some works, surely 
owing to the numerous uncertainties confronting us. That is why it has been 
thought worthwhile here to recall the conclusions of Delebecque’s work, perfectly 
consistent in his mind, even if many of his proposals rest on flimsy arguments. 
The full consciousness of the uncertainty in dating Xenophon’s works certainly 
explains why J.W.I. Lee chooses not to propose dates and to underline that ‘we 


are fortunate that so much of his writing survives"? 


Notes 

! A bibliography is given by Christesen 2017, 399; on Xenophon's life cf. eg. Lee 
2017. 

? On Xenophon at Scillous from 392 at the latest, cf. his Anabasis 5.3.7 and, among 
modern scholarship, Tuplin 2004. It is at Corinth that Xenophon is said to have died, 
according to Demetrius of Magnesia, an author of the first century BC, fr. 13 Mejer, 
in Diogenes Laertius 2.56; cf. Delebecque 1957, 312 and 318, and Dorion 2000, 
XXX-XXXI. 

? C£. Luppino Manes 1992. 

^ Plutarch, Agesilaos 20.2; Diogenes Laertius 2.54 has a similar report, which he 
takes from Diocles of Magnesia (1* cent. BC). On possible doubts concerning the 
Spartan education of Xenophon's sons, cf. Humble 2004. 

? On Xenophon, cf., briefly, the entry ‘Xenophon’ by Tuplin 1996, and in more 
detail, Delebecque 1957 or Gray 1989, where pp. 213-16 list the principal works on 
Xenophon, to which add Riedinger 1991 and Krentz 1989, 1995, Hobden and Tuplin 
(eds) 2012, Christesen 2017. Xenophon's special appeal for anyone studying Spartan 
history has often been emphasized: cf., eg, Delebecque 1957, 263—75 and 282—84; 
Gomme 1970, 117; de Ste Croix 1972, 151; Cawkwell 1976, 63. Westlake 1976, 348, 
calls Xenophon ‘almost a Spartan historian.' On the value of Xenophon's evidence, 
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cf. also Cartledge 1987, chap. 5: ‘Agesilaos, Xenophon and the Sources of Evidence,’ 
p. 55-73. 

Responding to Tuplin 1993, 31, who wishes to contest the idea of Xenophon as 
‘the Laconophile par excellence, Bourriot remarks (1996, 135, n. 14), that one cannot 
base an argument on Xenophon’s failure to seek refuge in Sparta after Leuctra to infer 
weakness in the bond between Sparta and Xenophon, because Xenophon still lived 
as an alien in Sparta and so was unable to obtain ‘the right of settling on absolutely 
Spartan territory.’ 

° The clarity of Xenophon’s appreciations does not impede modern scholars from 
trying to guess with various results a chronology of Xenophon’s writings from the 
vocabulary and from, for instance, a theme such as the ‘friendship’ with the Barbarian: 
cf., eg., Millender 2012. On the interpretation of Xenophon given by Leo Strauss 
according to which his praise for Sparta was in fact brilliantly disguised satire cf. e.g. 
Dorion 2013, 51-92 (translated in English as Dorion 2010) and Christesen 2017, 
379-380. 

7 One notes here the position of Tigerstedt who (1965, 464, n. 530) refuses to 
accept the hypothesis of Chrimes (1948) that Xenophon probably used passages from 
the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians (hereafter in notes Lak. Pol) in writing the Agesilaus, 
the Symposium, or the Hellenica, for Tigerstedt, composition ‘by one and the same 
author’ easily explains the possible connections discernible in passages from different 
works. That is, indeed, one way of highlighting the coherence of Xenophon’s thought, 
so often noticeable in his writings and very neatly underlined by Dorion 2013 (329 and 
passim). Thus, in the Memorabilia, and without any connection to Spartan matters, 
Xenophon alludes to certain of his works, especially in a conversation (3.3) where 
two purely equestrian treatises, the Cavalry Commander and the Art of Horsemanship, 
figure in summary or sketch form (cf. Delebecque 1978, 8, and on this connection, 
before him, Delatte 1933, 64-65). One cannot rule out, therefore, that Xenophon 
could have used a work already written to develop another, even if it remains tricky 
to determine whether this was a matter of elaborating or summarizing. On the 
closeness between certain passages in the Helenica and the Agesilaus, Cf., eg., 
Delebecque 1957, 156-61, and between passages in Xenophon's Apology and the 
Memorabilia, ibid., 219-21 (where, in this case, it is thought ‘inconceivable’ that 
‘detached pieces’ of the Memorabilia could have served to form the Apolog); cf. also the 
references given in our Appendix below concerning Books Three and Four of the 
Memorabilia. Dorion (2000, CCXLVIT) thinks it ‘practically impossible, in the majority 
of cases, to prove with certainty’ which of two passages belonging to different works 
of Xenophon and of similar content is prior to the other. 

8 C£, eg., Tigerstedt 1965, 177-79; he seems to accept (470, n. 609) that the 
Cyropaedia may date from after 360 (Xenophon being dead after 354, the supposed 
date of the Porvi, thought to be his last work [ébid., p. 174]). On the role of the 
Lacedaemonian model in the Cyropaedia, cf. especially Tuplin 1994; Azoulay 2007 and 
this volume; Powell (this volume). 

? Our uncertainty on the relative chronology of the works of Xenophon makes 
tentative any effort to distinguish the first formulation of a thought bearing on Sparta 
from its rewotking. On different proposals for the chronology of Xenophon's works, 
cf. the Appendix below. 

10 C£. Tigerstedt 1965, 165 and 460, n. 514. 
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11 Richer 2001b, 25-6. 

12 Tyrtaeus, fr. 9 Diehl = 9 Prato = 12 West. 

D Memorabilia 4.2.34. 

4 Dorion 2000, CLXXXVII. 

'S Memorabilia 1.1—2. 

16 Breitenbach 1967, col. 1702; cf. also G. Daverio Rocchi 2007, 393, n. 9. 

17 Agesilaus 1—2. 

15 Memorabilia 4.3 (eboeBeotépous ve ko owppoveotépovs TOUS ovvóvtac napeokevotev, 
3.18) and 4 (epi tod 8watov , 4.1, 5, and 7; 16 atò ðikaróv ve kal vomuov 4.25) and 5 
Ġykpáterav drépyeuv åyaðòv eivat, 5.1; TPOETPÉTETO NÅVTWV uota TOUS ovvóvrac TPÔS 
èykpáterav, 5.1; tiv &ykpürevav Tov Evavtiov À thy åkpaoiav... œriav eivat, 5.11). A similar 
order obtains elsewhere: cf., e.g., Memorabilia 4.6.2—7. On the structure of the 
Memorabilia, cf. Dorion 2000, CLXXXIII-CCXL. 

19 Agesilaus 3 (tà èv Oia otvoc toéßeto, 3.2; nepi uèv edoeBelas tata, 3.5) and 4 (Hepi 
ye pv Ts eic xpnnata dwaroobvns, 4.1; &óucov Ékpuvev, 4.2) and 5 (Kaptepiq, 5.2; ILepi ye 
uv åppoðioiwv tykpateiac, 5.4; tovodtwv... Koatetv, 5.6; udetupas... Ths ooqpooUvnc 
movovpevos, 5.7). The concluding chapter of the Agesilaus follows a comparable order 
(11.1-3). Examining the structure of the Agesilaos in relation with a passage from 
Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics, 1.12.1101b10—35), M.-P. Noël notices (2014, 256-9, 
262-8) that the two parts of this work written by Xenophon are complementary as one 
is an enkomion (‘un éloge’, praise) dealing with acts and the other is an epainos (‘une 
louange’, a eulogy) dealing with virtue. 

2 Similarly, the Lak. Pol. (14 [15 Ollier]) and the Cyropaedia (8.8) both end with 
chapters critical of the political entities they consider. And the final condemnations 
against the Lacedaemonians culminate with ‘they do not obey either the gods or the 
laws of Lycurgus’ (Lak. Pol. 14.7), while the final accusations against the Persians 
(Cyropaedia 8.8.27) stress the fact they are degenerating in the fields of piety towards 
the gods, respect towards their parents, justice, and courage. 

?! Cf., eg, Ollier 1933, 373 and 439; Ollier even supposes, 389, that Xenophon’s 
critiques against Sparta (Lak. Pol. 14) were not published by him but only discovered 
after his death and then added to the work. 

2 C£. eg., the various references given by Humble 2012, 63-6. 

?5 Roscalla 2004; cf. also Bourriot 1995, vol. I, 300. 

À C£. eg, Symposium 9.1 (with the remarks of Bourriot 1995, Vol. I, 298); Memorabilia 
1.1.16, 2.18, and passim. Roscalla (2004, 119) emphasizes kalokagathia as the unifying 
theme of the Memorabilia. He also maintains (p. 120) that Xenophon was aiming to 
reintegrate the moderate oligarchs into the political life of democratic Athens. 
On Ischomachos as a kalos Ragathos cf. Oeconomicus 6.16. In the Hellenica 2.3.19, 38, 
and 53, the Three Thousand, among whom is Theramenes, are called Ra/oi kagathoi (on 
which, cf. Bourriot 1995, Vol. I, 246-8). 

? And Socrates is capable of leading his friends to Aalokagathia, according to 
Memorabilia 1.6.14; cf. also 1.2.2, 48; 4.8.11 (the work’s last paragraph, where Socrates 
is called üprotos te àvip kat ebôauuovéotatos). 

?* Memorabilia 3.5.15. 

? Socrates has in fact just mentioned (Memorabilia 3.5.14) the possibility of imitating 
‘those currently preeminent in Greece’ (roóc ye viv mpwtevovtas puoduevot; on such 
a characterization of the Lacedaemonians, cf. below). 
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# On the respect shown by giving up one’s seat to an elder, cf. Richer 1998a, 392, 
n. 19, and also Hiero 7.2, 7, 9. 

? Lak. Pol. 10.4. 

30 Lak. Pol. 10.1. 

?! Lak. Pol. 10.2. On the distinction between “ioyts, representing might’s interior 
dimension, and pon, its external manifestation’, cf. Sywposium 2.9, with Ollier’s 1961 
note ad loc. 

» Agesilaus 8.2. 

55 This article develops ideas set forth in Bourriot 1995, esp. Vol. I, 173-78 and the 
accompanying notes (especially Vol. II, 159-60, n. 56 for bibliography on the 
question). 

# Bourriot 1996, 131, n. 6; cf. also 132. 

3 ‘Their title is strictly personal, it is not handed down by heredity... The kaloi 
Kagatboi ate, therefore, an elite corps of individuals, not an hereditary caste’ (p. 135); 
‘this attribute was revocable' (p. 136). 

% Bourriot 1996, 140. 

Y Thucydides 4.40.2. 

?* On the point of this question, cf., e.g., Richer 1998a, 274-75, n. 28. 

? Bourriot 1996, 131; Bourriot 1995, Vol. I, p. 177, suggests that the Athenian ally 
was a Messenian. 

?' Thucydides 2.41.1 (R. Crawley’s translation, London, 1910). 

? In 421, as patt of the Peace of Nicias, the Athenians returned the prisoners taken 
on Sphacteria to the Lacedaemonians (Thucydides 5.24.2). 

? Bourriot 1995. For a highly critical appraisal of this book, cf. Cairns, who remarks 
(1997, 76), ‘the alleged Spartan origin of the expression kaAXóc kåyaðóç is a mirage". 

#% Bourriot 1996, 137. It should be noted that Bourriot duly cites a text in 
Herodotus (1.30) depicting Solon using the expression &a/o/ kagathoi, but he judges, 
nonetheless, that ‘the first datable occurrence for kaloi &agatboi is the capture of 
members of the Lacedaemonian army blockaded on Sphacteria in 425' (the cited 
Herodotean text, which does not concern Sparta, dates probably prior to 425 and 
deals with events older than that by more than a century). 

^ Bourriot 1996, 138, n. 21. 

^ Memorabilia 3.5.15—16. 

“© Memorabilia 1.6.14; 3.5.15, 19; 4.2.23; 4.8.11; Symposium 2.4; 3.4 (twice); 4.50; 8.3, 
11; Cyrapaedia 5.1.18; 8.4.34; Agesilaus 11.6; Lak. Pol. 10.2, 4. 

" Memorabilia 3.5.15, 19. 

^5 Agesilaus 11.6. 

? Lak. Pol, 10.1 and 4. 

* Xenophon thereby differentiates himself from Plato, who never uses the term, 
according to Bourriot 1995, e.g, Vol. I, 295, 296, 311 and 313, and Bourriot 1996, 
138, n. 21. 

5! Cf. Richer 20014, esp. p. 35-36. 

? Cf. Bourriot 1996, 139. 

5 Ibid. 

“ Tf the Spartan kaloi &agathoi have ‘the exclusive right to enter into the gerousia’ 
(Bourriot 1996, 131, n. 6, and cf. 133), it must indeed be the case that their 
nomenclature corresponds to an institutional privilege. 
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5 Hellenica 5.3.9, concerning operations against Olynthus c. 381-80. 

** Bourriot 1996, 132; they were ‘types of decorated soldiers, of whom (Spartans 
included) there could have been ‘perhaps a hundred or so on Sphacteria’ according to 
Bourriot 1995, Vol. I, p. 175, who says, p. 176, ‘those who had obtained the ‘kala’ had 
also to be agathoi,’ and a procedure established for citizens could ‘have subsequently 
been replicated for the perioeci.’ 

57 Since the existence of perioeci called kaloi Ragathoi (Xenophon, Hellenica 5.3.9) 
shows that the institutional nature of the expression ka/oi Ragathoi cannot stand 
(despite Bourriot 1996, 131, n. 6, and cf. 133), Bourriot must later (p. 135) accept that 
‘the expression kaloi kagathoi does not correspond to an institutionalized social 
hierarchy.’ Rather, it is, he says, ‘an honorific title awarded to combatants.’ This seems 
tantamount to forsaking the initial hypothesis. As for ‘the distinction, so critical in 
the fifth and still in the fourth centuries, between kaloi kagathoi and kaloi kai agathoi’ 
(p. 135, n. 15), one might have thought it was systematically supported as far as Sparta 
was concerned, but surely this is hardly likely since Bourriot himself admits (p. 140) 
that he knows of no text of Spartan origin containing these expressions. It is also 
strange that after having noted that the expression £a/oi Ragathoi does not appear in 
Tyrtaeus (Bourriot corrects his own note in Bourriot 1995, Vol. II, 192, n. 53), 
Bourriot thinks that the idea existed at Sparta ‘probably from the archaic period’ 
(p. 136). It remains the case that Tyrtaeus, in pointing out a man’s virtue displayed in 
battle, defines the situations in which this virtue appears by simply using the 
expression dya8óc ylyvetat èv moA€u@ (fr. 9, v. 10 and 20 Prato = fr. 12, v. 10 and 20 
West; cf. also, fr. 6, v. 2 Prato = fr. 10, v. 2 West). 

55 Œconomicus 14.9. 

5° Tigerstedt 1965, 165—66, suggests translating kaħokåyaðia by ‘gentlemanly 
conduct,’ ‘gentlemanliness’ (and Marchant's Loeb translation chooses ‘gentleman’ at 
Memorabilia 4.2.23 and ‘gentleness’ at 4.8.11). In the same vein, cf. Bringmann 1986, 
371, for whom kalokagathia is above all an ensemble of human qualities. 

Moreover, one may observe that there is an ensemble of qualities called andragathia 
(and without any necessary implication of institutional significance) that would have 
guided the choice of the agathoergés (cf. Whitehead 2005, who gathers relevant 
lexicographical notes; no. 6 gives references about the use of the term in a Spartan 
context). 

© Tbid., 166. 

*! Cf. LSJ, s.v. àpetn. 

° Memorabilia 4.8.11. 

55 Chantraine 1949, 56, n. 3. 

^ Ollier 1961, 10—12. 

55 Bouttiot 1995, Vol. I, 293. 

55 Such a definition seems worth keeping for its generality. But Bourriot 1995, Vol. I, 
287—352, gives a complete study of &a/o&agatbia and the expression kalos Ragathos in 
Xenophon — and Plato. He observes, e.g., 289, that if ‘Kalos kagathos implies a certain 
social rank, the formulation ‘kalos te kai agathos' could [...] be [...] flattering, certainly, 
but still rather neutral He (p. 300) thinks that in the absence of crasis ‘the sense [of 
kaloi kai agathoi] is probably not exactly the same as [that of] kaloi kagathoi: the quality 
is added to beauty, it is not merged with it to form a type of man.' Without examining 
here the basis for such an assertion (rejected in his review by Cairns 1997, 76), 
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we will observe that looking at the Agesilaus and the Lak. Pol., Bourriot (1995, Vol. I, 
292) states that “Xenophon, while not using the rather ordinary expression kalos 
kagathos, does not hesitate to use kalokagathia, which represents an actual neologism.’ 
Yet if one just considers the first sentence of the Agesilaus (1.1), one notes that 
Xenophon means to act correctly (kad@¢) towards a man who was utterly good (tehéws 
àvip dyaóc &yévero), and one can see therein a play on the combination of the two 
terms kalos and agathos (as one can in other passages too, e.g., Memorabilia 2.1.27; 4.5.1 
and 10). In addition, said to have been utterly good, Agesilaos is then characterized 
by a way of life even more beautiful than an impregnable fortress, the way he kept his 
soul impregnable to riches, pleasures, and fear (Agesilaus 8.8); and after having recalled 
the same Agesilaos's concern for åvõpayaðia (9.6), Xenophon says that he established 
political goals for himself that he compared to victories obtained in the most illustrious 
competitions (av ein vukmqópoc tv koAAXLoTOv...dyovionárov, 9.7). Finally, the 
combination of the words £alos and agathos culminates in Xenophon's declaring: ‘just 
as the straight ruler and the standard measure are beautiful inventions (kahov ebonpa) 
for achieving good pieces of work (zpóc tò &yo6à &pyóCeo0ou), the virtue of Agesilaos 
seems to me a beautiful model (koóv.. .xopáóevy pua) for those desiring to practise moral 
perfection (roig dvipayabiov dokeiv Bovkouévois, 10.2). Thus, if the expression kalos 
kagathos is not expressly used apropos of Agesilaos, a reader of the Agesilaus could 
certainly understand that Xenophon appreciated the king as such, and to the highest 
degree. Therefore, it seems absolutely unnecessary to wonder, as Bourriot does (1995, 
Vol. I, 293—94), about the absence of the expression alos &agatbos in the Agesilaus (a 
question he scarcely answers anywhere [and for good reason, as we have just seen]), 
unless it is to claim that, in the Agesi/aus as in the Lak. Pol., Xenophon ‘respected 
Spartan usage’, among whom ‘kalokagathia was a legal term [...deriving from] electoral 
jurisprudence, since &a/o&agatbia was required for the election of members of the 
gerousia.’ 

57 Tigerstedt 1965, 166. 

8 C£. Xenophon, Symposium 4.49. 

© Memorabilia 3.5. 

7? Lak. Pol. 10.8. As Tigerstedt observes (1965, 165), such a remark, in which one 
might see the conclusion of a first version of the Lak. Pol. (cf. ibid., p. 460, n. 513), 
echoes the opening sentence of the Lak. Pol. (1.1), which says that Sparta is the most 
renowned of Greek cities because of its practices (£xvmóevuara). One might add that 
Socrates uses a similar terminology in his quest for a model to be followed, in the 
Memorabilia 3.5.14: cf. émitndevpata, émitndevouev, &xurmóevovrec. 

7! C£, e.g., Lak. Pol. 1.9, where Xenophon uses three present indicatives about 
Spartan men and women (BoUXovtat, Kowavotot, àvturovotvrat). 

72 Ollier 1934, XVIII. It is therefore rather difficult to understand Xenophon's 
attitude towards Sparta ‘as not evolving significantly over the course of time’, as 
Christesen chooses to do (2017, 381) — but he does so for the sake of clarity in a global 
presentation of Sparta in Xenophon's works. 

7 On Delebecque's dating, cf. the Appendix below. 

™ Tigerstedt 1965, 461—62, n. 526. 

75 Ibid., 167. 

76 Meulder 1989. 

77 Rebenich 1998, 30-31. 
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78 Lipka 2002, 9-13. 

7 Lak. Pol. 10.4 (c£. supra, circa n. 29). 

8° Memorabilia 3.5. 

5! Delatte 1933, 58—66. 

82 Memorabilia 3.5.4. 

8° C£. Xenophon, Hellenica 1.7.34. 

# Cf., above, note 27, and below, notes 125 and 131. 

55 Delatte 1933, 66; Delebecque 1957, 477 and 488—91, follows Delatte. 

86 Hellenica 6.5.38—48; 7.1.2—11. In the first of these speeches, Procles encourages 
the Athenians to aid the Lacedaemonians, who, he says (§ 48), are good men (Bon0fjoat 
àvópáow dya0otc), men who were good in the service of Greece (üvàpec &yaBot rèp 
avtfis [secet tis EAAGdOS] £yévovro). 

57 Recalling the cited passage from the Hellenica, where the orator Procles of 
Phlius stresses the danger Thebes poses for Athens, vis-à-vis the Memorabilia chapter 
we are examining, Ollier 1933, 427, emphasizes how much ‘the chapter of the 
Memorabilia and the speeches of Procles present..some striking resemblances 
in the praise addressed to the Spartans or to the Athenians,’ and he concludes from 
this fact not that the two passages were written at nearly the same time but that the 
Memorabilia ‘dialogue seems...to date from the period in which Xenophon has Procles 
speak." 

55 Dorion 2000, XLVII. 

® On the question of the real or entirely fictional character of the passage, cf. the 
bibliography in Tigerstedt 1965, 460, n. 515. 

% Hellenica 6.5.47. 

?! Memorabilia 3.5.15. 

?? Memorabilia 3.5.10. 

?5 Lak. Pol. 10.8. 

?! Lak. Pol. 10.8. 

?5 Life of Lycurgus 1.5—6. 

°° Lak. Pol. 15 (14 Ollier).2: "Lycurgus prescribed that the king should offer all public 
sacrifices on behalf of the city, because the king was divinely descended (ós 6.06 100 
Oeod óvta)." 

7 Agesilaus 1.2. 

?8 Agesilaus 8.7. 

?? Hellenica 6.3.6. 

10 The collection of Wide (1893 re-ed. 1973), 298-303, like ZG, V, 1, scarcely 
mentions any epithets of Heracles at Sparta (but, as here, Heracles is found associated 
with the Dioscuri in an inscription of Korone from the Roman period, /G, V, 1, 1399, 
Il. 14-18). 

10! Delatte (1933, 66) opines ‘For it goes without saying that the brilliant speeches 
of Procles — the most handsome specimens of oratory in our author — ate Xenophon’s 
doing.’ Gray comments (1989, 114), apropos of Hellenica 6.5.45—48, ‘the final brilliant 
phase of the appeal Xenophon writes for him [sc/ Procles]’. 

102 Hellenica 6.5.47. 

103 CF, eg., Herodotus 6.51—52; 7.204; 8.131. 

104 A text datable to c. 700 BC (cf. Richer 1998a, 84-86 and 538) cited by Plutarch 
in his Life of Lycurgus 6.2 and 8, based presumably upon Aristotle’s Constitution of the 
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Lacedaemonians (cf. Manfredini 1990, 233-34). On the word ‘archégetes (founder) in 
relation to Sparta, cf. Malkin 1994, index, s.v. ‘archegetes.’ 

105 Hellenica 6.5.49. 

106 On the passage, cf. Gray 1989, 114—15 (where she notes the affinity of 
Xenophon and Isocrates). 

107 Lak. Pol. 13.2 (with our remarks, Richer 2012, 209-12). 

108 Hellenica 7.1.31. A reader of Herodotus (6.108, 116) naturally thinks of the way 
in which the Athenians also might have considered themselves beneficiaries of the 
protection of Heracles at the time of the battle of Marathon. 

10 Memorabilia 2.1.27 (tovs yevvijoavtas) and 33 (6 so vokéov Gya0dv ‘Hpékheg). 

110 On the Prodikos fable in Memorabilia 2.1.21—34, cf. Kuntz (1994, esp. 164, 
n. 6) on the original fable's date, generally placed in 424/3 to accord with the first 
production of the Clouds of Aristophanes, where the debate between Right and Wrong 
(ll. 949-1104) is seen as a parody; in 1. 1050, Right declares Heracles pre-eminent 
among the children of Zeus. Cf. also Sansone (2004) and, contra, Dorion (2013, 
219—246, especially 240) who states that, rather than recalling Prodikos's epideixis, 
Xenophon is fundamentally in accordance with himself and his own writings. 

!!! For, despite Kuntz (1994, 179-80) the choice of Heracles between Vice (kakia) 
and Virtue (aret?) does not remain implied. 

"2 Memorabilia 2.1.27. 

"3 Memorabilia 2.1.28. 

"Then the woman personifying Virtue asks the woman personifying Vice what 
good she possesses (åàyaðóv, 2.1.30), and she accuses her of being despised by good 
(äyaBoi, 2.1.31) men and of never having been the author of a noble deed (£pyov kaAóv) 
(2.1.31), whereas Virtue lives among good men (ovvetpt dE dvOEwmots tots åyaðois, 
2.1.32) and no beautiful deed (£pyov...kaXóv) is accomplished without her (2.1.32). 
Virtue claims to be a good helper (&ya01...ovAXi]xtpia) in peaceful pursuits (2.1.32) 
and the best partner in friendship (äpiotn...qiias kowovóc, 2.1.32). We may add that 
the word xóvoc has a strong Spartan flavour : cf. Powell, 2016, 230 and this volume 
p. 35. 

"S Memorabilia 2.1.33. 

116 Cf, Malkin 1994, index, s.v. ‘Heracles’ and Richer 2012, index, s.v. “Héraclés’. 

"7 Without adopting such a viewpoint, Kuntz (1994, p. 168) observes that due to 
the fact that Heracles and not just any young man is the object of the proposals of 
Virtue and Vice ‘what the sophist [Prodikos] gains in naming Herakles specifically, 
rather than using an abstract Youth, is the possibility of attaching the whole of the 
hero’s story to this tale simply through the use of his name.’ She adds: ‘There is a 
suggestion that the famous twelve labors arise out of the youthful choice described 
here.’ The fable can be conceived as reporting an event ‘and anticipating the glory 
that this hero will win’. The choice of Heracles is, p. 174, ‘something like an 
explanatory aition for the life of the hero.’ 

118 Flellenica 6.5.48. 

1? Memorabilia 3.5.10. 

12 Thid. The same events are the subject here as in Hellenica 6.5.47, which recalls 
‘the insolence of Eurystheus (tijv Edovobéuws Üfpw)." 

121 Memorabilia 3.5.14. 

12 Lak. Pol. 10.8. 
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73 Memorabilia 3.5.10. 

14 Memorabilia 3.5.15. 

13 Tt is hardly reasonable to doubt that’, according to Tigerstedt 1965, 166. 
As the same author suggests (hi, 461, n. 516), the statement concerning the 
Lacedaemonians’ pre-eminence in Greece (cf. rovc ye viv momtevovtas, Memorabilia 
3.5.14) could scarcely have been used after their defeat at Leuctra in 371. 

126 C£. eg., Chambry’s French version of Memorabilia 3.5.15—16, where ‘comme à 
Sparte repeatedly renders the Greek ‘Houts’? 

127 The passage seems to apply specifically to Sparta a principle that Xenophon has 
set forth in the Memorabilia 4.4.16, stating ‘concord (6pdvoua) seems to be the greatest 
of goods for cities, and one frequently observes that councils of elders (yepovotai — the 
term cannot but recall Sparta, while the text at $ 15 has just mentioned Lycurgus) and 
the best men (oi äpuotor üvôpes) recommend concord (Gpovoettv) to the citizenry’. 

P5 Tak. Pol. 10.7. 

12 C£ Finley (1981, 151): ‘their very existence was a contradiction of the ideal type 
of Spartan equality." 

130 Memorabilia 3.5.14. 

1! Memorabilia 3.5.15. In the first sentence of the Lak. Pol. (1.1), Xenophon clearly 
asserts the pre-eminence of Spartan power and fame — explaining it by the Spartans' 
epitedeumata —, and it is known that in mentioning the position of the Lacedaemonians 
in 400 (Hellenica 3.1.3), he says they were the prostatai of Greece. Later on (Hellenica 
5.1.36), he states that following the King's Peace of 386, the same Lacedaemonians 
became the prostatai (‘overseers’) of this peace (on the Lacedaemonian prostasia of 
Greece, cf. also Herodotus 1.69, 152; 3.148; 5.49; 6. 84, 108; Isocrates, Panegyricus 103; 
Demosthenes, 7hird Philippic 23). We will observe here that Isocrates goes further than 
Xenophon by supposing, in 342—339 (Panathenaicus, 153—55), that the ancestral 
constitution of the Athenians might have inspired that of Lycurgus. 

1? Fr. 6 and 7 Prato = 10 West in Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 107. 

133 On other possible sources of inspiration for Prodikos, whom Xenophon adapts 
here, cf. Kuntz (1994). 

134 Fr, 9 Prato = 12 West, in Stobaeus, Anthology 4.10.1 and 6. 

P5 fhiq.. ]. 27. 

156 Jhid., ]. 37. 

137 Thid., 11. 39-42. 

138 Memorabilia 2.1.33. 

1? And this last practice is really thought to be in use at Sparta where, as we have 
seen, Xenophon says that Lycurgus provided protection ‘to goodly men in their old 
age’ (Lak. Pol. 10.2). 

140 Fr, 9 Prato, ll. 29-32. 

141 Memorabilia 2.1.33. 

1# Tt is worth observing on this point that Xenophon claims to report ‘more or 
less’ (Woa'tws and otto xoc, Memorabilia 2.1.21, 34) the words of Prodikos, who 
‘decked out his thoughts with more magniloquence’ than Xenophon himself has done 
(Memorabilia 2.1.34). While believing that Xenophon’s text is quite close to the original 
of Prodikos, Sansone (2004) has to admit that this does not mean verbatim 
transcription, and we may think that Xenophon is inspired by another author. 

"To tell the truth, since Tyrtaeus was sometimes thought to have been a general 
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on loan from the Athenians to the Lacedaemonians (cf., eg, Plato, Laws 629a, and 
Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 105—106 = T'yrtaeus, testimonia 42 and 43 Prato), Xenophon, 
protégé of Agesilaos, may have been justified in establishing a relationship between 
the poet’s situation and his own. 

1^ Lak. Pol. 1.2 (n660uióvnoov; evdaipovic). 

15 Lak. Pol. 9.3. 

"5 Memorabilia 4.2.34. 

47 Cf. Richer 2001b, 25-8. 

148 Memorabilia 2.1.29 and 33: both Vice and Virtue use the word eudaimonia to 
describe their aim. 

1# CF., eg., Memorabilia 2.1.28 (tpdo0at), 31 (&xatvov), 32 (tupa), and 33 (étaivois 
yaipovow, tunis dy&AXovrat, timor). On the ways to gain a good repute in Sparta 
cf. Richer 2012, 135—44; Richer 2017, 88—96. 

150 According to what King Archidamos says in Thucydides (1.80.4) before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, the Spartan city lacked funds, but Spartan 
individuals possessed them. According to Plutarch (Lysander 17.6), after their victory 
in the war, the Spartans decided to put the coined booty at the service of the 
community, while forbidding its retention by private individuals. 

15! Lak. Pol. 10.4. 

1? Memorabilia 4.4.15. 

133 The rest of the passage seems to imply if not composition prior to 371, at least 
Xenophon's willingness to place himself before this date, since one reads that 'the 
city where the citizens are especially obedient to the laws fares best in peace and is 
most overwhelming in war (nous, èv fj páMota où ztoXitot. Tots voyous xe(0ovtat, èv 
&eiptivm Te piota Ot&yer Kal èv ztoAéuo åvvróotatós gottv).’ 

15 Tak. Pol. 1.2. 

155 Lak. Pol. 2.2. 

156 Lak. Pol. 8.5; in the Apology 15, Socrates recalls that when Lycurgus entered the 
temple (naos), the god wondered whether he should call him a god or a mortal 
(cf. Herodotus 1.65; Parke and Wormell 1956, nos. 29 and 216). 

137 Lak. Pol. 2.15. 

158 On which, cf. Ducat 2007 and this volume. 

19 Tak. Pol. 4.6. 

160 Zak. Pol. 14.7. 

161 Kuntz 1994, 176. 

'? Memorabilia 2.1.28 and cf. 32. 

16 Pausanias 3.14.8 (translation P. Levi, London, 1979). For a commentary on this 
text cf. Richer 2012, 457—546. 

164 Memorabilia 4.2.34. 

165 Agesilaus 5.5. 

165 C£. Agesilaus 11.14, but the text seems corrupt. 

167 Agesilaus 11.9: 6ÓEnc dE ot6epuüg pa s OK &&eztóver và iðra. And it is also mastery 
of the passions (totovtwv...koatetv, Agesilaus 5.6), considered as a conveyor of good 
repute, that Agesilaos prefers to beauty, strength, agility, and wealth. The idea that 
glory’s acquisition demands truly having the virtues one wishes to appear to possess, 
can reasonably support placing such a premium on glory (cf. Memorabilia 1.7 and 
2.6.39; Cyropaedia 1.6.22). 
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18 On the pathemata, abstractions of physical states, and their cult at Sparta, 
cf. Richer 1998a, 217—33; Richer 1998b; Richer 1999; Richer 2001a, 52—55; Richer 
2001b, 31-3; Richer 2012, 45-129. P. Christesen (2017, 385—6) gives an interesting 
presentation of Aidôs (Respect) and enkrateia (self-restraint) according to which Aidés 
inspires somebody’s attitude towards somebody else and oneself, so that it inspires a 
way of being, and that enkrateia implies such a self-control that it inspires a way of 
acting. 

' Richer 1998a, 219-24; Richer 2007a, 248; Richer 2012, 49-57, 66-74. 

Memorabilia 3.5.5: “Feat makes men more alert and more obedient and more 
orderly (6 d& qófoc TEOGEKTIKMTEPOUS TE kal EÙTNELOEOTÉPOVS Kal EVTAKTOTEPOUS roue). 

171 Memorabilia 3.5.10 and 15, respectively. Vice’s speech in the Prodikos fable extols 
the absence of Phobos (Memorabilia 2.1.25). 

172 Symposium 8.35. On Aidos at Sparta, cf. Richer 1999, Richer 2007a, 248; Richer 
2012, 50-77. 

13 Lak. Pol. 2.13. On Eros at Sparta, Lak. Pol. 2.12-14 and Agesilaus 5.4—6 are 
particularly noteworthy. On this issue, cf. Richer 1998b, 10-16, Richer 2012, 77-86. 

174 Symposium 8.34. 

"5 Lak. Pol. 2.13. 

176 Symposium 3.12—13. 

17 Lak. Pol. 2.13. 

178 Tigerstedt 1965, 459-60, n. 502. 

1 Anabasis 4.6.13 and 7.4.7-11. 

180 On the need to refrain from kissing, ‘dangerous for arousing passion, 
cf. Symposium 4.25—26, to be compared with Memorabilia 1.3.8—11, where Socrates 
voices a condemnation that seems to apply also to Agesilaos, Agesilaus 5.4—5. 

181 Richer 1998a, 227. 

182 Tak. Pol. 2. 

183 And in which he too had been reared since, not having been the presumptive 
heir to the kingship, he pursued the formative process of the agégé, according to 
Plutarch, Agesilaus 1.2. Cf. Richer 1998b, 24—26, Richer 2012, 97—100. 

184 Memorabilia 1.2.1 and, on other passages, cf. the note of Dorion 2000 ad loc., 
68-70 (where the distinction is made between Xarteria, vis-à-vis physical pain, and 
enkrateia, vis-à-vis physical pleasures, the latter clearly more important than the 
former), as well as his introduction, p. CCXV—CCXXIII, where he especially 
emphasizes that the individual's ez&rateia establishes his social usefulness. There is an 
entire series of connections one could make between the Socrates of the Memorabilia 
(where a summary portrait is given at the work’s conclusion, 4.8.11) and the Agesilaos 
of the Agesi/aus (particularly in the final depiction of chapter 11), bearing in mind the 
fact that his royal position permitted Agesilaos to act (notably in handling wealth) in 
a way impossible for Socrates, merely a private individual. Likewise, by virtue of his 
royal status (cf. Agesilaus 11.16 and Lak. Pol. 15 [14 Ollier].9), Agesilaos can be 
considered as a hero after his death, while Socrates was simply ewdaimonestatos 
(Memorabilia 4.8.11). 

155 Zak. Pol. 2.15 (a text cited previously). 

186 Cf. Hellenica 5.4.1 and, among modern scholars, e.g., Delebecque (1957), 323; 
Dillery (1995), 221-27; Richer 2012, 567-9. 

187 Lak. Pol. 14.7. 
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188 Symposium 4.49. 

19 Indeed, in 342—339 Bc, in the polemical Panathenaicus, 183, Isocrates denies that 
the Spartans acted as ka/oi kagathoi particularly with regard to the perioeci, whom they 
deprived of lands for their own profit. Isocrates comments on such acts: ‘I consider 
them neither holy, nor honourable, nor befitting those laying claim to excellence (oo 
iv óotac obdé Ka ds OSE TPEMOVoUS Tots dperfis GvtTOLOVPEVOLS), not so-called artistic 
excellence or that acquired in many realms but rather that excellence which inheres in 
the souls of honourable and good men with piety and justice (rfj tots koXotc käyaBoîs 
TOV &vópÓw £v tals Wuxats uer evoeBelas kat 8ucatooUvns ëyyiyvouévns). On the affinity 
of Isocrates and Xenophon, cf., eg., Mathieu (1925), p. 181-85; Delebecque (1957), 
index, s.v. Isocrate’; Hirsch 1985, p. 57-60 and Noël 2014 (concerning the model 
Isoctates's Evagoras provided for Xenophon's Agesilaus); S. Brown Ferrario 2017, 59; 
Tuplin 2017, 347-8. Cawkwell (1996), 747, remarks that the oration of Isocrates Oz 
the Peace may be considered as ‘a companion piece to the Poroi of Xenophon.’ 

P'To quote the Agesilaus 10.2, ‘the virtue of Agesilaos is a beautiful model (kañòv...ù 
Aynovrdov dpeti] tapddevypya).’ 

1% For a study showing the coherence of Xenophon's thought in his various works 
cf. Dorion 2013, p. 219-46. 

12 Agesilaus 11.14. About the double nature of the work cf. Noël 2014, p. 262-8. 
On the fact that the Agesilaus as a eulogy belongs to a genre which can be wildly 
disconnected from strict truth cf. Humble, and Powell, in this volume. On the 
characterization given by Xenophon of Agesilaos as an excellent military leader 
cf. Pontier, 2006, 278—283. 

1 Aristotle does not disagree when discussing membership in the gerousia, Politics 
2.9.25, 1270b—1271a. 

1% On the dates entertained for the composition of chapter 14 (15 Ollier) of the 
Lak. Pol. and for the Agesilaus, cf. the Appendix below. 

1 Socrates, in the Memorabilia 1.5.1, clearly stresses the military purpose of enkrateia, 
and this same attribute is the last mentioned when Xenophon draws up an assessment 
of the education dispensed at Sparta (ëykpatéotepor üvôpes ämotehoûvrou, Lak. Pol. 
2.15). On enkrateia, cf. above, notes 168 and 184. 

1% Thus the second speech of Procles, after Leuctra, still affirms the military 
discipline of the Lacedaemonians on land, Hellenica 7.1.8. 

197 At the time of the battle of Eutresis, the so-called ‘tearless’ battle, c. 368: 
cf. Hellenica 1.1.29—32. On Archidamos, cf. also Isocrates, Archidamos, datable to 366. 

18 Memorabilia 3.5.14—16: a little later (3.9.2), the Lacedaemonians are presented as 
the paradigmatic hoplite warriors, while in the Symposium 8.39 they are said to owe 
their position as best of leaders to their training. 

19 Memorabilia 3.5.25, 27. 

2 Memorabilia 3.5.27. Delebecque (1957, 477—95) dates the passage to 355/4, but 
Dorion (2000, CCXLII-CCXLIX) refutes the dating methods he employs, while 
accepting (p. CCXLIX) 370 as the zrminus post quem. On Xenophon's drawing possibly 
on his own experience here, cf. Anabasis 2.5.13 (mention of Mysians and Pisidians in 
a speech of Clearchus) and 3.2.23 (mention of the same peoples in a speech of 
Xenophon himself). 

%1 Archidamus 76 and 80 in particular. 

22 C£, on this point, apropos of the Archidamus, Azoulay (2006, 520-4). 
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He stresses (p. 513-17) the analogy between the Ten Thousand of the Anabasis and 
the army whose establishment Archidamus foresees, according to Isocrates. Whether 
this possibly refers to an institution named the £ryp/eia is another matter. 

23 Memorabilia 3.5.16—17. 

2% Memorabilia 3.5.18. Hellenica 7.1.8 (a speech of Procles) attributes to them a similat 
strength. The Old Oligarch (Constitution of the Athenians 1.19—20), among others, 
emphasizes the Athenians’ naval ability. 

205 Ollier 1933, 428. 

206 Thid., 427. 

27 Just looking at religious issues, one may observe some similarities among Spartan 
attitudes, those of an Athenian seeking Socrates’s company, and those of Socrates. 
Thus, according to Herodotus (5.63; cf. also Pausanias 3.5.4), the Lacedaemonians 
‘gave precedence to divine affairs over human (tà yàp tot Oeo mpeofButepa Etouæbvro 
ij và vàv àvópóv).' Moreover, Xenophon has Hippias (like himself, a disciple of 
Socrates) assert the primacy of divine matters (Memorabilia 4.4.19; Xenophon states 
explicitly that he was present at seven of the forty-nine conversations in the 
Memorabilia, but this assertion, like othet, more allusive ones, may be just so much 
scene-setting: cf. Dorion 2000, XL-LIT). Finally, according to Xenophon, Socrates 
‘tried to make his associates prudently aware about the gods first of all (Mo@tov uv ôù 
Tepl Beods &reipüto ooxqpovac zov tovc ovvóvrac) (Memorabilia 4.3.2). 

28 CF., eg., Memorabilia 1.1.2 and Dorion 2000, note 8 ad /oc.; on the fact that 
Socrates's daimonion is not a divine indication but a divinity sending a sign — and on the 
fact that other men too receive divine indications — cf. Dorion 2013, 278-81. 

?? Hence the accusation against Socrates of introducing new gods: cf. Memorabilia 
1.1.1 and Dorion 2000, comments ad /oc. There is an example of this traditional 
mentality at Sparta when, in 494, King Cleomenes claimed to have benefited from a 
personal vision revealing that he would not capture Argos (Herodotus 6.82) while 
Xenophon gives some instances of the primacy the Spartans accorded the gods 
(Cf, eg., Lak. Pol. 13.2-3; Agesilaus 11.1—2; Anabasis 2.5.7-8). 

210 On the traits common to Socrates, Lycurgus, the Spartans, and Xenophon, cf. 
David 2007, 304—305. On the attribution to Socrates, especially in the Memorabilia and 
the Gconomicus, of knowledge, viewpoints, and preoccupations peculiar to Xenophon, 
cf. Dorion 2000, LXX—XC. The same author notices (2013, 343) that in the field of 
economy, Xenophon, although living as his character called Ischomachos, admits the 
superiority of Socrates’s way of life. 

21 Hellenica 5.4.1 and Lak. Pol. 14 (15 Ollier). 

22 On the recall in Lak. Pol. 4.5 of Hesiod, Works and Days, M. 17—26, cf. Ducat 
2007, 331 and this volume pp. 347-8. Before recounting the fable of Prodikos, 
Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1.20, quotes Hesiod, who contrasts the easy path and the 
difficult one (Works and Days, 1l. 286-92). 

25 Apology 15. 

214 Agesilaus 11.16 and Lak. Pol. 15 (14 Ollier).9 (cf. above, n. 184). 

25 Memorabilia 4.8.11 (äpiotos te dvio Kol evdatpovéotatos) and Apology 15 @pè... 
GvOPOTOV DE ToO xpo£kpwev DTEPPÉPEL). 

216 Heflenica 4.1.29—41. 

27 Just as Heracles is called archégetes of the Lacedaemonians (Hellenica 6.3.6), he 
was the recipient, as leader (égemon), of sacrifices during the Anabasis march, near 
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Trapezus (Anabasis 4.8.25), as well as of a sacrifice of personal inquiry by Xenophon 
near Heracleia on the Black Sea (Anabasis 6.2.15); in Bithynia, ‘at the very gates of 
Hellas’, just before a battle against the Bithynians and Pharnabazus, Xenophon 
exhorted his men to follow Heracles ‘the Leader” (Anabasis 6.5.24), the watchword 
for the battle itself being “Zeus the Saviour, Heracles the Leader’ (Anabasis 6.5.25; the 
two gods were already associated in 4.8.25). 

218 Christesen 2017, 377, 380. 

?? On other datings of the Lak. Pol, cf. above.. 

?? On the silence about Gorgias when Xenophon gives a description of his pupil 
Meno’s bad behaviour, and on the possibility that such a silence may be seen as 
laudatory cf. Narcy 2014. 

21 Plato (Laws 3, 694c—695b) allegedly responds to Xenophon to contradict him, 
emphasizing the ignorance of Cyrus in matters of good education and good household 
management: cf. Athenaeus 11, 504£ — 505a (boxep evavtiovpevos), and cf. Delebecque 
1957, 392. 

?? Delebecque (1957, 416) assumes that Xenophon may have influenced Plato 
who, especially in Letter VII — seen as genuine —, entertains the possibility of 
transforming a tyranny into kingship. Xenophon may also have influenced Isocrates's 
On tbe Peace, in 356 (Delebecque 1957, 416—17). 

?5 Delatte 1933. 

4 Breitenbach 1967. 

?5 Breitenbach 1979. 

26 Tigerstedt accepts (1965, p. 174) the Ways and Means as Xenophon's final work. 

?" Lipka 2002, 9-13. 

8S. Rebenich maintains (1998, 30-31) that the Lak. Pol. may date in its entirety 
from 386—371, and probably after 378. 

?? Schütrumpf (2003). 

230 Lee 2017, 36. 
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XENOPHON’S PORTRAYAL OF SPARTA IN THE 
HELLENICA, THE LAKEDAIMONION POLITEIA 
AND THE AGESILAOS 


Giovanna Daverio Rocchi 
(Translated from the French by Anton Powell) 


Summary 

To determine what is special about the Sparta of the Hellenica, we need to 
note both its various peculiarities and the way in which it converges and 
diverges from the Sparta of the Lakedaimonion Politeia and of the Agesilaos 
— these three works together forming the literary triptych by which 
Xenophon depicts the city. The Sparta of the Hellenica is portrayed with 
techniques of style and narrative which are distinctive to that work. Here 
we have a variety of Spartas, with an abundance of individuals — something 
quite different from the model of Sparta as a collective society, mistrustful 
of the outside world, that we find in the Lakedaimonion Politeia with its 
community of homoioi (‘similars’). The Sparta of the Hellenica differs also 
from the Sparta which emerges from the Agesilaos; in the Hellenica 
exemplary behaviour is portrayed as something shared by Spartiates in 
general rather than the exceptional quality of a morally superior king. The 
history of Sparta as given in the Helenica has an oral quality: the narrative 
of events is interrupted by speeches and dialogue, in contrast to the code 
of silence which prevailed in Spartan society. By presenting multiple 
individuals and speeches, Xenophon in the Hellenica sketches an alternative 
to the traditional model of the Spartan kosmos: here is a structure of 
historiography, aiming to show a Sparta immersed in the complexities of 
international relations in Xenophon’s own time. However, within this 
framework of the Hellenica there are changes of perspective: first, we have 
Spartan navarchs with distinctive interstate relations, then a Sparta central 
to relations between Greece and Persia, and then again a panhellenic view 
of Sparta emerging from a project of hegemony shared by Sparta and 
Athens. 
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The Hellenica is not a simple work, either as history or as literature. 
It presents well-known difficulties as to when and how it was written, its 
method and style of narrative, as well as what Edmond Lévy has aptly 
labelled ‘the art of historical distortion’.! 

The latter technique, noteworthy in an author who at first sight may 
appear somewhat naive, consists of artful selection and presentation of 
events, of implicit guidance, of evasion and of its opposite, heavy emphasis. 
Designed both as history and as literary narrative, the Hellenica records 
events which the author had experienced personally as well as the 
experiences of men he had met; thus certain passages read as memoirs. 
Modern research has often noted a triangular relation between Xenophon, 
Sparta and Agesilaos, the last-mentioned being the principal actor in the 
central section of the narrative work. Xenophon's three works, the 
Hellenica, the Lakedaimonion Politeia and the Agesilaos, may be seen as forming 
a literary triptych, giving the author's view of Sparta from three different 
standpoints: Sparta through the history of his own time; in its social and 
institutional form; and as seen through a eulogy of king Agesilaos, the 
protagonist of Spartan history during the first half of the fourth century. 
In these three works of Xenophon one finds ideas and attitudes resulting 
from the author's experience of philosophy with Sokrates; these transcend 
the three works interweaving from one to another, in spite of their 
differences of purpose and literary genre.’ 

On the one hand, in the /7e//eica the idea of Sparta as exceptional polis 
may be sought in the passages of narrative on the internal affairs of the 
city. Whole areas of Spartan history can be reconstructed from these 
sections of the wotk, which also help us investigate the criteria which led 
Xenophon to select his subject matter. He evidently was guided by a 
‘laconocentric’ mindset, much influenced by Agesilaos and his circle. That 
the sections of the Hellenica dealing with the internal history of Sparta are 
rather few is to be explained on the hypothesis that it was simply not 
Xenophon's main purpose to dwell here on this topic.* In spite of his 
spating detail, there is no doubt that he was well informed on such matters, 
as we see from his accounts of stasis in Elis and of the Conspiracy of 
Kinadon, and his knowledge extends to Sparta's institutions: he alone 
among our sources tells of the existence and role of the Small Assembly, 
the mikra ekklesia” Only a man who had been an intimate witness of 
Spartan politics could have known, as Xenophon did, of the close relations 
between Agesilaos, Sphodtias and their respective sons, and of the role 
played by those relationships in settling the crisis caused by Sphodrias’ 
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attack on Peiraieus.° However, in the Helenica the history of Sparta is 
conceived rather as the account of the city’s wats on land and sea.’ 

But an idea of Spartan exceptionalism does emerge in the Hellenica, not 
concerning internal political arrangements and not even wholly to do with 
war. The narrative dwells often on Sparta’s role in diplomatic relations, 
agreements and negotiations." The Helenica should be seen as a history of 
international relations; in inter-po/is relations as well as those between 
Greece and Persia in the first half of the 4^ century, Sparta played a 
foremost role. We should not see the Hellenica as being wholly or entirely 
a history, however encoded, of Sparta’s internal politics; the work cannot 
even be reduced to a chronicle of Sparta’s wars. Rather, the work forms a 
history of Sparta outside Laconia. What shows Sparta’s exceptionalism 
throughout the Hellenica is Xenophon’s picture of the city as an essential 
actor in international relations in the first half of the 4" century, and the 
way in which he draws that picture. And it is this that the present study will 
concentrate on. 

The exceptionalism in question is underlined by Xenophon through 
particular techniques of narrative and style which serve to enhance the 
facts they report. What emerges is a plural Sparta, formed of numerous 
different actors. Whereas the Lakedaimonion Politeia is noteworthy for the 
absence of individuals, its focus being on the Spartan kosmos as a whole, its 
laws, institutions and traditions, in the Hellenica we find a host of 
individuals: kings, military commanders and especially navarchs, diplomats 
and noteworthy individuals from other cities, who populate episodes of 
varying degrees of importance and are described in detail. It is almost as if 
there were a division of roles between the Helenica and the Lakedaimonion 
Politeia, with the latter modelled on a collective and anonymous society of 
homoioi while the former focuses on individuals with their varying qualities. 
In this respect the Helenica contrasts also with the Agesilaos, which amounts 
to a catalogue of the acts and the qualities of a king.’ 

The Hellenica is a history somewhat oral in style,'? since several of the 
individuals portrayed utter long speeches. The resulting picture contrasts 
with the code of silence which characterised Spartan society and was noted 
even in Antiquity.!! Plato in the Laws commented on Spartan brachylogy.’” 
Plutarch also appreciated the Spartans’ ability ‘to speak in a way that was 
both striking and enjoyable, to concentrate great intelligence in very few 
words’, so that ‘Laconic discourse, though brief, goes to the heart of the 
problem and impresses the hearers’.'° This is the Sparta of apophthegmata. 
Others have already written persuasively on why discourse was included in 
the Hellenica. Discourse may be used to demonstrate the state of public 
opinion, to explain an idea, a plan of action, the point of view of the author, 
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to explore major questions of individual or collective ethics, thereby 
showing the moralising viewpoint of the author or indeed the legacy of 
Sokrates’ philosophy." Discourse also has the literary effect of dramatising 
a narrative and of characterising the supposed speaker. And sometimes an 
orator is given prominence by Xenophon because discourse at that point 
seemed to the author an appropriate medium. We must be alive to the 
rhetorical quality of speeches, rhetoric having its own stylistic codes, and 
its favourite /0poi, aiming to persuade its audience. Even in the artificial 
setting of a written text, what is said must convey the impression that 
the orator succeeds in impressing his audience with the art in which the 
rhetores excelled. The speeches made to soldiers by the navarchs, or in an 
auditorium of whatever size whether it be the assembly of the /ozoioi or the 
council of Gerontes, confirm that Xenophon chose to include speeches for 
their power of persuasion. This requires us to raise the question of the 
relationship between Xenophon and the rhetoric of his time.” Diodoros 
(Ephoros) criticised certain historians for abusing rbétorikoi logoi, speeches, 
in their narrative, and thereby transforming historiography into rhetorical 
pleading; we have to wonder whether he had Xenophon in mind."° 


II 


In fact, rhetoric — no less than sophistic argument — seems to have shaped 
the narrative structure. In the books of the Hellenica devoted to naval 
operations at sea, notably the ‘Continuation of Thucydides’, and the 
section on the war to liberate the Greeks of Asia during Sparta's brief 
matitime hegemony, the main actors are the navarchs, and it is to them 
that Xenophon assigns the speaking roles. Sometimes these speakers are 
paired as a couple of opponents, in a binary structure familiar from rhetoric 
and sophistic: such are Lysandros and Kallikratidas; Thibron and 
Derkylidas; Mnasippos and Teleutias." A negative figure is shown in 
opposition to a positive one; the contrast serves to commend and highlight 
an argument or a personality. In the Helenica outspokenness is the mark 
of navarchs.'* In other situations, too, Xenophon assigns speeches to 
Kallikratidas, Derkylidas and Teleutias.? The speeches in question are 
addressed to the troops when the speaker is taking over command or just 
before battle, but these are no mere commonplaces. The speeches offer a 
series of moral reflexions, and can serve both as apologia and exemplary 
instruction; they are two-edged, sometimes implying criticism of the 
speaker and sometimes working to his credit. In any case the speeches 
characterise their speakers. 

Xenophon's Sparta-centred attitude is clear from the way he seeks to 
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play down behaviour which would glorify the individual. Thus, where the 
behaviour of an individual is highlighted in the narrative, it is always in a 
negative way," as self-evidently with the pair Lysandros-Kallikratidas. 
On the other hand, one may see a certain ambiguity in the portrait of 
Derkylidas, which contains both positive and negative elements. Derkylidas 
is praised for his military competence, but the references to his fox-like 
cunning align him with other characters renowned for their metis and 
viewed by historians in Antiquity with a combination of praise and blame 
(e.g. Themistokles, Lysandros). Compare Xenophon's positive treatment 
of deceit by Spartan commanders in war, most notably his depiction in 
Agesilaos of the king's masterly deception of Tissaphernes.?! 

We know how the most traditionally-minded of Spartans viewed the 
navarchy: as a kind of counter-authority associated with naval hegemony. 
Xenophon omits it from his desctiption of Sparta's military institutions 
in the Lakedaimonion Politeia. In the Hellenica the outspokenness of the 
navatchs seems to indicate the risk inherent in this anomalous office, for 
the Spartan system,” even though the best navarchs, such as Kallikratidas, 
remained faithful to the current laws ot, as in the case of Teleutias, 
maintained an exemplary conduct, such that the exploits of this brother 
of Agesilaos came to be included in the list of axio/oga.® This ambiguity 
may be confirmed by the way that, in the literary tradition, navarchs are 
portrayed as socially marginal, or indeed as #0thakes. It is as if defects in the 
mentality and paideia of these Spartan commanders were being attributed 
to genetic factors. Lysandros was a mothax, according to Phylarchos; so 
was Kallikratidas, according to Aelian. And Teleutias, though not a mothax, 
was only — we recall — the h4/fbrother of Agesilaos, according to Plutarch.” 

Conceivably these speeches by navarchs also gave Xenophon the chance 
to eulogise the values expressed by traditional Spartan behaviour. 
Obedience (peztbarchia) is the leading quality in Kallikratidas' self-praise, 
the quality which sets him above Lysandros and marks the superiority of 
his own navarchy, while amid the blemishes which tarnished the portrait 
of Derkylidas was the report in Xenophon that he had been punished for 
indiscipline.” Obedience is, in the Lakedaimonion Politeia., treated as one of 
the fundamental virtues of the Spartan kosmos, and in the Agesilaos it forms 
one of the main qualities in the literary portrait of the king.”° Peitharchia 
conduced to verbal convergence, by expressing a code of virtues to which 
every Spartiate had to conform, while being a means to a higher end, which 
Polybius saw as concord (4omonoia), and which allowed the society of 
homoioi to cooperate to achieve the common good.” Obedience was also 
a virtue fundamental to the science of command, accurately reflecting 
differences of status and rank. Peifharchia is the term used by Xenophon to 
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measure the position of navarchs within Spartan tradition, or conversely to 
exclude them from it. The high naval command threatened to abolish 
obedience, because it created a power outside the control of traditional 
hierarchy. In addition, given the scale of booty which navarchs might 
acquire, they could become rich beyond all precedent at Sparta, and 
thus undermine the contempt for wealth required by the Spartan moral 
code. 

Kallikratidas was reportedly inclined to ‘stay at home’, and only accepted 
the naval command out of respect for orders, peitharchia:™® 


Personally, my only wish is to stay at home. I have no objection if Lysandros 
ot someone else claims to have more experience in naval mattets...but I am 
the one that the city has sent to take command of the fleet. So all I can do 
is to carry out the city’s orders to the best of my ability. 


This enthusiasm for ‘staying at home’ hints clearly at the isolationist 
programme, which was opposed to the risky pursuit of naval supremacy. 
Xenophon portrays Kallikratidas as one of the party which wished to 
confine Spartan ambitions to the Peloponnese, and to avoid inter- 
ventionism at sea, far from home. His idea of war involved autarkeia, 
self-sufficiency, as made clear in the speech to the Milesians in which he 
criticised the financial subsidy which Cyrus was slow in providing and the 
very need to ask for money.” The same idea is expressed even more clearly 
by Xenophon through the mouth of Teleutias. The latter — Agesilaos’ 
brother as we recall — saw military self-sufficiency as linked to economic 
self-sufficiency, and as expressing the most authentic form of Spartan 
warfare, the only one that could bring the eukia (noble reputation) which 
Sparta had acquired throughout Greece: 


And what greater pleasure could there be than not to have to flatter anyone, 
Greek or barbarian, just to acquire pay, but to be able to get for ourselves 
what we need, and that by going to get it in the most glorious undertaking 
there is? For, in wartime, massive booty taken from the enemy wins one — 
as you know — not only food but glory in all men's eyes. 


Kallikratidas and Teleutias are the concrete expression of what Xenophon 
states theoretically in the Lakedaimonion Politeia:*' 


lam aware that in past times the Lakedaimonians preferred to stay at home, 
satisfied with a moderate level of wealth rather than to risk being corrupted 
as harmosts of subject cities, exposed to deceitful flattery. 


Before Xenophon, the Spartan tendency to isolationism was noted in 
Thucydides, in the speech made by the Corinthian envoys to the assembly 
of the Peloponnesian League which in 432 voted for war against Athens. 
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But on this occasion that tendency was — unlike in the Hellenica — adversely 
criticised.” 

Many navarchs are named in Xenophon’s Hellenica, and not just those 
cited above. We get the impression that the author wished to draw special 
attention to this institution, as the most noteworthy product of the 
maritime hegemony, and to the risks which it created. Xenophon organises 
his material on this subject in such a way as, on the one hand, to stress the 
virtues which the naval commanders tended to lack, such as obedience, 
resistance to fatigue and a love of simplicity and plain living, while on 
the other hand commending the traditional isolationism of Sparta. To 
summarise: in presenting Sparta’s naval hegemony, Xenophon uses the 
speeches as criticism, to highlight the traditional values of the Lycurgan 
kosmos and to warn against an international foreign policy which depended 
largely on the sea and naval warfare. 


II 


In the narrative which follows the making of the King's Peace (387/386), 
there is a change of perspective. Xenophon explicitly connects Sparta’s 
military interventions in Greece to the enforcement of the koinė ezrene — 
the Common Peace, resulting from the agreement with Persia —? but is 
more indirect in noting the growing role of smaller powers which resulted 
from the clause in the Peace which guaranteed the autonomy of all cities, 
big and small. This new development is, however, signalled in its own way 
— by the long speeches in Books 5—7. A first group of these consists of the 
speeches made at Sparta by the ambassadors Kleigenes of Akanthos 
and Polydamas of Pharsalos.* A second group is formed by a series of 
speeches marking three stages of negotiation between Athens and Sparta.” 
For the conference at Sparta in 371, Xenophon sets out only three speeches 
from the Athenian side, by Kallias, Autokles and Kallistratos, whereas 
from external sources we hear that Agesilaos made a speech and a polemic 
against Epameinondas." Near silence also marks the narrative of the 
Lakedaimonian embassy which was in Athens during a session of the 
Ekklesia in the winter of 370/69. Xenophon informs us that ambassadors 
from Sparta werte present at Athens; he knows their names; he knows that 
they spoke, because he makes clear that they all gave the same point of 
view — but of the speeches he gives no more than a summary, while he sets 
out at length the speeches of the Corinthian Kleiteles and the Phliasian 
Prokles.” King Agesilaos, in spite of being the main actor in Xenophon's 
account of events over this period, is not shown making a single direct 
speech in the Hellenica. Xenophon merely shows him as the interlocutor of 
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Spithridates and Otys, of Pharnabazos and of his son Archidamos when 
discussing the Sphodrias affair after the raid on Peiraieus.? These 
conversations display Xenophon’s literary skill, and the dialogue form 
reflects Xenophon’s experience as a pupil of Sokrates; in this respect he 
resembles Plato." But they seem not to play a structural role in the 
historical narrative. In the Helenica no Spartan ephor ever speaks.“ This 
should cause surprise, especially if we compare the silence in Xenophon 
with the long account in Diodoros of the Spartan delegation after the battle 
of Kyzikos (of 410), where Diodoros, or rather his source Ephoros, reports 
the long speech by the former ephor Endios.* This difference is all the 
more surprising in that Diodoros/Ephoros in the narrative which follows 
the above-mentioned passage states, as a point of method, that in a 
historical narrative speeches are less important that erga, action," whereas 
reported words generally play a large role in Xenophon’s narrative. It is 
hard to believe that Xenophon was unaware of Endios’ role in these 
events, events on which he shows himself otherwise well informed. In 
reality the historian knows the events from 411 onwards, and in particular 
the negotiations between Athens and Sparta down to 404. The importance 
of Endios, and the mention of his role by Diodoros/Ephoros, suggest 
rather that Xenophon has omitted his speech deliberately. 

Prominent men of other cities are often shown making speeches. First, 
the ambassadors of Akanthos and Pharsalos when they ask the Spartans for 
help in their role as prosfatai, i.e. champions of pols autonomy against threats 
from great powers in northern Greece. Then, during the above-mentioned 
meeting at Athens, Kleiteles of Corinth and especially Prokles of Phleious 
make speeches about Sparta's role in interstate relations, in particular 
concerning minor powers," and explain why the latter choose 
spontaneously to accept Spartan hegemony. Whereas the speeches in the 
first books of the Hellenica were critical of naval interventions, now 
Kleigenes of Akanthos, Polydamas of Pharsalos and especially Prokles of 
Phleious speak to emphasise Sparta's duty to intervene militarily in Greece, 
acting as prostafes , 1.e. guarantor, to champion the autonomy of pois, so as 
to create a reliable set of interstate relations, based on stability, consent 
and above all peace.“ Thus what Xenophon emphasises in his account of 
events following the King's Peace is not the Sparta of the Lakedaimonion 
Politeia, characterised by xené/asia, nor the isolationist city dear to 
Kallikratidas or Teleutias, but Sparta as the physical centre and ideological 
reference point of balanced interstate relations." There appears then a clear 
tension between certain ideals of the Spartan kosmos and the needs of 
interstate relations. Also, we are now far from the Thucydidean picture of 
Sparta contrasted with Athens at the start of the Peloponnesian War: 
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We differ from our opponents also in our way of preparing for war. Our city 
is open to all: we never use the expulsions of foreigners (xenélasiai) to 
prevent anyone from learning or seeing something which, through not being 
hidden, it could profit an enemy to see. 


Xenophon does not say explicitly that Spartans violated the autonomy of 
cities, great and small, after the King’s Peace, nor he does admit that they 
failed to fulfil their tasks as guarantors of peace (prostates fes eirēnē and to 
realize the autonomia of the poleis. But he is capable of criticism here: direct 
criticism of Sparta’s seizure of the akropolis of Thebes, the Kadmeia, and 
indirect criticism via the speech of the Athenian Autokles at the congress 
of Sparta. In the same critical perspective, the omission of Spartan 
discourse at important moments — before the Athenian Ekklesia (370/69) 
— in contrast to the emphasis on speeches of representatives of lesser 
powers, seems to display a deliberate silence. Xenophon reminds the 
reader of what smaller states expected of Sparta, which they saw as 
champion of their autonomy. In particular the words of Polydamas, coming 
after events such as the seizure of the Theban akropolis and the destruction 
of Mantineia in which Sparta violated the autonomy of po/eis, were a 
warning against betraying the trust of small city-states. 


IV 


After the King’s Peace, Xenophon’s account is structured to show Sparta 
as fully engaged in the system of interstate relations. Also, the author’s 
choice of orators, from among the representatives of smaller states, shows 
that Xenophon had an increasingly coherent view of the interstate scene 
and was fully aware that many independent actors were influential there.” 
The historian seems to believe in this egalitarian interstate order guaranteed 
by Sparta, and in its effects on official relations.” This raises a final set of 
questions, as to Xenophon’s panhellenism and his links with ruling circles 
at Sparta?! On the first of these subjects, particularly engaging are the 
speeches of Prokles of Phleious,? around the turn of Books 6 and 7, 
arguing for a rapprochement of Sparta with Athens, for a union of all 
Greeks under a shared hegemony of the two powers. Notable are the facts 
that, almost at the end of the narrative, arguments in favour of 
panhellenism are put in the mouth of a citizen of Phleious, and that they 
are represented as developed outside Sparta and — unprecedentedly — as put 
forward by the representative of a minor power. Sparta and Athens are 
invited to share hegemony, a device which would win the agreement of all 
poleis and would unite them under the leadership of two major powers. 
Small states will voluntarily accept their own subordination in exchange 
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for the security and local autonomy which they will gain. In short, the 
egalitarian autonomy of the King’s Peace is being replaced by a freely- 
agreed autonomy to which the smaller powers accept certain limits of their 
own choosing. 

Xenophon’s examination of the idea of hegemony in Book 7 of the 
Hellenica draws him into a subject of great interest to intellectuals of his 
day. Among historians, first Thucydides and then Ephoros explored the 
matter; similarly, among rhetoricians, first Gorgias and then above 
all Isokrates — who, like Xenophon, put forward the idea of a shared 
hegemony between Sparta and Athens.” But the Xenophon that we meet 
in the Hellenica is, by the standard of his own work, unprecedented: here he 
becomes a writer of theory rather than of history. Behind the words of 
Prokles we detect the outline of the author’s own thinking. 

Ideas of a reconciliation of Sparta and Athens, and of a Greece united, 
had in the Hellenica been anticipated by the views which Xenophon 
ascribed to Kallikratidas and Teleutias. The former, as we recall, could not 
bear needing to depend on barbarians for the conduct of military 
operations; that reluctance gave rise to his wish for a rapprochement with 
Athens.” The words attributed to Kallikratidas have led some scholars to 
think that from the turn of the 5^ and 4" centuries panhellenic ideas — pro 
Athenian and anti-barbarian — were current at Sparta? And the navarch 
Teleutias puts forward in the Hellenica ideas which in the Agesilaos 
Xenophon attributes to the king, his hero, who is there described as philellen 
and misoperses , ‘pro-Greek’ and ‘hater of Persians’.°° But can we be sure 
that Agesilaos was genuinely a panhellenist, given especially the Ephoran 
or Diodoran portrait of the king, which defines him as drastikos and 
philopolemos (a ‘man of action’, and a ‘lover of war’)?” In any case it is quite 
likely that anti-barbarian attitudes were enhanced, in those close to the 
king, by Agesilaos’ hostility towards Antalkidas, the diplomat who had a 
long and cordial relationship with the Great King and with other eminent 
Persians.” 

There is, however, a distinction to be made between the form of 
panhellenism expressed by Kallikratidas and Teleutidas and that found in 
the speech of Prokles. The former kind is compatible with the policy of 
restoring Sparta’s traditional isolation: it lays stress on anti-barbarian 
sentiments, on the self-sufficiency of Sparta and on her citizens’ desire to 
‘stay at home’. Kallikratidas’ explicit loyalty to the laws of the city locates 
his policy firmly within the Lycurgan kosmos. Kallikratidas and Teleutias 
together represent that section of public opinion which believed Sparta’s 
proper role to be as hégemon on land along with Athenian hegemony at sea, 
on the dual system” which had dominated Greece until the beginning of 
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the Peloponnesian War. Re-establishing these two spheres of influence 
required reconciliation and the installation of peace across the Greek 
mainland and the Aegean. In contrast, the programme of Prokles (and 
Xenophon) involved a new interstate order, based on a panhellenic 
hegemony which shared power between Sparta and Athens. By expressing 
this policy through the mouth of a diplomat representing a lesser state, 
Xenophon was deliberately portraying it ‘from below’; the dual hegemony 
required, for its legitimacy, that the lesser powers willingly acknowledged 
the two great powers as leaders. By the end of his history, then, Xenophon 
seems to align himself with the viewpoint of the mikrai poleis, and to be 
emphasising his support for the multipolar interstate system created by the 
King’s Peace, a system he personally trusted and which he thought capable, 
after the disaster at Leuktra, of being preserved by a dual hegemony.” 


Conclusion 

Xenophon's Hellenica, through its reference to multiple actors and its use 
of speeches, presents a different Sparta from the Lakedaimonion Politeia ot 
the Agesilaos. However, this trio of works on Sparta may yield complementary 
information, in several ways. Certain moral values, such as disciplined 
obedience, austerity and contempt for money, are embodied by several 
individuals in the Hellenica while also being fundamental to the Sparta of the 
Lakedaimonion Politeia. There is also a similarity between the anti-barbarian 
attitudes, and the wishes for Greek unity, presented in the Helenica and 
the panhellenic thinking of the Agesilaos, where such attitudes and wishes 
characterise the Spartan king. Focusing on these attitudes also allows us to 
see an evolution in Spartan thought over the course of the Hellenica. While 
wars on land and sea form the main subject of Xenophon's narrative of 
events, we can now trace another, parallel, history. Sparta plays the role of 
a city entirely immersed in interstate affairs and ultimately achieving the 
dominant position in the system of peaceful coexistence installed in Greece. 
And systematic evolution can be traced in Xenophon's own viewpoints. 
We move from the international roles of the navarchs, shown as varying 
between individual commanders during the period of Sparta's naval 
hegemony (405—394), to a Sparta shown at the centre of a network of Graeco- 
Persian contacts following the King's Peace (386/85), to get to the Spartan 
panhellenic role, with a project of shared hegemony between Sparta and 
Athens after the defeat at Leuktra (371). In sum, to show a city discharging 
its international role, Xenophon — by depicting numerous individuals and 
by including speeches — has created an alternative image of Sparta, one 
vety different from the Sparta in which relations with outsiders were 
supposed to be inspired and symbolised by xezesia and the code of silence. 
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Notes 

! Lévy 1990, 125-57. On questions regarding the text, see also Gray 1989, Riedinger 
1991, Tuplin 1993, Dillery 1995, Daverio Rocchi 2002, 5-105 (with a bibliography 
by theme). 

* See Cartledge 1987, Proietti 1987, Tuplin 1993, Lipka 2002. On the history of 
Sparta and the literary tradition, see Lanzillotta 1984, Powell 1989, Powell-Hodkinson 
1994, Hodkinson-Powell 1999, Tuplin 2004, Vattuone 2004. 

> On the differences of style, content and emphasis in the three works, cf. Riedinger 
1981, 81—87, Schepens 2005, 47—62, Daverio Rocchi 2005, 609—642. 

^ Cf. Daverio Rocchi 2002, 5-105. 

? Stasis in Elis: 3.2.27—29. Conspiracy of Kinadon: 3.3.2-11. Mikra ekklesia: 3.3.8. 

* Sphodrias’ raid on Peiraeus: 5.4.20—24. The relationship between Agesilaos, his 
son Archidamos, Sphodrias and his son Cleonymos: 5.4.25—33. See also the conflict 
between Agesilaos and Agesipolis: 5.3.20. In the words of J. C. Riedinger, these events 
‘form a kind of parallel history of the king [Agesilaos], rather than part of a plan to 
write Sparta's internal history, something that clearly Xenophon did not intend’. 
Cf. Riedinger 1991, 123—124. 

7 As argued by J.C. Riedinger, who sees in the Hellenica a programmatic history of 
Sparta which began from the end of the Peloponnesian War and in Books 6 and 7 
transformed into a histoty of the minor states of the Peloponnese. See Riedinger 1991, 
20-35, 72-76. On the shift from general history to local history, from macro- to 
micro- in the Hellenica, see also Daverio Rocchi 2004, 41-56; Daverio Rocchi 2008, 
1—21; Daverio Rocchi 2014a, 609-42. 

8 Xenophon is our only source to report the text of the King’s Peace of 387/6: 
Hellenica 5.2.1. Diodoros (drawing on Ephoros) gives only brief references under the 
year 375/4, and even these he connects to problems belonging to the &ozze eiréné of 
372/1: Diod. 15. 19.1., 38. 1-4, 40.1, 50.4. For a comparison of Xenophon and 
Diodoros/ Ephotos here, see Daverio Rocchi 2014 a, 6009—42. 

? Erga: Agesilaos 1.6—20, 31; aretai: Agesilaos 3.1—9, 7. See Lipka 2002, 15-16; 
Schepens 2005, 31-78 for a helpful criticism of (numerous) modern studies of 
Xenophon’s portrayal of Agesilaos, some of which stress the encomiastic nature of the 
Agesilaos, while others see the author as more critical of the king. 

10 The speeches may be viewed as a third actor in the Helenica, with the events and 
the protagonists. See Riedinger 1991, 86—95; Gray 1981, 321-34; Gray 1989, 79—140; 
Daverio Rocchi 2002, 52-61; Marincola 2007, 118-32; Marincola 2010, 259-89; 
Daverio Rocchi 2014 b, 159-75; Tamiolaki 2014, 121-38. 

! The kosmos of silence has been studied by E. David, under its individual 
and collective aspects, as characteristic of a face-to-face society: cf. David 1999, 
117—46. 

? Plato, Laws 1.641e, cf 4.721e. 

P Plutarch, Lycurgus 19.1. In fact, the brevity of Laconic discourse can be considered 
a ‘topos’ of the ancient literary tradition. Cf. e.g. Herodotos 3.46; Thucydides 4.84. 

14 See Breitenbach 1950, 125—26; Buckler 1982, 80—204; Gray 1989, 34—35,79—80; 
Riedinger 1991, 86—87; Marincola 2007, 118-32; Marincola 2010, 259-89; Tamiolaki 
2014, 121-37. 

1 For fuller analysis of the relationship between the speeches of the last books of 
Hellenica and rhetoric, Daverio Rocchi 2014 b, 159—75. 
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16 Diod. 20.1.3. Most modern commentators conclude plausibly that Ephoros was 
Diodoros’ source here: Parmeggiani 2011, 81-97; Daverio Rocchi 2014 a, 6009—42. 

17 Lévy 1990, 125-29 emphasises the influence of rhetoric and sophistic in the 
portrayal of individuals. Also see Pizzone 2004, 309—24 on Socratic elements in the 
characterisation of Teleutias. 

18 See David 1999, 117-46. 

1 Speech of Kallikratidas: Hellenica 1.6, 5-11. Dialogue of Derkylidas and Meidias 
concerning the legacy of Mania: 3.1.23—27; speech to the soldiers at Abydos, where 
we are told that he often addressed his troops to strengthen their morale: 4.8.4. Speech 
of Teleutias: 5.1.14—17. Cf. Gray 1981, 328-33. 

20 Cf. Musti 1987, 9-36; Proietti 1987, 10—43; Bernini 1988, 38—46. 

?! The characterisation of Lysandros and Kallikratidas takes the familiar form of a 
contrast between innovation and tradition, something much studied in recent 
scholarship: Bernini 1988, 26—46, 75-87, 110-29, 201—204 (with my review , Critica 
Storica, 27, 1990, 511-16), Gray 1989, 22-24; Moles 1994, 70-84; Dillery 1995, 41-58; 
Bearzot 2004, 3-31. Opinions differ on Xenophon’s portrayal of Kallikratidas: 
positive according to Bommelaer, 1981, 86-87; Ronnet 1981, 111—21; Cartledge 1987, 
190. Gray, 1989, 22—24, 81-83 sees criticism of Kallikratidas’ capacity for command. 
But sometimes Xenophon gives a positive treatment of deceit by Spartan commanders 
in war; cf. the account of the king’s deception of Tissaphernes at Agesilaos, 1.17. 
On this topic important reflexions in Powell 1989, 173—92, esp. 177-78 on Agesilaos. 

? David 1999, 118 notes that the speeches by navarchs formed an exception to 
Sparta’s characteristic code of silence. 

?5 Hellenica 5.1.4. Xenophon has this comment on the enthusiastic reception given 
to Teleutias by his soldiers at the end of his term of command as navatch: ‘I realise 
that my narrative contains no notable case of money expended, of danger incurred, 
or stratagem performed [sc. by Teleutias], but by Zeus a man would do well to reflect 
on how Teleutias must have acted to inspire such reaction from those he commanded’. 
Cf. Tuplin 1997, 37-38; Pizzone 2004, 309-24. 

# The tradition that Lysandros was a mothax is found in Phylarchos FGrHist 
81 F 431— Athenaeus 6.271 ef; Kallikratidas: Aelianus, Varia Historia 12.43; Teleutias 
as the half brother of Agesilaos: Plutarch, Agesilaos 21.1. Parmeggiani 2004, 73-127 
notes the relation between social marginality and subversive political schemes. 

?^ Hellenica 3.1.9. 

°° On the peitharchia in the Spartan kosmos: Lakedaimonion Politeia 2.2; 8.1—5; 
Memorabilia 3.5.15—16; 4.4.15. According to Xenophon it formed one of the chief 
virtues of Agesilaos: Agesi/aos 1.27.36; 2.16; 6.4; 7.2. Cf. Proietti 1987, 11—30; Moles 
1994, 74—76; Schepens 2005, 47—48; Figueira 2002, 143—57; Hodkinson 2005, 
222—81; Daverio Rocchi 2013, 13—29. 

?' Xen. Memorabilia 4.15—16. Polyb. 6.45.1, referring to the /ogidtatoi syngrapheis (the 
most learned historians) of the past, among whom he names Xenophon, Ephoros, 
Plato and Kallisthenes. In the famous passage of Book 7 of Diodoros (12. 3-4, 
probably drawn from Ephoros) on the consultation of the Pythia about the Great 
Rhetra, homonoia (concord of opinion) is portrayed as the supreme virtue, along with 
andreia (courage), imposed by the oracle upon the hooioi as the means of protecting 
their freedom. Cf. Nicolaidou-Kyrianidou 2008, 205-33; Daverio Rocchi 2013, 1—29. 

°8 Hellenica 1.6.5-7. 
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Hellenica 1.6.8-11. 

°° Hellenica 5.1.17 in the speech of Teleutias to his soldiers (14-17). 

?! Lak. Pol. 14.2. Cf. Humble 2004, 215-28. 

» Thucydides 1.70.4. 

3 Hellenica 5.1.35. 

** Hellenica 5.2.12-19 (Kleigenes of Akanthos); 6.4-16 (Polydamas of Pharsalos). 

Hellenica 6.3.4-17, 5.33—48; 7.1.2—11. 

% Many scholars have analysed the themes of these three speeches, their structure 
and their role in the narrative: here we can mention only: Dalfen 1976, 59-84, Gray 
1989, 123-31, Schepens 2001, 81—96. 

?' Diodoros 15.38.3; Plutarch, Agesilaos 27.4—28.2. 

8 Hellenica 6.5.33—48. 

? Hellenica 4.1.3—15 (dialogue with Spithridates and Otys); 4.1.29—39 (meeting with 
Pharnabazos); 5.4.25—33 (in this narration of the Sphodrias affair, Xenophon assigns 
a limited role to Agesilaos). We may add 3.4.25—26 (the discourses that occur with 
delegates of Tithraustes) and 4.3.2 (a short dialogue with Dercylidas). 

? On the relationship between Xenophon and Sokrates and the influence of the 
philosopher on the intellectual and literary education of the historian I limit myself to 
the following references: Gray 1981, 321-28; Gray 1989, 49—63; Narcy-Tordesillas 
2008; Gray 2010, 553—72; Daverio Rocchi 2014 a, 609—42; Daverio Rocchi 2014 b, 
159—75. The remaining interventions of the king are exposed in indirect discourse: 
Hellenica 3.4. 25—26, the dialogue at a distance with Tissaphernes; 3.4.5—10, the quarrel 
with Lysandros (but 3.4.9, a short direct dialogue between Lysandros and Agesilaos); 
3.4.10, the request for information to the Persian Spithridates made through the 
mediation of Lysandros. 

“ The ephots appear only briefly in the Helenica, but in difficult situations and with 
absolute power of decision: Hellenica 2.2.12—13, 18, the negotiations after the 
capitulation of Athens; 3.4.5—10, Kinadon's conspiracy. Nevertheless they are not 
acting ever on an individual basis, but as a Council. In this regard we can see a 
difference in comparison with Thucydides’ narrative. Thucydides has the ephor 
Sthenelaidas speak in the crucial debate before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
wat (Thucydides 1.86). 

? Diodoros 13.52.3-8. Likely the source is Ephoros. On the comparison between 
Xenophon's narrative and Ephoros/Diodoros see Daverio Rocchi 2014 a, 609—42. 
Endios was ephor in 413/12. Also Philochorus, FGrHist 328 F 139 knows these peace 
negotiations. After the defeat of Kyzikos, the Spartans send a delegation to Athens. 
In this context Diodoros introduces the long speech of the ephor Endios. He must 
be counted among the important persons of Spatta at this time: Thucydides knows his 
bonds of hospitality (xeziz) with Alcibiades (8.6.3). 

# Diodorus, 20. 2-3; cf. 9.26.3. See supra n. 16. 

^ On the ambassadors Kleigenes of Akanthos and Polydamas of Pharsalos see 
n. 34. On Prokles of Phleious, besides the speech of 6.5.38—48 (also see supra and n. 
35), note the important speech at the Athens Conference of 369 in 7. 1.2-11. 

# Compare the role of prostatës of autonomy with the title ‘prostatës fes Hellados used 
to invoke Spartan help for the liberation of the Greeks of Asia (Helenica 3.1.3). 
Cf. Lanzillotta 1984, 69—73. This is the same definition as used by Herodotos (through 
the mouth of Aristagoras of Miletos) to signify Sparta's moral duty to intervene at the 
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time of the Ionian Revolt (Herodotos 5.49—50). We seem to see Xenophon following 
Herodotos as literary model, as indeed elsewhere in the Hellenica. See Daverio Rocchi 
2004, 41-56. This /apos serves to highlight the long tradition of Sparta's defending the 
autonomy of Greek states. Admittedly the Spartans refused to help the Greeks of 
Tonia at the time of the Revolt (499/98—494) and in 479 they intended to punish with 
trade sanctions the Ionian cities which had fought with the Persians ( Herodotos 
9.106), but that autonomy was the real programme and the theme of Spartan 
propaganda during the Peloponnesian War. Cf. Daverio Rocchi 2008, 1-21 and 
2014 b, 159-75. 

^6 Lakedaimonion Politeia 14.4, where xenélasia is included among the virtues of the 
mos malorum. Cf. Lipka 2002, 230—31; Humble 2004, 215—238; Proietti 1987, 243—45; 
Nafissi 1991, 267—71: xenélasia was both an actual practice and part of Spartan 
ideology. Rebenich 1998, 336—59; Figueira 2003, 44—74: cultural segregation and 
isolationist policies aided social control, especially at moments of crisis. 

“ Thucydides 2. 39.1, in Perikles’ funeral speech. 

^5 Hellenica 5.1.36: after the King’s Peace Xenophon attributes to Sparta the double 
role of prostates fes eirenés, and of the party responsible for ensuring the autonomia of 
the poleis. Hellenica 5.4.1: Xenophon’s severe judgment on the seizure of the Kadmeia; 
6.5.7—9: Autokles’ speech. For a critical view of Spartan hegemony, cf. Diodoros 
15.1—3, 19. On the Spartan ambassadors who were in Athens in winter 370/69 see 
supra and n. 38. 

? Cf. Daverio Rocchi, 2004, 41—56. 

50 At least until the failure at Leuktra showed that such a system was virtually 
impossible. 

5! Modern historians continue to disagree on whether Xenophon believed in 
panhellenism. Analogies have been drawn with the views of Isokrates and Plato on the 
subject. From the large bibliography, see, for example, Gray 1989, 137-40; Brock 
2004, 247—67. 

52 Hellenica, 6.5.38—48; 7.1.2—11. See Buckler 1982, 45—48: these speeches are either 
a eulogy of Sparta or evidence that Xenophon was reconciled with his native city after 
years of physical and ideological separation. Gray 1989, 112-23: they are set speeches 
designed to demonstrate the role of the great power through eulogy from a small one. 
Dillery 1995, 130—37: they are an essay in political philosophy. Wickersham 1984, 
81—118; Daverio Rocchi 2004, 41—56: Xenophon is performing a subtle enquiry into 
the nature of hegemony (Hellenica 7.1.2: skepsis fes hegemonias) allowing him to make 
clear his own views. 

5 On hegemony in Thucydides see especially: the speeches of books 1 (32-36, 
38-43, 67—71, 73—78, 80-86, 120—124, 140—144), and 2 (13, 36—46: Perikles’ Funeral 
speech), as well as the Melian Dialogue (5.85—112). Ephoros develops his history in 
the context of a succession of hegemony. Especially see FGrHist 70 F 118 = Strab. 
8.5.5 (Spartan hegemony); FGrHist 70 F 119 = Strab. 9.2.2 (Theban hegemony), and 
Diodoros 14.13.1 cf. 14.84.4, 15.5.1, 25.3, 40.1—2. On this matter see Asheri 2003, 
11-25; Daverio 2014 a, 609—42. Memories of Gorgias’ Olympic /ogos and its 
programme are preserved in Philostratos, Live of the Sophists 1, 492—93. Isokrates sets 
out his project for a dual hegemony above all in the Panegyricus, especially, 17 and 185. 
According to Tuplin, 1993, 114—17 the project of dual hegemony was never taken up 
in real politics. In his view, Xenophon sets out an attractive opinion, but the projected 
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co-operation never led to a joint command. Wickersham 1994, 109-18, on the other 
hand, sees such co-operation in the alliance between Sparta and Athens at the battle 
of Mantineia (362 BC). On the various roles of speech in Xenophon’s works, see 
Tuplin 2014, 69-129; Daverio Rocchi 2014 b, 159—175. For comparison, in this 
respect between Thucydides and Xenophon, see Tamiolaki 2014, 121-37. For 
Xenophon compared with Isokrates cf. Gray 2000, 142—154. 

** Hellenica 1.6.5, 7-11. Cf. Bernini 1988, 59-66; Gray 1989, 81—83; Krentz 1989, 
146—56; Moles 1994, 73—76. On the panhellenism of Kallikratidas, see also Laforse 
1998, 55-67. 

5 Divisions over international alliances may reflect internal political tensions. 
C£. Cawkwell 1976, 62-84; Dillery 1995, 41-58; Bearzot 2004, 15-32. However, 
Kallikratidas’ conduct during the attack on Methymna hardly reflects a consistent 
patriotism: Hellenica 1.6.13—15. Cf. Moles 1994, 73—76. 

°° Hellenica 5.1.17; Agesilaos 7.4.7 

57 Diodoros 15.19.4. cf. Plutarch, Agesilaos 35.5 where, in connection with the 
negotiations for the Peace of 362, the king is said to be violent, excessive and insatiable 
for wat. 

58 Agesilaos’ enmity towards Antalkidas is well documented from Antiquity. 
Cf. Plutarch, Agesilaos 23.2.3; Artaxerxes 22.6—7. 

? But this opinion was also contested, especially by Sparta. On Spartan opportunism 
see Powell 1988, 96—135. 

© Xenophon's words show clearly how smaller states hoped that the terms of the 
King's Peace of 387/6 would bring them a measute of equality with the larger states, 
and that there was widespread disillusion after Sparta's defeat. See Daverio 2008, 
1-21. 
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SPARTA AND THE GYROPARDIA: 
THE CORRECT USE OF ANALOGIES! 


Vincent Azoulay 
(Translated from the French by Maxime Shelledy) 


Examining the relationships between “Xenophon and Sparta’ through the 
Cyropaedia is a difficult challenge involving two essential risks: one is of an 
interpretative nature, inasmuch as the explicit allusions made to the 
Lacedaemonian world in the Cyropaedia are extremely rare and often 
equivocal. The other is historiographical, as the topic has already been 
abundantly explored. 

Let us first consider the interpretative risk. Xenophon seldom mentions 
Sparta in the Cyropaedia. What is more, C. Tuplin even draws our attention 
to the fact that the only two explicit references made to Sparta lead us to 
adopt the greatest circumspection regarding any hasty assimilation of the 
Lacedaemonian world to Persia, as it appears in the Cyropaedia. Whereas the 
second of these references is of no great relevance,’ the first tends to 
assimilate Spartans to Assyrians, who play a negative part in the Cyropaedia.’ 
Apart from these two acknowledged references, the text also implicitly — 
yet transparently — alludes to the Spartan legislator Lycurgus,* but this 
passage may also be interpreted in an ambivalent way: far from drawing a 
parallel between the phantasized Persia of the Cyropaedia and the original 
Sparta, Xenophon opts for an implicit distinction of both systems. On a 
first level of interpretation of the text, Sparta therefore appears as an anti- 
model, and not as a source of positive inspiration. 

However, when one moves beyond those first observations, certain 
structural similarities seem to appear between the Cyropaedia and the 
Lakedaimonion Politeia (Lak. Pol) For instance, the beginning and end of 
the former text seem to echo the opening and conclusion of the latter. In 
the Cyropaedid's first pages, Xenophon wilfully expresses his admiration 
and astonishment regarding the qualities of King Cyrus as a leader of men,° 
in the same way he confesses his stupefaction regarding the power and 
renown of Sparta at the beginning of the Lak. Pol” Moreover, both works 
end with a disenchanted, critical epilogue opposing an idealized past to the 
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decadent present.? Finally, both texts, in their main body, sing the praises 
of a collective educational system which, in Persia as well as Sparta, was 
based on a system of age groups, and appeared as radically different from 
any other practice to be found during the same period of time. Probably 
written between 394 and 371,’ the Lak. Pol. could then have partly inspired 
the Cyropaedia, which critics generally situate between the years 366—361 
and 359.1 

Nevertheless, the differences that appear between both works are 
perhaps even more striking than their apparent similarities, when one looks 
more closely into them.!! More generally, there exists no definite criterion 
that would enable one to objectively evaluate the influence of the Spartan 
system on the world described in the Cyropaedia. Consequently, any 
assumption of a specific position regarding this issue will necessarily be a 
matter of interpretation. Should this be considered an unacceptable flaw? 
Apparently not, insofar as those interpretations are well-argued and well- 
grounded, and above all, inasmuch as the interpreter clarifies his own 
particular position. Instead of taking shelter behind a hypothetical — often 
illusory — neutrality, one should rather explain one’s own presuppositions ot, so 
to speak, lay one’s cards on the table. In conclusion, I shall define the 
positions upon which this analysis is based, so that the upholders of other 
types of interpretation may direct their criticism accordingly. 

Different interpretations generally lead to conflicts of interpretation. 
In fact, several generations of commentators have already discussed the 
role Sparta plays in the Cyropaedia. Thus the second risk the interpreter 
must face is that of a historiographical nature. Do we not also run the risk 
of being uselessly redundant by taking up a quarrel that started in the late 
XIX" and early XX" centuries, prompted by several important German 
dissertations?!” For instance, as early as 1911, Prinz had analyzed the work 
as a roman a clef, in which the reader was expected to recognize in the 
Persians, ill-disguised Spartans, while the Medes stood for the other 
Greeks, and the Assyrians for the Persians in the author’s time. Prinz 
argues that Xenophon’s aim in writing the Cyropaedia was of a propagandist 
nature, as he meant his text to implicitly encourage Sparta in leading a 
Panhellenic crusade against Persia. However, as early as 1919, Scharr had 
pointed out the shortcomings of such a reading, by proving, among other 
things, how improbable it was that the Medes of the Cyropaedia, who lived 
under the domination of an omnipotent despot, should be assimilated to 
the Greek allies of IV*-century Sparta! 

Without accepting all of Prinz’s conclusions, many historians have 
nonetheless persisted in considering Xenophon’s Persians as a convenient 
veneer concealing the Spartans,” until C. Tuplin reexamined the whole 
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issue in 1994. Through a series of meticulous and often convincing 
analyses, he radically reassessed the supposed role of Sparta in the 
background of the work, also debunking, while doing so, a good number 
of misconceptions,“ and making an inventory of the differences between 
both systems. 

Why then should this debate be resumed today, nearly twenty years after 
it was closed? Because it seems to me that, despite everything, there 
really exists a certain analogical relationship deliberately established by 
Xenophon between the Persia of the beginning of the Cyropaedia and the 
Sparta of Lycurgus — and even that of Agesilaus. Let us however specify 
that by ‘analogy’ we do not mean ‘identity’, nor any term by term 
comparison." Building up an analogy rather amounts to establishing a system 
of resemblances and differences between two objects thereby interrelated, 
without actually being assimilated.'? It is by such an analogical link that 
Sparta and the Persia of the Cyropaedia are related. To express my position 
in a few wotds, it seems to me difficult to entirely rule out any type of 
Spartan influence on the writing of the Cyropaedia. Xenophon presents an 
extended series of notations which confer on the description a kind of 
Spartan flavour, or so to speak. Nevertheless, the analogy between Sparta 
and the Cyrapaedia should be clearly circumscribed, on the one hand, and 
strongly nuanced, on the other. 

Clearly circumscribed, first of all, since the analogy per se only concerns 
the beginning of the work, and more precisely the functioning of Persian 
politeia as it is presented in Book I. This point can never be stressed enough, 
as it is only too easy to reject the Spartan parallel on the strength of 
examples drawn from Books II to VIII of the Cyropaedia.” In fact, the rest 
of the work is centred around a young conqueror who leads an army on 
campaign and gradually modifies the habits and military practices of 
his homeland to finally conquer an immense territorial empire, the 
administration of which has of course nothing to do with Sparta or any 
other Greek city... 

Secondly, the analogy must be strongly nuanced. Even when limiting 
our analysis to the first pages of the Cyropaedia, the connections with the 
Spartan universe are far from being self-evident — leaving aside the sole 
variations required by the fictionalization of the storyline. If Xenophon 
consciously plays with the Spartan frame of reference in the Cyropaedia, it 
is for the sake of mentioning and steering clear of it all at once, with the 
ultimate aim of offering an ideal type that, although related to Sparta, 
reaches far beyond the latter. We shall now try to demonstrate the existence 
of this analogical link, within the strict boundaries we have just traced. 
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1. A politeia in the Laconian fashion? 

Let us begin by a brief presentation of Persia as it appears in the Cyropaedia, 
before we examine its hypothetic link with Sparta. Strikingly enough, 
Xenophon defines it as po//feia! and resorts to a specifically Greek political 
vocabulary. The notion of politeia is indeed closely associated with civic 
life: if it sometimes refers to citizenship rights, it may also designate the 
larger political regime adopted by the community. In the Cyropaedia, politeia 
refers to citizenship and participation in civic life, following a typically 
Greek mode of thinking. The term indeed brings to mind what it took to 
become a fully-fledged citizen in Persia, one who could ‘take part in the 
magistracies and hold positions of honour (koi àpyóv koi tuuðv ueréyew) 
(1.2.15). More generally, the terms atimia, politai and polis frequently appear 
in the first pages of the work.” There is nothing truly Achaemenidian in 
this type of vocabulaty, which should rather be interpreted as a 
transposition of a certain lifestyle characterizing Greck cities. 


Homotimoi and Homoioi 
As the reader will learn hereafter, Persian citizens were called 6udtimot, a 
substantive adjective which Xenophon uses on several occasions to refer 
to Persian po/tai The circumlocution oi éuétuor koXopuevor (‘the so-called 
Peers")? even indicates that the expression was official. As Paul Demont 
has rightly emphasized, such group individualization implies the 
capitalization of the term when translated (in French: *Homotimes").? 
What justified the choice of this term to designate Persian polizat This 
question is all the more important as the term seems to have been at one 
time a hapax in Greek literature, before the Roman era. Cyropaedia aside, it 
was only used once, by Homer,” to define the equal share of honours that 
all three brothers Zeus, Poseidon and Hades received after a random 
draw.” To explain the use of this expression in the Cyropaedia, some critics 
have suggested that it may have reflected a category pertaining to the 
Achaemenid world: Paul Demont, for instance, and his forerunner Pierre 
Briant, who even identified the Homotimoi with the ‘high nobility (ésotimoi; 
cf. homotimoi according to Xenophon)’ of the Persian Empire.” 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis seems debatable for several reasons. First 
of all, the fact that the term was almost a hapax does not necessarily make 
it a Persian specificity. On the contrary, Xenophon knew perfectly well 
how the 'king's men'? were being referred to in Greece. Consequently, if 
he had really wanted to lend his description a true Persian colouring, he 
would have resorted to other types of already established appellations — 
such as syssifoi, suntrapezoi, suggenéis, ot even homotrapezoi, a compound based 
on the same etymology as Homotimoi —, a strategy which he abundantly 
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adopted in his other works.” Secondly, this hypothesis does not take into 
consideration the logic of the narrative: the Persia of the Cyropaedia’s first 
pages is not that of Xenophon’s day; neither has it anything to do with the 
empire Cyrus founds at the end of the work. At the beginning of the 
Cyropaedia, it is difficult to identify the ‘king’s men,’ simply because the 
empire does not yet exist! Homotimoi were politai endowed with equal 
rights,” and not the lieges of an omnipotent sovereign. For that matter, as 
the narrative unravels, the Homotimoi as a category do not retain any validity 
after the capture of Babylon: the last two allusions made to them appear 
in reference to a bygone world.” Through the radical reforging of the 
imperial aristocracy, the Homotimoi were integrated to the new court, among 
a wider category: that of the new military elite in command.” The whole 
system was reorganized around the sovereign: Roinonoi, boi peri..., boi amphi... 
philoi were now the terms used to refer to the elite around Cyrus.” 

Moreover, the relationship to the Achaemenid referent is a highly 
problematic issue in the Cyropaedia, which remains largely fictitious 
and utopian, as Xenophon showed no hesitation in transforming the 
Achaemenid realia, not only from our own point of view but also 
considering what IV"-century Greeks knew about them. The author thus 
presents an irenic version of Cyrus’ assumption of power, according to 
which the latter succeeded in rallying the Medes to his cause without 
committing the slightest irregularity. Such an interpretation came to 
contradict a well-established tradition transmitted by Herodotus, Ctesias 
and Xenophon himself in the Anabasis, * which emphasized the Persian 
destruction of Median power and Cyrus’ usurpation.” In such a utopian 
context, it is then particularly difficult to take for granted any presentation 
of Persian po/iteia in the first Book of the work. 

Consequently, this individualized group deserves to be included in the 
civic frame of reference established at the beginning of the Cyropaedia. 
What were the main features of this group of politai? 

Etymologically speaking, Homotimoi were men with ‘similar honours.’ 
They constituted a distinct group within Persian society, the privileges of 
which were based on heredity, the respect of quality criteria, constant good 
behaviour and the flawless realization of a cursus bonorum?! When such 
conditions were respected, /7omofizi could benefit from the equal right 
to ‘take part in the magistracy and hold positions of honour (koi äpx@v koi 
"uiv petéyew), ” a rule to which no exception was made, even to the king 
himself. Significantly enough, Cyrus repeatedly uses first-person plural 
pronouns while including his own self within the category of Homotimoi, a 
sign that he really does consider himself a member of this closed-off group, 
in which he is only the primus inter pares. In the Cyropaedia, Homotimoi 
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indeed appear as a category separated from the rest of the Persians. It is as 
such that Cyrus has them summoned on diverse occasions, whether one 
by one or collectively." They are even characterized as o//go/ — ‘small 
number’ —, a term the political connotations of which hardly need 
explaining, all the more so as Xenophon does so himself, through the 
intermediary of his hero: ‘but bear this in mind, that even though the so- 
called Peers (homotimoi) ate few, they easily rule the rest of the Persians, 
many though they be (022^ éxetvo évvónoov Sti dAlyou Svtes otor où Sudtipot 
KOAOVPEVOL TOMOV SvTOV TOV ğMwv Mepoðv Hadims üpyovow)."! In this 
context, the term 0/goi has a political — and not only numerical — meaning, 
since it refers to the ‘small number’ that ruled over the other Persians. 
The Homotimoi thus represented an oligarchy at the head of the Persian 
politeia. 

This oligarchy was defined by a number of distinctive characteristics, 
well presented by P. Demont.” Firstly, Homotimoi were equipped with 
certain specific weapons that made them stand out from the other Persians, 
‘to wit, a chest armour, a wicker shield on the left arm and a sword or axe 
on the right. ® Moreover, Homotimoi were under the obligation to be placed 
at the magistrates’ disposal and execute all incoming public tasks." In fact, 
we learn by the end of the work that one of their characteristics was ‘to 
spend their time at the government buildings’, next to the royal palace and 
the magistrates’ office.? Yet this unconditional availability came with a 
price: unlike the rest of the population, Homotimoi were probably not 
allowed to till the earth themselves or engage in any other lucrative 
occupation. ^^ This is indirectly confirmed during the conquest when Cyrus 
declares, using the first-person plural and addressing the taxiarchs — and, 
beyond the latter, the Homotimor: ‘Again, we have more time (scho/e) for 
learning than either boys or other men; [...] nor yet again are we so situated 
as other men, some of whom are kept busy with their farming, some with 
their trades, and some with other domestic labours, while we not only have 
time (schol) for military operations, but they are forced upon us." 

This description of the Homotimoi most undoubtedly echoes that of the 
notorious Spartan Homoioi, despite certain important differences. First of 
all, both groups shared the common characteristics of being closed-off 
oligarchies that dominated the rest of the population and were referred to 
by a specific denomination: Hlomotimoi, on the one hand, and Homoioi — 
‘those who are alike’ —, on the other, a term often used by Xenophon 
himself. Furthermore, the members of both dominant castes were 
supposed to have received a public and distinctive type of education, 
without which they could not hold subsequent positions of honour.” 
Finally, in the same way as Homotimoi, Homoioi had to steer clear of all 
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servile work, since Lycurgus ‘forbade freeborn citizens to have anything to 
do with business affairs.” 

There is yet a difference between Homotimoi and Homoioi that somehow 
limits the range of this analogy. Contrary to the Lacedaemonian system, 
there exists no s/ricfo sensu statutory barrier separating the Homotimoi from 
the other Persians, as Xenophon observes: ‘It is said that the Persians 
number about one hundred and twenty thousand men; and no one of these 
is by law excluded from holding offices and positions of honour (tovtov 8’ 
ovdeis datedtfAatat vóu% tuv kat GexOv), but all the Persians may send their 
children to the common schools of justice.?! From this point of view, the 
Persian system seems to have been more open than that of the Spartan 
city, which rather staunchly separated the Homoioi from the rest of the free 
Lacedaemonians, whether Perioikoi or Inferiors: only mothakes seem to have 
had the possibility of partaking in the Spartan paideia, after which the 
bravest among them could become fully-fledged citizens.” The Cyropaedia 
depicts a quite different universe, where all Persians had the right to go 
through the long collective paideia, whether sons of Homotimoi ot not. 

The Persian system, however, is not as open as a quick reading of the 
text could lead us to believe. Xenophon indeed observes that a censitory 
barrier restricted the alleged free access of all Persians to civic paideia and, 
consequently, to the group of Pomotimoi: ‘Still, only those send them who 
are in a position to maintain their children without work (Gpyotvtas); and 
those who are not so situated do not.' (1.2.15) Consequently, a large 
portion of the Persian population was de facto excluded from the process 
of civic education and therefore from honours and magistracies.? In this 
respect, the Persian system rather resembled the Lacedaemonian system: 
in the Busiris, Isocrates defines argia (idleness) — a necessary condition for 
having access to Persian paideia — as a typically Spartan characteristic.” 

Although partial, the analogy is nonetheless valid. It seems to me that 
Xenophon really did intend to elaborate a system of correspondences 
between Persian Homotimoi and Spartan Homoioi, even though both 
categories should not be directly assimilated. These discrepancies are even 
a condition for the proper functioning of the analogy: where two analogous 
terms are involved in a roman à clef, the more the audience feels that the 
two terms are in fact one, with disguise, the less probative value the 
comparison can have, because one of the terms is felt to lack independent 
reality. So, if Xenophon in the Cyropaedia wanted to use Persia to make 
points about Sparta, his Persia better be felt to have some independent 
reality, rather than being clearly no more, or little more, than Sparta in 
Persian dress.? 
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Persian monarchy and Spartan royalty 

There are other similarities between both worlds that may draw our 
attention. Concerning the analysis of the Persian po/ea, another point of 
comparison immediately appears: both Sparta and Persia were ruled by 
kings. Yet, it is not obvious that this observation suffices to establish a 
firm comparison between the two systems. The reference to the Persian 
monarchy in the Cyropaedia could very well have been an easy trick on 
Xenophon’s part to lend his description an Oriental character: in the Greek 
imagination of the classical era, were not Asians naturally destined to be 
tuled by despots?” This objection cannot be sustained, however. Cyrus’ 
father Cambyses showed as a sovereign none of the usual characteristics 
found in the traditional representations of Oriental tyrants. Here is how his 
wife defined his power, just before entrusting Cyrus to his grandfather 
Astyages: ‘And your father is the first one to do what is ordered by the pods 
and to accept what is decreed, and his standard is not his will but the law 
(kal 6 oóc zxpóroc mate TH Tetaypéva pev Moret TH móe, và vevayuévo dé 
Aoppóvev, pétoov dé abt ody À Wuyi GAM 6 vopos gottv).’>” 

In Persia, even the king was subjected to the law and magistrates, as 
opposed to the situation in Media, where Cyaxares reigned supreme.” 
This constitutes a strong analogy with Sparta, one of the few cities of the 
Greek world to have kept kings who, although endowed with considerable 
power, were in the service of the community. The parallel is all the more 
relevant as both royalties were grounded on prestigious genealogies going 
back to Zeus, the ultimate model of all sovereignty: the kings of Sparta 
proclaimed themselves heirs of Heracles, son of Zeus and the mortal 
Alcmene; the Persian kings of the Cyropaedia went back to Zeus through 
their ancestor Perseus, son of Danae.” 

Of course, certain obvious differences appear between both royalties. 
First of all, Persia was not ruled by a diarchy, as opposed to Sparta which 
was jointly governed by two kings. Moreover, in the Cyropaedia, the reigning 
sovereign does not necessarily command military expeditions. On the 
contrary, in Sparta, ‘[Lycurgus] ordained [..| that, whatever may be 
the destination to which the po/s sends out an army, [the King] should be 
its leader.’ In fact, it was Cyrus himself and not his father Cambyses 
whom the Ancients appointed chief of the contingent that was to be sent 
out to fight the Assyrians. However, these differences should not be 
ovetvalued, for two main reasons: firstly, it sometimes occurred that 
Lacedaemonians princes were given the leadership of military campaigns 
— for example Archidamos III, who led several expeditions before his 
accession to the throne in 360, after the death of his father Agesilaus. 
Secondly, the splitting of authority between Cyrus, who left on an 
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expedition, and Cambyses, who stayed in Persia, cannot but recall — 
although indirectly — the functioning of the double Spartan royalty. In fact, 
since 506 and the dichostasia at Eleusis,? Sparta only allowed one of its kings 
to go out on campaign, while the other had to remain in the city. We might 
then consider that Xenophon imagined a similar splitting of authority 
within the Persian royal family itself, between the heir apparent and the 
reigning king... 

One last element further consolidates the similarity between both 
royalties: the religious role of the sovereigns. There are differences in this 
case as well,” but both royalties of Persia and Sparta agreed on one crucial 
point: the religious rituals performed before crossing the border. Before 
going out on a campaign, the Spartan king performed within the city a first 
sacrifice in honour of Zeus Agetor — whose exact function is little known‘ 
— and ‘the gods associated with him,’® probably the Dioscuri and/or 
Menelaus who, as Spartan heroes, played a crucial role during battles." 
Then, with the fire from the altar, the king left for the Spartan border, 
where he performed a second sacrifice in honour of Zeus and Athena. 
In the Hellenica, those frontier sacrifices are called dabateria. They 
apparently relate to a Lacedaemonian specificity,” regarding which 
Xenophon takes good care to distinguish the Spartans from all the other 
people, the latter being described as ‘improvisors in soldiering’: religious 
savoir-faire was indeed considered inseparable from warfare.” 

There exists only one parallel to this sequence of ritual acts: it is to be 
found in the Cyropaedia. When Cyrus left Persia to wage war on the 
Assyrians, he performed a ritual the modalities of which quite resemble 
the Spartan diabatéria. Before leaving his homeland, the prince first 
addressed prayers to Hestia Patroa, Zeus Patréos and ‘the other gods’. 
Once on the Perso-Median border, he ‘prayed to the gods and heroes who 
watch over the land of Persia to conduct them on with grace and favour, 
and then proceeded to cross the frontier. And when they had crossed the 
border, they prayed again to the tutelary gods of the Median land to receive 
them with grace and favour.” Finally, when he crossed the Median border 
into Assyria, Cyrus performed a sacrifice in honour of Zeus, king of the 
gods, in honour of the other gods, and the heroes who inhabited and 
watched over the Median land.” Once over the border, Cyrus tried to coax 
the enemy’s gods by performing a series of libations offered to Gé, the 
Earth, to the gods and heroes of Assyria and to Zeus Patroos, ‘and of the 
other divinities that were brought to his attention he neglected not one." 
By performing this last series of ritual acts, Cyrus’ sense of devotion 
equalled — and even surpassed — that of the Spartan leaders, with the 
obvious goal of reinforcing the self-confidence of the army at a highly 
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critical moment.” Although somewhat imperfect, the parallel with the 
diabateria is nonetheless striking, especially when considering that such a 
sequence of ritual acts appeared nowhere else in Greece or Persia. The 
Spartan king on campaign and the Persian prince going on a foreign 
expedition were thus united by a number of characteristics that could only 
have struck Xenophon’s contemporary readers. 

Finally, we may also observe that the Persian traditional royalty imagined 
by the author almost exactly corresponds to the ‘Laconian royalty’ category 
analyzed by Aristotle in his Politics.” The royalty of Cambyses — and, by 
assimilation, that of Cyrus — was in fact kata nomon: thus in keeping with the 
customs of the land in its existence and exercise. It was not sovereign in all 
matters — Ayria panton — with the exception of military and religious affairs, 
over which the Persian leader had absolute power. Just as in Sparta, the 
Persian royal office very much resembled a lifelong szratēgia based on 
absolute and hereditary power.” 

Apart from this developed analogy, other institutional similarities 
between both worlds are harder to observe, with the notable — although 
partial — exception of the Ancients: the Persian geraiteroi and Lacedaemonian 
elders, who shared some common characteristics.” There were of course 
certain major differences between both groups, as C. Tuplin very well 
showed: the Cyropaedia makes no mention of a Gerousia per se and, 
furthermore, it was collectively that Persian ancients proceeded to the 
election of their magistrates." However, by endowing the geraiferoi with the 
responsibility of ‘trying all sorts of cases, both public and private,’ as well 
as ‘people indicted for capital offence,’*' it seems that Xenophon was 
seeking to highlight the Spartan referent for his readers. As recalled in the 
Lak. Pol., the Gerousia was in fact the city’s supreme court of justice where 
the most important cases were handled, and notably cases involving the 
death penalty. 

When describing the Persian institutions in the Cyropaedia, Xenophon 
enjoyed creating a system of covert correspondences with the Spartan 
world, yet without intentionally seeking to assimilate both universes. 
However, our investigation of the Persian poeta should not be limited to 
the sole examination of such institutional aspects, which Xenophon 
himself only episodically mentions,” since he considered the politeia to be 
as much — if not more — defined by the customs and lifestyle of the citizens 
— whether nomoi, tropoi, or even epitédeumata:** a number of practices and 
social usages pertaining to the Persian world that we must now analyze, 
along with their Spartan counterparts. 
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2. Persian paideia and Spartan education 

Education is of course a central issue regarding such matters. As it has 
already been widely studied, we shall only deal here with certain delicate 
questions of interpretation, after a few general remarks." 

It is obvious that both types of education present a number of common 
features. From a formal point of view, first of all, as both cases concerned 
a long-term collective paideia without which one could integrate neither 
the Homotimoi not the Homoioi. Furthermore, education was in both cases 
based on a system of age groups and supervised by the collectivity.*° 
In fact, the very layout of chapter 1.2 in the Cyropaedia — in which the 
Persian education system is presented — is the same as that of the ten first 
chapters of the Lak. Pol., during which Xenophon successively mentions 
the different stages of Spartan life, from childhood to old age. Finally, in 
the Lak. Pol. as well as in the Cyropaedia, this specific education system is 
opposed to all other education systems practised elsewhere." In such a 
context, it seems to me this system can hardly be compared to that of 
Athens, which imposed no compulsory collective education on all those 
wishing to ‘take part in the magistracy or hold positions of honour, as the 
Athenian ephébeia resulted from an entirely different logic, especially in the 
days of Xenophon.™ 

The two systems shared certain elements in substance as well. Both 
encouraged emulation and agon between young people.” This parallel, 
however, is only partially relevant, since these competitions only opposed 
ephebes in Persia, whereas they concerned children and adolescents alike 
in Sparta." Furthermore, as C. Mueller-Goldingen observed, the agonistic 
ideal more broadly corresponds to a Xenophontic fopos, which can be 
found in the rest of the work, outside the Spartan context.”! 

Another similarity between the two types of education was the control 
of the appetites, as fundamental in Persia”? as it was in Sparta.” Persian 
children ‘bring bread from home for their food, cress for a relish, and if 
anyone is thirsty, a cup to draw water from the river.’ Epheboi, the older 
age group, had scarcely more food to eat and learned to go without any 
food when hunting." But once again, this ideal seems more Xenophontic 
than truly Spartan.” It nonetheless remains true that only Persia and Sparta 
invented education systems that generalized the institution of such 
practices to an entire age group. 

The role of obedience was also crucial in both groups. It is well known 
that the Spartans set store by it as a value, which is constantly alluded to in 
the Lak. Po/?* C. 'Tuplin rejects this parallel on the strength of an extract 
from the Cyropaedia, in which Cambyses advises Cyrus to obtain the 
voluntary obedience of his men by appealing to their own interests.” 
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It thus seems that the two systems did not favour the same kind of 
obedience, even if this may sound a bit excessive. Indeed, this hypothetical 
counterexample does not teach us anything as to what specific kind of 
obedience was requested in Persia, since the extract only refers to the 
personalized advice of a king to his future heir, and not to Persian paideia 
in general. The Persian education system aimed at instilling in children a 
kind of obedience that in no way appealed to their reason: “They teach 
them likewise to obey the magistrates; and it greatly conduces to this also 
that they see the Elders rigorously (ioxups) obeying their commanders.” 

The role of emulation, the teaching of temperance and of the control of 
the appetites, the inculcation of obedience by example are so many 
characteristics that seem to consolidate the analogy drawn between the 
Persian and Spartan systems of education — even if this means overlooking 
the massive differences that nonetheless existed between both pardeiai. 

First of all, many fundamental traits of Lacedaemonian education appear 
nowhere in the Cyropaedia: the paideia of young girls, for instance, so 
important in Sparta, is not mentioned at all. Neither is the question of 
pederasty.” Moreover, the military training provided in Persia seemed far 
less intensive than in Sparta, even if Xenophon does mention the teaching 
of atchery and javelin throwing to children, and the use of hunting as war 
training for young people." 

There exist above all certain obvious contradictions between the two 
systems, not only regarding small details — such as the participation of the 
heir to the throne in collective education" — but also certain major 
characteristics. According to Noreen Humble,'” the first important 
contradiction concerns the respective roles of sophrosyne and enkrateia in 
both types of education, the second has to do with the role of corporal 
punishment, and the third contradiction regards the questions of theft and 
deceit. Do such objections seriously call into question the existence of a 
possible analogy between both systems? The question deserves our present 
attention. 


Aidos versus sophrosyné? 

In the Persian païdeia, sophrosyné, ot temperance, was an apparently crucial 
element of the education system, whether during childhood or 
adolescence." However, N. Humble argues that it was not the case in 
Sparta.’ In fact, the Lak. Pol. only mentions séphrosyné in two places," of 
which one is marginal: Xenophon therefore does not associate self- 
control with all Spartans. However, this globally correct observation 
ovetlooks one crucial exception regarding precisely Lacedaemonian 
education. 
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‘Moreover, wishing modesty to be firmly rooted in them (npóc è tobtous 
TO aidetobar ioxvp®s upoo. Bovrduevos abtois), he required them to keep 
their hands under their cloaks, to walk in silence, not to look about them, 
but to fix their eyes on the ground. The effect of this rule was to prove 
that even in the matter of self-control the male is stronger than the female 
sex (tt TÒ Gppev pÜhov Kal eic TO CWPPOVEtV toxvpórepóv ÉOT [TOV] This 0nAetac 
gboews). At any rate, you would expect a stone image to utter a sound 
sooner than those lads; you would sooner attract the attention of a bronze 
figure; you might think them more modest (aiènuoveotépous) even than a 
young bride in the bridal chamber." 

Although this specific virtue appears less clearly than in the Cyropaedia — 
being here only applied to adolescents —, it nevertheless seems exaggerated 
to surmise that there was an ‘absence of sdphrosynéin the Spartan system". 
Itis not certain either whether we can maintain such a clear-cut opposition 
— as does N. Humble — between a/dés as an alleged Spartan characteristic"? 
and sdphrosyné as a distinctive feature of the Persian education system. '? 
At first sight, the distinction nevertheless seems valid enough, being based 
on the Cyropaedia itself:''' “Moreover, he [Cyrus] distinguished between 
modesty (aid) and self-control (ooqpooóvnv) in this way: the considerate 
are those who avoid what is offensive when seen; the self-controlled avoid 
that which is offensive, even when unseen.’ The context, of course, must 
be taken into consideration: when he made that distinction, Cyrus was 
already at the head of a huge territorial empire. His outright goal was to 
neutralize all urges of rebellion against his overwhelming power,'? by 
obtaining absolute obedience from his subjects. What common features 
can be made out between the total adhesion requested by the new sovereign 
and the type of obedience demanded by the Persian constitutional royalty 
at the beginning of the work? In any case, the passage cannot be used to 
justify the alleged incompatibility between the Persian and Spartan 
education systems. 


A whiplash education 

N. Humble draws our attention to another fundamental opposition 
between the two regimes: in her opinion, Persian paideia was far less 
punitive than Spartan education, the pedagogy of which was based on 
numerous punishments.'? This distinction nevertheless seems fragile as 
well, since many elements testify to the brutality of Persian education. For 
instance, Xenophon mentions that children were punished (Ao/azein) when 
caught in the act of making false accusations,''* and makes no secret of 
the corporal punishment Persian children had to endure, as even Cyrus 
himself was subjected to it: ‘My boy, how will you learn justice here, while 
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your teachers are over there?’ ‘Why, mother, Cyrus answered, ‘that is one 
thing that I understand thoroughly.’ “How so?’ said Mandane. ‘Because’, 
said he, ‘my teacher appointed me on the ground that I was already 
thoroughly versed in justice, to decide cases for others also. And so, in one 
case,’ said he, ‘I once got a flogging for not deciding correctly (kai votvvv, 
pavat, éxi pĝ cote Slky mAnyüs ÉhaBov óc oùk óp06c SuKéoas).”!!° A little later, 
Cyrus further expounds upon the harsh education he had received by 
declaring to his father: ‘but if I ever seemed to even think of deceiving a 
man, I knew I would get a good beating for it (tous mAnyoc)." ^ 

Such corporal punishment was very common in the Persian paideia, as 
may be inferred from the observation made by the taxiarch Aglaidatas — 
one of the Homotimoi—, who pleaded in favour of an extremely severe type 
of education: ‘At any rate, fathers develop self-control (sophrosynén) in their 
sons by making them weep, and teachers impress good lessons upon their 
pupils in the same way, and the laws, too, turn the citizens to justice by 
making them weep.”!'’ As C. Tuplin observed, the surly taxiarch spoke in 
favour of a model of education entirely based on constraint — in short, a 
Laconian model.!* Even if Cyrus was apparently not in favour of such a 
rigorist conception, Aglaidatas nonetheless remained a perfect repres- 
entative of the traditional Persian education that Cyrus totally transformed 
after his conquest. 

We may finally argue that the punitive nature of education does not 
seem to constitute a valid criterion to oppose both systems — at least 
concerning the analysis of Persian po/ifeia as it appears at the beginning of 


the Cyropaedia. 


Theft and deceit 

Regarding the question of theft, the disjunction is more clear-cut. It is 
well known that Spartan paides had to steal some of their food, ? a practice 
which Xenophon widely comments upon in the Lak. Pol," ‘as if he had 
to defend a somewhat denigrated practice". ?' The apologetic tone of this 
passage is indeed patent, as the author carefully anticipates the possible 
misunderstandings this strange practice could give rise to — ‘It was not on 
account of a difficulty in providing for them that he encouraged them to 
get their food by their own cunning” —, along with any potential criticism: 
‘But why, if he believed stealing to be a fine thing, did he have the boy who 
was caught beaten with many stripes? I reply: Because in all cases men 
punish a learner for not carrying out properly whatever he is taught to do. 
So the Spartans chastise those who get caught for stealing badly.’!” In this 
panegyrical project, the author endeavours to justify one of the most 
shocking aspects of Lacedaemonian paideia. However, this does not 
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prevent him from expressing reservations on the actual validity of such a 
practice, which he personally criticizes in the Anabasis.'™* 

In the Cyropaedia, however, there is neither theft nor deceit: Persians 
teach their children about justice and how ‘to tell the truth and not to 
deceive and not to take unfair advantage’.'” It is evident that Xenophon 
here echoed what the Greeks knew about Persian education — which, 
according to Herodotus, was limited to three fundamental teachings: 
horseback riding, archery and truth telling." Nevertheless, in no way did 
Xenophon intend to create a historically plausible story leading back to a 
hypothetical Achaemenid substrate.'”’ In fact, he makes no mention at all 
of horseback riding and only briefly considers archery, which he places on 
the same footing as javelin throwing." Regarding the importance of truth 
telling, it only appears in the course of the conversation Cyrus has with his 
father, and is never presented as a structuring characteristic of Persian 
education. 

Instead of looking for an Achaemenid parallel, it seems to me more 
relevant to analyze the relation to deceit and truth as an element of the 
analogy established with Sparta. Although it remains implicit, this relation’s 
existence is absolutely unquestionable, as shown in the dialogue that takes 
place between Cambyses and his son Cyrus, just before the latter leaves 
on an expedition: 

‘Yes, my son’, said he; ‘it is said that in the time of our forefathers there 
was once a teacher of boys (&vijp SiSdoKahos t&v xa(6ov) who, it seems, used 
to teach them justice in the very way that you propose; to lie and not to lie, 
to cheat and not to cheat, to slander and not to slander, to take and not take 
unfair advantage. And he drew the line between what one should do to 
one’s friends and what to one’s enemies. And what is more, he used to 
teach this: that it was even right to deceive friends, provided it be for a 
good end, and to steal the possessions of a friend for a good purpose. 
And in teaching these lessons he had also to train the boys to practise them upon one 
another (tabdta 8& SdcoKovta åváyky Kat yuuvébeuwv fjv ztpóc àAMhovS rovc matas 
tata noret), just as also in wrestling, the Greeks, they say, teach deception 
and train the boys to be able to practise it upon one another. When, 
therefore, some had in this way become expert both in deceiving 
successfully and in taking unfair advantage and perhaps also not inexpert 
in avarice, they did not refrain from trying to take an unfair advantage even 
of their friends. In consequence of that, therefore, an ordinance was passed 
(éyéveto oov k tovtwv ġńtpa) which obtains even unto this day, simply to 
teach our boys, just as we teach our servants in their relations toward us, 
to tell the truth and not to deceive and not to take unfair advantage; and if 
they should act contrary to this law, the law requires their punishment, in 
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order that, inured to such habits, they may become more refined members 
of society. ? 

In order to describe the former state of Persian politeia, Cambyses evokes 
the figure of a teacher who strangely resembles the Lycurgus of the Lak. 
Pol. ^s C. Tuplin has showed, the allusion to Sparta is also emphasized by 
the use of the term rhétra, which had well-known links with the Spartan 
institutional world. However, through a particularly crafty symmetrical 
effect, the word here refers to the obligation Persian children had to tell the 
truth and not to steal — the exact opposite of what was expected of young 
Spartans, ? 

Xenophon thus underlines the existence of an important point of 
divergence between the two systems, which cannot be denied or played 
down. Howevet, its significance must be correctly understood. While both 
types of education are being quasi-explicitly opposed in the passage, a 
transparent link is also established between them, since one seems to be 
drifting towards the other, or so to speak, in a relation of succession. From 
an evolutionist point of view, Persian paideia then appears as a sort of 
ameliorated Spartan education, once purged of its most questionable 
elements, and not as an anti-‘agdgé.’'*' In this respect, the Cyropaedia could 
even be interpreted as Xenophon's appeal for a //sQed reform of Spartan 
education. ? 


3. The future of Persia in the Empire: from Laconian royalty to 
imperial monarchy 

This investigation will not be complete without an analysis of the future of 
Persian politeia as presented in the rest of the work — as the story does not 
end with Book I! In the rest of the narrative, the author subjects the regime 
to a kind of intellectual experimentation which, in my view, also pleads in 
favour of a partial analogy with the Spartan world. He imagines the way in 
which the Persian system — and, by analogy, the city of Sparta — could 
possibly evolve, prompted by the dynamics resulting from the conquest 
of Cyrus. The first major modification was the establishment of an efficient 
cavalry by the young conqueror, who thereby radically modified the 
Homotimoi’s habits and succeeded where Agesilaus had failed." A second 
crucial reform led by Cyrus was the total modification of the system of 
attribution of honours by putting the Homotimoi into competition with the 
other Persians. Xenophon thus recommends, if need be — which is the 
case in IV"-century Sparta —, that the army per se be enlarged through an 
organized policy of integration. As P. Demont well showed,’ this might 
have been a way of implicitly advising the elites of the Lacedaemonian city, 
so as to check a decline already well under way. 
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However, Cyrus’ reforms did not stop here. In this respect, the capture 
of Babylon represented an important transition. When Cyrus became the 
new master of Babylon, the Persian customs had already undergone certain 
radical changes, at least in the sovereign’s court. Although the Persian 
politeia still existed, it was now contained within an empire governed by 
wholly different principles. Xenophon himself underlines this radical 
evolution by telling the story of Cyrus’ return to his homeland. Despite his 
achievements — or rather because of them — the conqueror’s return was a 
difficult one. In his sovereign capacity, his father Cambyses gave him a 
solemn welcome in presence of the highest Persian authorities, yet 
nonetheless expounded on the impending threats that hung over their 
future relationships: ‘But, Cyrus, if you on your part become puffed up by your 
present successes and attempt to govern the Persians as you do those other nations, with 
a view to self-aggrandizement (si dé À ob, © Kôpe, émapbeic tats mapovoais vÓyoic 
emiyerprjoets Kal Iepodv üpyew eat mhcoveëlg orep THV UAXov), or if you, 
fellow-citizens, become jealous of his power and attempt to depose him 
from his sovereignty (pBovioavtes tovtw This óvvápeoc kotoXóew meroáoeoðe 
todtov tis äpyñs), be sure that you will hinder one another from receiving 
much good.'?? Cambyses?’ speech is obviously inspired by the types of 
bonds that united Spartan kings to the city — such as they appear in the 
Lak. Pol: “These then are the honours that are bestowed on the King at 
home during his lifetime; and they do not greatly exceed those of private 
persons. For it was not the wish of Lycurgus to put into the King’s hearts despotic 
pride, nor to implant in the mind of the citizens envy of their power (où yàp éBovaôn 
OÙTE toic PAOLAEBOL TUPAVVLKOV qpoóvnpa. zxapaorfjoau. OÙTE Tots MoAttats POdvov 
éumoufjoat tis Suvépews).’'°? In fact, Xenophon once again mentions this 
necessary balance between sovereign and community while singing the 
praises of his friend and protector, the Spartan king Agesilaus: ‘On one 
account his fatherland and his family are worthy to be praised together, for 
never at any time has the city been moved by jealousy of their pre-eminence fo attempt the 
overthrow of their power ( te yàp nés oo8enómore pOovýoaca Tod TEOTETIL GOAL 
adtods érexeionoe Katartoa Ty äpxñv abtav), and never at any time have the kings 
striven to obtain greater powers than were conferred on them originally at their succession 
to the throne (ot te Bacs obderMmTE ueiCóvov op£y8noav À Ep’ otozep &E OX fis 
try BaouU.etav rapéraBov). "7 Other elements reinforce such analogy between 
the Spartan po/iteia and the Persian empire. In the Cyropaedia, the return of 
Cyrus is sanctioned by a convention the form and periodicity of which 
remind one of the vows exchanged every month between the ephors and 
the kings of Sparta: Cyrus, calling the gods to witness, swears to respect the 
nomoi of the Persians while his fellow citizens commit themselves to 
defending the royalty if need be." 
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At first sight, the relations between Cyrus and his homeland seemed to 
have evolved only little after the conquest, since they apparently followed 
a Laconian pattern. Nevertheless, there exist certain important differences 
between the Sparta of Agesilaus and the Persia of the Cyropaedia. First of 
all, the conqueror’s return to his homeland is only a decoy: having taken his 
oath, Cyrus goes back to Babylon or some other imperial capital fit to 
welcome him and his court." Then the conqueror does not resume his 
former status: he no longer is the heir apparent to the Persian hereditary 
royalty, but the sovereign of an unsurpassed empire who rules over 
innumerable populations and controls a huge territory. From this point of 
view, the agreement sworn with the Persian authorities must be put into 
perspective: Cyrus only grants a few privileges to his homeland, a marginal 
region where a paideia and egalitarian culture still prevail. And if he 
promises to obey the laws, it is not after the fashion of a king such as 
Agesilaus but rather out of a kind of residual loyalty towards his own 
people. In the rest of the empire, government practices were based on an 
altogether different kind of logic, as Cyrus in no way uniformized the 
attribution of honours among all citizens — like in Sparta or the Persian 
politeia — but established a meritocracy the ultimate goal of which was to 
serve the new sovereign. ^? 

The end of the Cyropaedia perfectly emphasizes the ambiguous nature of 
the bonds uniting the Persian po/teia and Sparta. By imagining ‘an oath 
after the Laconian fashion’ taken between Cyrus and the Persian authorities, 
Xenophon makes sure his readers will establish a link between both 
regimes. Howevet, he deliberately transforms the meaning of this oath so 
as to also preserve the differences between the two systems and underline 
the various evolutions that took place from the beginning to the end of 
the work. Therein lies the great complexity and quality of Xenophon's 
wotk on the Spartan referent in the Cyropaedia. 


Conclusion. The Persian politeza: an ideal type of Laconian inspiration 
As this study draws to a close, one last question remains unanswered: 
what was Xenophon's goal in imagining this partial analogy with Sparta, 
an analogy in which differences were given as much attention as 
resemblances? Before we try to answer this question, the interpretative 
positions on which this analysis was based must be further clarified. This 
is absolutely essential because, as C. Tuplin observes," the attempt at 
revealing a Spartan original hidden in the story of the Cyropaedia has often 
rested upon questionable implicit presuppositions. For example, certain 
commentators base their demonstration on some dubious preconceived 
notion: they refuse to believe that Xenophon could have sincerely praised 
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a Persian, founder of the Achaemenid Empire so dreaded by the Greeks. 
Consequently, they surmise that some concealed intention lurks between 
the lines of the text.’ According to those commentators, this — rather 
simple — intention consisted in a covert praise of the Spartan system, 
scarcely hidden under a Persian veneer. However, such a conclusion itself 
rests upon two other equally questionable presuppositions according to 
which Xenophon not only considered the Persian politeia as an ideal 
model, but also unconditionally admired the Spartan model." 

In fact, both hypotheses are highly speculative. First of all, Xenophon's 
alleged Laconophilia must be relativized.!? The disillusioned epilogue to 
the Lak. Pol. is indeed hardly compatible with an absolute idealization of 
Sparta. Furthermore, at the probable time of composition of the Cyropaedia 
— around 360, that is —, Spartan hegemony was in stagnation, and the 
weaknesses of the regime had fully appeared: first at Leuctra in 371, then 
during the repeated Theban invasions of the Peloponnese. 

Moreover, reading the beginning of the Cyropaedia as an open praise of 
Persian po//feia seems quite unsafe, as the described system is far from being 
faultless. For instance, Persia — just as Sparta — possessed no efficient 
cavalry to begin with, a fact that Xenophon — an accomplished horseman 
—could only criticize." Above all, the system curbed individuals’ philotimia 
by advocating an excessively rigid distribution of honours, which prevented 
poor yet virtuous Persians from competing with Homotimoi.'" It is quite 
telling that Xenophon’s Cyrus should try to correct both failings — the 
distribution of honours and the absence of cavalry'** — during the conquest, 
through a total transformation of the Persian legacy, to elaborate a radically 
new imperial model centred on the person of Cyrus himself. 

The beginning of the Cyropaedia is crystal clear in this respect: the work 
was not written in praise of Persia or any other political system, but in 
praise of Cyrus, one of the very few men who ever succeeded in having a 
very large number of men obey them willingly.'” In fact, Cyrus was not the 
mere product of the Persian education system presented in Book I, as the 
Kyrou paideia — the education of Cyrus — was actually based on a combination 
of teachings from both Persia and Media."" Interpreters often tend to 
forget that the young hero had spent a petiod of fosterage of over four 
yeats — from twelve to sixteen years old, a crucial stage in his education — 
with his maternal grandfather Astyages in Media, P! where he learned new 
practices, such as the attribution of meat portions, which he already carried 
out as would a natural-born leader."? It was also in Media that Cyrus 
discovered the importance of pomp when used to beguile one’s subjects,” 
and understood the crucial role of cavalry in military matters. If he 
eventually returned to his homeland to complete his education," the 
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young hero never forgot what he had been taught in Media: during the 
conquest of the Assyrian empire, for instance, these diverse teachings 
helped him assert his authority. 

Such an interpretation of the text presents Cyrus’ government as the 
happy combination of behaviours acquired in Persia and practices learned 
in Media. I myself believe that Xenophon proposes a model of “combined 
education’ — a model of his own that cannot be reduced to the servile 
transposition of any other model, be it Spartan. ? 

In such an interpretative context, the possible analogy between the 
Persia of the Cyrapaedia and the Lacedaemonian world does not have the 
same meaning as it does for those who wish to see a Spartan mirage 
waveting in the background of the story. What is at stake here becomes — 
in a way — less dramatic, since the actual existence of limited analogies 
between both worlds implies no particular type of idealization! At the 
beginning of the Cyropaedia, Xenophon is trying to create, not an ideal city, 
but an {deal type city, partly inspired by Sparta. The notion of ideal type 
seems to present a double advantage: first of all, in no way does it 
presuppose any preconceived valorization of the enacted model — a model 
that, as we have seen, the author is far from considering a panacea. 
Secondly, this notion implies no exclusive reference to Sparta, as an ideal 
type is always the result of a combination of phenomena, stylized and 
gathered ‘to form a homogeneous thought picture". ^ In the Cyropaedia, 
Xenophon imagines a politeia that leads back not only to Sparta but to other 
oligarchic systems as well — such as, for instance, Thessaly and its free 
agora, which the Cyropaedia almost openly refers to." 

In the Persian po/iteia imagined by the author, the Spartan influence is 
not all-pervasive, and the references to Sparta are often distorted and 
displaced." Xenophon nonetheless created an ideal type of Laconian 
inspiration that enabled him to put into narrative form the strengths and 
weaknesses of a certain type of oligarchy, of which Sparta was most 
assuredly the best representative. 


Notes 

! T wish to thank Maxime Shelledy for his translation and Anton Powell for his 
careful reading and comments. 

? Cyr. 6.2.10. 

? Cyr. 4.2.1 Xenophon compates the relationship between Hyrcanians and 
Assytians to that between Skirites and Spartans, therefore establishing an analogical 
tie between Assyrians and Spartans. See Tuplin 1994, 134—5. 

* 1.6.30—34. 

5 See Tuplin 1994, 134—5. 
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6 Cyr. 1.1.1-3. 
? Lak. Pol 1.1. 


8 Cyr. 8.8; Lak. Pol. 14. 

? Written after 394 BC (and Xenophon's return to Greece), the Lak. Pol. is dated 
according to internal criteria. The last two chapters (14 and 15) open with references 
to the period during which the text was written (14.1: kai nun eti, 15.1: diatelei), after 
which Xenophon mentions the role of corrupted harmosts abroad (14.2; 14.4). 
According to such allusions, 371 may be considered ¢erminus ante quem, this being the 
year during which Sparta had to call back its harmosts, after the Battle of Leuctra (see 
Hellenica 6.3.18—20). All attempts at establishing a more precise chronology have 
remained uncertain: see Rebenich 1998, 27-9. 

10 See Mueller-Goldingen 1995, 55. 

! As Tuplin 1994 did with considerable talent. 

12 After Schwartz 1896, 56 and following. See Carlier 1978, 139 and Tuplin 1994, 
135-6. 

13 Prinz 1911. 

14 Scharr 1919. 

15 See, for instance, Rawson 1969, 50; Briant 1987, 1—10. See also Humble 1999, 
347 n. 1. 

16 Such misconceptions die hard, however: Nadon 2001 still supposes that the 
Persia of the Cyropaedia is nothing but a facade concealing IVŸ-century Sparta. 
According to him, the text aims at showing the inevitable failure that would meet any 
attempt at transforming an ideal Spartan politeia into an all-powerful empire: such a 
project would lead to the ‘rebarbarisation’ of its citizens (pp. 162-3). Such perspectives 
seem to us erroneous, for reasons that will be explained below. 

" The initial meaning of the word ‘analogy’ was technical and pertained to the field 
of mathematical analysis: it then referred to a system of terms united by a similar type 
of relation (see Aristotle, Nécomachean Ethics, 5.6.1131a30-b10). However, in a more 
trivial way, an analogy also refers to either a logical relation, a historical dependence, 
ot some convergence and unity between apparently incommensurable orders. 

18 Lahire 2005, 66: “The explicit analogy (the use restrictions of which are still being 
respected) preserves differences within resemblances and thus may provide useful 
guidelines regarding the production of knowledge.’ 

? When considered individually, the connections established with Sparta are often 
shaky, sometimes even fallacious. However, this analytical approach, which consists 
in scrutinizing one by one each segment of the text, tends to leave aside the general 
impression produced through reading (as seen below). 

2 See eg. Tuplin 1994, 141 (on royalty) or Humble 1999, 343 (on education). 

* 12:15. 

2 Politai: Cyr. 1.2.3; 1.2.5; 1.2.12; atimia. 1.2.14; 1.6.20; polis: 1.2.9. Of course, the 
term politai may be used to describe non-Greek realities, as emphasized by Lévy 1985, 
61—3. However, the accumulation of such terms and the reference to civic participation 
impart to the description Greek tonalities of an obvious nature. For that matter, when 
Xenophon comes to describe the functioning of the Persian Empire in Book 8, after 
Cyrus’ conquest, there is no longer a question of po/itai, and even less so of the 
participation of the King’s subjects (arcbomenor)! 

3 There are twenty-two occurrences of the term homotimos in the work, with a first 
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mention in 1.5.5. Demont 2006, 280, has well identified the different uses of the term 
in the partitive genitive (tv IIepoóv oi Opdtipot, ‘the 7757017201 among Persians’: 
2.1.10, cf. 5.4.17 or 2.3.5). 

24 DAG 25129; 

25 Demont 2006, 280. 

2% See Demont 2000, 311. The term did not become usual before the Roman era, 
especially designating Roman ‘senators’. 

27 Tiad 15.185—93. 

? Demont 2006, 278—9. Briant 1996, 337, 339, 344 and 346 (above quotation) 
draws a link between the Homotimoi from the Cyropaedia and the word ésotimos used by 
Strabo 15.3.20. More generally, he identifies them with the upper strata of Persian 
society, where according to Herodotus (1.134), men of an equal status (ei Spovoi eio) 
kissed on the mouth upon meeting. The latter parallel is nevertheless debatable since, 
in the Cyropaedia, only relatives (suggeneis) kiss in such a fashion, and not Homotimoi as 
a whole: see Cyr. 1.4.27—8. 

? Briant 1996, 314-56, notes and bibliography pp. 948-52. 

3 Anabasis 1.8.26; 3.2.4; Cyr. 7.1.30. 

?! 1.3.18. 

32 Azoulay 2004a, 315. In 7.5.85, Homotimoi are only mentioned to be immediately 
removed from the scene. This is a far cry from the reality of the Achaemenid Empire 
(in which the Persians of course played the role of the dominant ethno-class, especially 
during the first years of the empire) and rather pertains to an imaginary model of 
fusion of elites (such as Alexander probably dreamed of establishing, mutatis mutandis). 
The Homotimoi as an individualized social group are mentioned one last time in 8.5.21, 
but in an altogether different context: the return of Cyrus to the original Persian po/feia 
(as seen below). 

? For his accession speech, Cyrus ‘collected the peers (Æowotimoi), and all who 
were men of influence, together with such as seemed to him most worthy sharers of 
his toil and its rewards’: Cyr. 7.5.71. 

# Gera 1993, 289 n. 37, rightly points out the change of terminology: instead of 
using the Homotimoi as privileged interlocutors, Cyrus now rather addressed his 
kowóvec or Kowavot; or ‘Does this mean that Cyrus no longer has equals or peers, 
only partners?’. See also Azoulay 2004b, 158—62. 

3 3.4.11. 

% In a similar way, it is hard to believe what appears in Cyr. 1.3.3, namely that 
Persians knew nothing about horses before they were introduced by Cyrus during his 
conquests, following the Median example. See Briant 1996, 30. This nevertheless does 
not explain what led Xenophon to adopt such a strange version of the facts: it seems 
to me that he was trying to highlight certain aspects of the education Cyrus received 
in Media — which included horseback riding, as seen below. 

?' Azoulay 2004a, 314 n. 183. 

9? Cyr. 1.2.15. As Cyrus’ mother Mandane puts it: ‘in Persia, it is having the same 
rights that is considered as just (èv ITépoouc dE tò toov &yew ðikarov vouiteta)” (1.3.18). 

? See Cyr. 2.2.1 and 3.3.36. See Demont 2006, 281: “Xenophon, in this case, does 
not contradict the Homeric use of the term: the Homotimors relationship to the King 
is comparable to that of Poseidon and Hades to Zeus.’ 

1 xapriyyeu.e: Cyr. 3.3.34; ovyrakéoas: 4.5.15; 5.3.2. 
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4 Cyr, 2.1.2. 

? Demont 2006. 

$9 2,1:9. 

#1,2:13. 

5 Cyr. 7.5.85. C£. Cyr. 1.2.3. 

^ 2.1.15. The example of the peasant Pheraulas is here to remind us of the tole of 
the people. Briant 1996, 344 observes that the Cyropaedia repeatedly opposes the 
Homotimoi to the ‘people’ regarding the question of work and labour. 

#7 Cyr. 4.3.12. See Demont 2006, 285-6. Incidentally, it is a Homotimos — Pheraulas 
— who is charged with the task of answering him and expressing general consent 
regarding the proposed measure. 

^5 Lak. Pol. 10.7; 13.1 and 7; Anabasis 4.6.14; Hellenica 3.3.5 See also Aristotle, Politics 
5.7.1306b30 and 5.8.1308a12-16. Only Spartans on whom had not been inflicted 
atimia could be granted the title of Homoior. 

® Lak. Pol. 3.3: adolescents who skipped out on the harsh Spartan education were 
kept away from all positions of honour (za kala). 

5 Lak. Pol. 7.2. See Isocrates, Busiris 11.18: *[...] the fact that lacking none of the 
necessities of life, they [i.e. the Lacedaemonians] do not neglect the edicts of the State, 
and that none engage in any other crafts, but that all devote themselves to arms and 
warfare, all these practices they have taken from Egypt.’ (translation Larue van Hook, 
Loeb, 1945). 

?! Cyr. 1.2.15. See Bordes 1982, 104-5, where is analyzed the phrase àäxekaveuv ths 
momtetag which partially echoes that from the Cyropaedia (äxehikator vópo tuuðv kal 
yv). 

52 See Ducat 1990, 166-73. 

55 In this regard, the Spartan organization was apparently less closed-off than the 
Persian politeia, since poverty in Sparta was not supposed to be an obstacle to 
citizenship, at least judging from Xenophon’s observation in Lak. Pol. 10.7: ‘For to all 
who satisfied the requirements of his code, he gave equal rights of citizenship, without 
regard to bodily infirmity or want of money (astheneia chrématon). But the coward who 
shrank from the task of observing the rules of the code he caused to be no more 
reckoned among the Peers (Aomoio/).’ This assertion, however, should be strongly 
nuanced, inasmuch as Homoioi could in fact be deprived of their status when they no 
longer had enough land to bring their share to the syssition. See Aristotle, Politics 
2.9.1271a35 and 2.10.1272a13-15. 

** Busiris 11.20: ‘If we should all imitate the sloth (argia) and the greed of the 
Lacedaemonians [...]’. See Thucydides, 1.69.4; 1.118.2; Plutarch, Lycurgus, 24.3. See 
Mueller-Goldingen 1995, 85. 

55 See Powell in this volume (pp. 40-41). 

56 See eg. Hippocrates, On Airs, Waters and Places 16; Xenophon, Anabasis 3.2.13; etc. 

7 Cyr. 1.3.18. 

8 1.3.18. 

*? Cyr. 1.2.1. Cf. Lak. Pol. 15.2: *[Lycurgus] ordained that the King shall offer all 
public sacrifices on behalf of the pois, in virtue of his divine descent |...] 

© Lak. Pol. 15.2. 

51 Cyrus would only become King of Persia per se after the death of his father, and 
well after the capture of Babylon (8.7.1). 
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© In fact, he had already led several military expeditions in 371 and 368, as 
Xenophon mentions himself (Helenica 6.4.18; 7.1.28). See Mathieu and Brémond 
1938, 176 n. 1. 

°° Herodotus 5.75 and the analyses by Carlier 1984, 259-60. 

9 'Tuplin 1994, 149. 

55 The sacrifice was performed in presence of the king and of a mantis. See Pritchett 
1971, 113—15. Regarding Zeus Agetor, whose function is still difficult to understand, 
see Lipka 2002, ad oc. 

66 Lak. Pol. 13.2-3. 

7 See e.g. Herodotus 5.75.2; Pausanias, 4.27.2. The presence of the Dioscuri would 
even become explicit if we accepted the — quite hypothetical — restitution made by 
Marchant in the Oxford edition: voic ovotv [aùt®], instead of the toic oov att found 
in the manuscripts. Regarding the probable reference to Menelaus, who was granted 
an enclosure in Sparta five kilometers southeast of the city centre, see Lipka 2002, 
212, 

8 Hellenica 3.4.3, where king Agesilaus performs these dabarëria. Such rituals took 
place all along the border of the Lacedaemonian state, Perioikis included: see Carlier 
1984, 261. See also Daverio Rocchi 1988, 35. 

© See among others Popp 1957, 42-6. 

7 Lak. Pol. 13.5. 

7 Cyr. 1.6.1. 

Cyr, 24.1. 

75 Cyr. 3.3.21. The reference to Zeus as an army leader is quite common. See also 
Cyr. 7.1.1. 

74 Cyr. 3.3.22. 

7^ Cyr. 3.3.20. A Spartan leader would probably behave the same way in similar 
circumstances: see Richer 1999b. 

76 Briant 1996, 255, where this passage is used as evidence of Achaemenid ritual 
practices — which leaves me sceptical, given the absence of parallel in Achaemenid 
archives, as well as in the Greek archives concerning the Persian empire. 

77 Aristotle, Politics 3.9.1285a3—8: à yàp év th Aakovucfj moduteia doke? uèv elvat 
Baotreta ugota TOV KATH VOLOV, ook ÉOTL dé kupia TdVIWV, GAN’? Stav ÉLAN THY YOAV 
NYELOV EOTL TOV MOOS TOV zóAepov: ETL 6$ TÀ TODS TOVS Deovs åroðéðotar tots Baotretow. 
Attn èv odv Å Baotreia otov otpatnyia tus aùtokpatópwv Kat didids gotw. ‘For the 
kingship in the Spartan constitution, which is held to be a typical royalty of the kind 
guided by law, does not carry sovereignty in all matters, though when a king goes on 
a foreign expedition he is the leader in all matters relating to the war; and also matters 
relating to religion have been assigned to the kings. This kingship is therefore a sort 
of military command vested in generals with absolute powers and held for life.’ 
(translation H. Rackham, Loeb, 1959). 

78 See Carlier 1978, 143. 

7 Cyr. 1.5.1; 8.7.10; Lak. Pol. 10.2; Memorabilia 3.5.15. Ancients were shown a similar 
kind of respect in both societies. Yet is this similarity relevant? Not really, according 
to Tuplin 1994, 154 n. 50, for the simple and good reason that this kind of respect was 
quite common in Greece and elsewhere. The zuszutionalized aspect of such respect, 
however, brings both systems closer together. 

9? Regarding the Persian gera/teroi, see Cyr. 1.2.14 and 1.5.5: boi bouleuontes geraiteroi. 
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81 Cyr. 1.2.14: ot 6? ad yepaitepor obtot otpatevovtat pev odkéTL ÉEo Ths Eaut@v, otkot 
dé pévovtes SuKdCovot tá TE KoWE Kal xà (SLA TÉVTO. Kal Oovárov dé OÙTOL KpivovOL, Kal TS 
&pxùs OVTOL xóooc aipobvtat 

82 Lak. Pol. 10.2: Beis yàp tovds yépovtas Kupious Tod mepi This Wuyfis cya voc StémpaEev 
EVTLLOTEDOV Elva TO ypac Tic THV ókpatóvrov bouns. About Gerousia and trials, see 
Aristotle, Politics 3.1275b1—11; 4.1294b33—34; see also Plutarch, Lycurgus 26.2. 

5 See Azoulay 2006. In the Lak. Pol., Xenophon only pays little attention to the 
functioning of Spartan institutions. He even declares at the beginning of the work 
(1.1) that Sparta's power was due to the ores of its inhabitants (émutndevpata) and not 
its institutions. Regarding the Lak. Pol., see Bordes 1982, 167—203. 

# Bordes 1982, 375-8. 

35 Both types of education were already put in relation by Tigerstedt 1965, 178—9 
and Rawson 1969, 50. 

56 Cyr. 1.2.6-12; Lak. Pol. 2-4. 

97 Lak. Pol. 2.1; Cyr. 1.2.2 See Carlier 1978, 141-2. It is difficult to find out whether 
this analogy is actually relevant, from a historical point of view. No convincing 
conclusion can be drawn from Arrian’s text (5.4.5), according to which the Persian 
nomina were as close as possible to the Lakoniké paideusis. As Briant 1987, 4 observes, 
this analogy was probably based on Xenophon’s Cyropaedia — which Arrian greatly 
admired — and not on the actual observation of Achaemenid realia. Briant nevertheless 
maintains that Xenophon knew about the Persian education institutions — a hypothesis 
I deem unverifiable. 

38 Contra Tuplin 1994, 152. 

9 See Cyr. 1.2.12; Lak. Pol. 4.1-7. 

? Lak. Pol. 2.9 (around the altar of Orthia); 4.1—7: Lycurgus judged ‘that if he could 
match the young men together in a strife of valour, they too would reach a high level 
of manly excellence’ (4.2). 

?! See Mueller-Goldingen 1995, 82-3. 

°° Cyr. 1.2.8 and 11. 

?5 Lak. Pol. 2.5. See Tigerstedt 1965, 178 ff. 

"TZI: 

?5 See eg. Oeconomicus 9.11; Memorabilia 1.2.1; 2.1.1—4. 

°° Lak. Pol. 2.14; 4.6; 5.2; 8, passim. 

7 Cyr. 1.6.21. See Tuplin 1994, 156. 

% Cyr. 1.2.8. C£. Lak. Pol. 8.2: ‘But at Sparta the most important men show the 
utmost deference to the magistrates: they pride themselves on their humility, on 
running instead of walking to answer any call, in the belief that, if they lead, the rest 
will follow along the path of eager obedience. And so it has proved.’ 

? Yet when Xenophon mentions it in the Spartan context, it is to declare that the kind 
of affection between paides and other men has no sexual implication (Lak. Pol. 2.13). 

100 Cyr. 1.2.9210. C£. Lak. Pol. 4.7. 

101 Spartan heirs apparent were actually exempted from this compulsory collective 
education, and probably also from the &rypéeia. Plutarch explains in Ages. 1.2—4 that 
being destined to command, they had no need to learn to obey. By imagining a paideia 
meant for everybody — including young Cyrus —, Xenophon probably wanted to 
encourage Spartans to reform their system in such a way that the heir to the throne 
would receive an education like everyone else (and like Agesilaus). 
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102 Humble 1999, 342 and 344. 

103 Cyr, 1.2.8: "They teach the boys self-control (séphrosynén) also; and it greatly 
conduces to their learning self-control that they see their elders also living temperately 
(sophronein) day by day.’ Süphrosyné was essential during the second stage of Persian 
education as well (Cyr. 1.2.9): [The young men] pass the nights, as we said before, 
about the government buildings. This they do for the sake of guarding the city and of 
developing their powers of self-control (saphbrosynes)." 

104 N. Humble here opposes the long accepted thesis (North 1966, 122), according 
to which sphrosyné was a Spartan virtue. 

105 Zak. Pol. 3.4 and 13.5. 

10 Humble 1999, 342 and 344-6. 

107 Lak. Pol. 3.4—5 (Pseudo-Longinus’ and Stobaeus' version of the text presents a 
variation that substitutes tov év toic óq0onApuotc xap0évov for the tàv èv toic Oakäpois 
xap6évov of the manuscripts). Regarding the stereotyped attitude of young Spartans, 
many parallels have been drawn by Lipka 2002, 139, notably with Aristophanes’ Clouds 
961—965 and Plato's Charmides 159b. More generally speaking, sophrosyné played an 
essential role in the education of children according to Xenophon's Socrates: 
Memorabilia 1.2.17; 1.2.26; 4.3.1. It was therefore the prerogative neither of Persian 
paideia nor of Spartan education. 

108 Humble 1999, 343: ‘it is specifically adds which is the aim of the silent, eye- 
lowered walking, not sophrosyné which is mentioned in a virtual aside, in a comparison 
between males and females. However, such rigid distinction between sophrosyné and 
aidos seems fragile, for reasons analyzed below. 

19 Regarding the adôs in Sparta, see Lak. Pol. 2.2; 2.10; 2.14 and Richer 19992. See, 
more generally, Cairns 1993, 455: aidos is all at once ‘shame, respect, sense of honour 
and modesty’: like s9pbrosyne, it tends to inhibit free indulgence in passion of any kind. 
See also Rudhardt 2001, 20: aidôs is “essentially a form of respect which imposes 
discretion — the respect of a specific kind of dignity — and thus defines each person 
within an ordinance where all beings are positioned.’ 

110 According to N. Humble, the acquisition of aidés in the Cyropaedia is a natural 
consequence of the practice of sdphrosyné. In fact, Cyrus acquired aidés when he left 
childhood behind, at 12-15 years old (Cyr. 1.4.4). Yet this reasoning seems also 
questionable, as Cyrus did not learn ados in Persia but while staying with his grand- 
father in Media, where the education system was of a wholly different kind... 

111 8.1.31 (translation Marchant, Loeb, slightly modified). 

112 Cyr. 8.2.9: ‘And who, besides Cyrus, ever gained an empire by conquest and 
even to his death was called “father” by the very people he had crushed and subdued?’ 

!5 Lak. Pol. 2.2 (the pedonom’s right to punish); 2.8 (the blows dispensed to 
children caught stealing); 2.10 (the right to chastise paides given to every citizen); 3.6 
(the punishment of disobedient ephebes). Corporal punishment, however, was in no 
way a Spartan specificity and can be found in most education systems elsewhere. 

14 Cr. 12.7. 

15 Cyr. 1.3.16. Xenophon did not consider as particularly just’ such punishment 
inflicted on Cyrus, as the young Persian was beaten for having judged that two 
children, one tall, the other small, had better swap their tunics (1.3.17). Young Cyrus 
hence received corporal punishment because his Persian masters promoted a rigid 
conception of arithmetic equality, to the detriment of geometric equality. Xenophon 
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nevertheless advocated the latter and Cyrus, when he grew up, abandoned this system 
for an organization based on merit and needs. 

"6 Cyr. 1.6.29. 

NT Cyr. 2.2.4. 

"8 See Higgins 1977, 49 and Tuplin 1994, 158. As observed by Nicolas Richer 
(privatim), the model advocated by ‘the surly taxiarch’ was not typically Spartan but 
rather corresponded to that only perfunctorily known by young people with Laconian 
influences and torn ears — derided by Plato, Protagoras 342b. 

"9 Lak. Pol. 2.6-7: ‘On the other hand, lest they should feel too much the 
pinch of hunger, while not giving them the opportunity of taking what they wanted 
without trouble he allowed them to alleviate their hunger by stealing something. [...] 
Obviously a man who intends to take to thieving must spend sleepless nights and play 
the deceiver and lie in ambush by day, and moreover, if he means to make a capture, 
he must have spies ready. There can be no doubt then, that all this education was 
planned by him in order to make the boys more resourceful in getting supplies, and 
better fighting men.’ Deceit is associated with Spartans in many texts: see e.g. 
Aristophanes, Peace 1067-8; Euripides, Andromache 445-52; Supplants 184-7; 
Thucydides, 4.85.7; 4.108.5. 

12 Tak. Pol. 2.6-8. 

121 Lévy 2003, 57. 

122 Tak. Pol. 2.7. 

13 Lak. Pol. 2.8. 

1% Anabasis 4.6.14-6: although he criticizes this aspect of Spartan paideia, Xenophon 
nevertheless allows his Lacedaemonian interlocutor Cheirisophos to return the 
criticism to Athenian political personnel. 

93 Cyr 1.6.33. 

1% Herodotus, 1.136.2. See Tuplin 1994, 150. 

127 Contra Briant 1996, 340—1 (which makes no differentiation between the two 
different types of education Cyrus received in Persia and in Media). The only text that 
shows the slightest bit of development regarding Persian education — even though it 
refers back to the situation after Cyrus’ conquest — is Strabo's (15.3.18). In no way does 
it confirm the description presented in the Cyropaedia: according to Strabo, Persian 
boys were called kardakés, ‘for they lived on petty theft (&/opeia). Consequently, they 
had much more in common with Spartans of the Krypteia — who also stole their food 
— than with the Persian paides from the Cyropaedia, who had no right to steal! 

128 Cyr. 1.2.8. 

79 Cyr. 1.6.31-3. 

130 Tuplin 1994, 158, well highlighted Xenophon’s irony: ‘Concerned to emphasize 
that Persian education rejects a notable feature of Spartan pedagogy, he employs a 
Spartan word (i.e. rera) to draw attention to what he is doing.’ 

131 The term agóg must be used with caution, as it was never used (so far as we 
know) to refer to Spartan paideia before the middle of the III? century BC. See Kennell 
1995, 113-14. Even if his methodology is sometimes questionable, the latter shows 
that the alleged Spartan aoc? from the classical period was largely reinvented using 
Roman sources, whereas many of its characteristics were only defined during the 
Hellenistic era. 

1? See also Carlier 1978, 142. According to the latter, the paideia of the Cyropaedia 
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is more than just an imitation of Sparta: it is the projection onto a distant Persian past 
of conceptions, ideals and reform projects that were quite widespread in Greece 
in 360. 

133 Contra Taplin 1994, 148 and n. 38. These innovations (Cyr. 4.3.3—23) are presented 
as remedies for an unsatisfactory situation: the work here takes on a prescriptive 
dimension. See Demont 2006, 285-6. 

134 Demont 2006, 286 and 290. 

135 Cyr. 8.5.24. This passage can be read in parallel with the long speech Cambyses 
addresses to his son before the latter leaves to fight his first battle (Cyr. 1.6). 

P5 Tak, Pol. 15.8. 

137 Agesilaus 1.4. 

138 See Cyr. 8.5.27. Cf. Lak. Pol. 15.7: ‘They take a mutual oath every month — the 
ephors on behalf of the city, the king in his own name. The king swears to respect the 
laws of the city and the city swears to protect his royalty so long as the king keeps his 
oath.’ 

19 Cyr. 8.6.22. 

14 See also Luccioni 1947, 201-15, and notably p. 201, regarding the monarchic 
ideal developed in the Cyropaedia: While retaining his admiration for Sparta, Xenophon 
understood that its political system no longer met the current demands.’ 

141 'Tuplin 1994, 161. 

1? "This is typical of Leo Strauss's method of argumentation (see Azoulay 2004a, 
17—9 and 2018, 5—6). The interpretation presented by Nadon 2001 (for example) rests 
upon such Straussian reading. 

18 See for instance Carlier 1978, 142: ‘Xenophon broadens his description of the 
paideia into a presentation of traditional Persian po///ea, which holds that the good 
education Cyrus received was inseparable from his homeland's political organization." 

14 See Tuplin 1994, 163. 

14 This is one of the main contributions of the thesis presented by Humble 1997, 
even though I do not support all of her conclusions. 

146 At the time of Leuctra, the state of the Spartan cavalry was quite comparable to 
that of the IV?-century Persian cavalry, as stigmatized by Xenophon: only the rich 
owned hotses, but instead of learning how to ride them themselves, they had them 
tidden by anyone, and only during battles: ‘As for the men, on the other hand, it was 
those who were least strong of body and least ambitious (fkiota piAdtipot) who were 
mounted on the horses’ (Helenica 6.4.11). In fact, horseback riding was neither taught 
in the Persia of the Cyropaedia nor in Xenophon’s Sparta, and, for that matter, it seems 
that Sparta never even had any civic cavalry worthy of the name (Hellenica 4.5.16; 
5.2.41). As Demont (2006, 286) points out, Cyrus’ lesson to the Homotimoi can be 
applied to Sparta: Æomoioi should also practice riding horses. 

7 Xenophon implicitly derides the arithmetic equality that prevailed in Persia when 
he tells how Cyrus was whipped for wanting his schoolmates to swap their tunics. See 
supra, n. 115. 

18 Cyr. 4.3.3-14 Cf. regarding Agesilaus, Helenica 3.4.15 and Agesilaus 1.23; Xenophon 
himself tries to establish a cavalry corps during the Anabasis (Anabasis 3.16.20). 

241,3: 

1% This point is further developed in Azoulay 2004b. See also Tuplin 2003. 

151 See Bremmer 1983. Regarding the essential role of Cyrus’ stay in Media, see 
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Grottanelli 1989, 187: ‘Cyrus was still a child (pads) and a little over twelve when his 
mother Mandane took him to stay with her father Astyages, King of the Medes. 
During the relatively long period (four years!) he spent with his maternal grandfather 
—a teal period of fosterage —, Cyrus learned about many things, and particularly the 
cynegetic bravery that turned him into an adult.’ 

1? Cyrus carries out this kind of distribution during a banquet (Cyr. 1.3.4-12) ot 
after the hunt (1.4.14). In such cases, the young hero learns evergetic practices that are 
forbidden in his homeland. As pointed out by Grottanelli 1989, 191: ‘The distribution 
of venison by Cyrus in Book I of the Cyropaedia marks the culminating point of young 
Cyrus’ fosterage and paideia in Media, at the same time as it prefigures the future 
monarch's royal and military virtues.’ In fact, Cyrus puts what he was taught in Media 
into practice as soon as he begins leading the army, by organizing meritocratic 
banquets: Cyr. 2.1.30—1; 2.2.18—28. 

153 See Azoulay 2004b, 162—70. 

14 Cyr. 1.5.1. 

55 As observed by Tuplin 1994, 163, Xenophon was perfectly capable of presenting 
an ideal model of his own invention. However, this ideal does not appear at the 
beginning of the work but at the end, after the capture of Babylon, in the context of 
the huge empire created by Cyrus. Cyrus’ establishment in Babylon should not be 
considered a dangerous deviation from the strict education he received in Persia. 

155 Weber 1992 [1922], 172: an ideal type is ‘a utopia ’ obtained ‘by the unilateral 
accentuation of one or several viewpoints and the linking-up of a succession of 
multiple isolated, diffuse and discreet phenomena, which sometimes can be found in 
great numbers, and some other times cannot be found at all, [...], to form a 
homogeneous s¢hought picture” Max Weber sees the ideal type as a means of comparison, 
whether between the ideal-typical construct and the real contexts, or between the real 
contexts themselves, allowing one to identify, through this ideal type, their degree of 
relatedness. 

17 Cyr. 1.2.3 See Tuplin 1994, 159, who identified the allusion to the free agora of 
Thessaly openly referred to by Aristotle in his PoZzies 7.12.3.1331a30-b1. 

555 On that matter, Xenophon and Plato are alike: in the Laws, Plato combines non- 
Spartan elements with a dramatically Spartan core of ideals (Powell 1994). 
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THE COMMUNICATION OF HISTORY IN 
XENOPHON. 
THE ART OF NARRATION, THE CONTROL 
OF RECEPTION AND HAPPINESS 


Gianluca Cumberti 
(Translated from the Italian by Robert T. Valgenti) 


I intend here to make observations on Xenophon’s historical method 
and his innovations concerning the modes and ends of historical 
communication. In particular I intend to focus on the motivations and 
objectives that he reveals in the pages of his history, through the analysis 
of recurring rhetorical expressions that I have earlier treated separately in 
some of Xenophon's works. In this way, I hope to confirm Xenophon's 
innovative attempts to control the reception of his own work by the reader 
or listener: through rhetorical art, diverse narrative strategies and the 
selection of narrated facts, Xenophon used his historical work to guide his 
audience in interpretation of particular narrated facts and indeed of an 
entire historical epoch. Xenophon may seem to open a dialogue with the 
reader or listener; but, in reality, he only simulates one and in fact uses it 
as an instrument of persuasion and education.’ 

Xenophon is aware that certain narrative and rhetorical strategies allow 
the author to take control of the contents’ reception and re-elaboration by 
a reader or listener who is not adequately prepared to recognize these 
strategies for what they are. 

Thus we can now begin a course of investigation through the historical 
wotks of Xenophon, in which the author attempts a political and ethical 
interpretation of his own era, whether in terms of the identification of 
models or through the analysis of the principal historical transformations. 


Constitution of the Lacedaemonians and Agesilaus 

Even given their differences, the two works by Xenophon with explicitly 
Spartan content are profoundly characterized by the use of certain narrative 
strategies. In the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians the absolute originality 
and priority of the Spartan constitution, and above all the primacy of the 
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model of Lycurgus as a way to eudaimonia, are asserted and supported by 
rhetorical gestures. From the very beginning, with ingenuity, Xenophon 
reveals why he began to write about Sparta: ‘It occurred to me one day 
that Sparta, though among the most thinly populated of states, was 
evidently the most powerful and most celebrated city in Greece; and I fell 
to wondering how this could have happened. But when I considered the 
institutions of the Spartans, I wondered no longer'(1.1).? The affirmation 
is taken up again symmetrically at the end of the first chapter when 
Xenophon challenges his audience with what is virtually a rhetorical 
question: ‘Whether he succeeded in populating Sparta with a race of men 
remarkable for their size and strength anyone who chooses may judge for 
himself’ (1.10). 

In this way the author begins to call into question the interlocutor 
himself and continues to do so for the entire work.* With these phrases 
Xenophon opens a dialogue with the audience, but most importantly 
prevents objections and lays a basis which is beyond controversy. 

In some cases this dialogue with the reader or listener takes the form of 
rhetorical questions that affirm as absolute truths the appropriateness of 
Lycurgus’ system to the achievement of eudaimonia.’ Ultimately, this way of 
relating with the audience characterizes the discussion in the opening and 
the closing of Chapter XIV:° in this manner the author gestures to the 
obvious objection regarding how far they are from the original form of 
Spartan society and from the model of Lycurgus. 

We can read Agesilaus similarly: here Xenophon rethinks the Constitution 
of the Lacedaemonians and elegizes the life of Agesilaus in perfect corres- 
pondence to the system of Lycurgus. To this end, the author opens a 
dialogue with the reader or listener, beginning with the reasons for writing 
this elegy for Agesilaus.’ 

The description of the qualities of Agesilaus involves a sustained attempt 
to grip the audience through sequences of interrogative sentences. 
In particular, at the start of chapter IV, Xenophon recognizes in Agesilaus 
the values that Lycurgus imposed on his own city: the profound respect for 
the divine, the knowledgeable management of riches, pleasures and 
comforts, wisdom in battle and obedience to the homeland and its laws, 
foresight, the ‘virile’ minimalism in household furnishings, as well as in the 
raising of hunting dogs and horses for war and for carts, the constant 
service to one's homeland and to friends, full vigour in old age, and the 
priority of the common good of Greece even in cases of victory over other 
Greeks.? 

At the end, the reference to the opportunity lost by Sparta? corresponds 
to Chapter XIV of the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians and to some 
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important chapters in the Helenica, to which we shall return: the incapacity 
for respect and obedience as compared with the po/iteza of Lycurgus, the 
now lost source of ewdaimonia. This limitation of Spartan society harms all 
of Greece in which, however, Xenophon finds a widespread lack of 
wisdom. 


The Cyropaedia 

In the Cyropaedia, Xenophon explores the potentialities offered by this tool 
of rhetorical art: interrogative sentences are thus used not only to formulate 
a question that implicitly contains the answer, and not only to argue and 
embellish the discourse by heightening its style, but also for asking for an 
approval that one cannot deny because it is the only obvious and correct 
response, or else to request an action that one cannot avoid, because it is 
the only right and possible one.” In this way, the rhetorical question is also 
an act of coercion, or at least of subordination: it tends to create an 
asymmetrical relation between the one who poses the question and the 
one who must give a response. 

With an important parallel in Hiero,'' as only there do we observe a 
similar distribution of statements, the Cyropaedia allows us to propose a 
classification of Xenophon’s rhetorical interrogatives. We can identify 
questions related to the following aims in Xenophon’s writing: 


a) to describe the system of values which supports the training to govern and to be king 
Here the dialogue between Cyrus and Mandane is especially important. 
Confronted by a worried mother," the son maintains that his grandfather 
would never teach him to exploit one’s fellow man, as he has always taught 
the Medes to have less and not more. The reasoning has elements of 
notable weakness but convinces the mother, due to the affirmations carried 
through rhetorical questions.'* Along with this episode, other passages 
describe the values grounding the formative journey of Cyrus: to defend 
and help one's friends,’ to respect and have faith in the gods, '^ to identify 
that which brings wellbeing to one’s family or that which determines 
success and sustains the military, or, finally, that which is iniquity and abuse 
of power!” — all teachings that Cyrus immediately demonstrated he learned 
well and that Cyrus himself repeated in the same interrogative mode in the 
discourse. 


b) zo motivate military action 

An important sequence of passages shows how rhetorical questions 
function in a military context in order to incite military action and to 
reassure the listener as to its success, '? but above all, to point out its role 
in the pursuit of eudaimonia.” 
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c) 7o analyze and redefine military strategies 

Xenophon uses the interrogative sentence to provide Cyrus with the 
analysis of military action and military victory." In the same way, always 
through questions, Cyrus convinces the army, or friends and allies, to take 
military action based on proper strategies and the principles of opportunity 
and justice.” In addition, we see that, always in the speeches of Cyrus, 
Xenophon uses this rhetorical tool to emphasize developments of military 
strategy in a direction that is appreciated and, in other cases, demanded 
precisely by Xenophon himself, for example, regarding the necessity of 
having one's own cavalry.” 


d) 7o describe the construction of the King's public image 

A fourth series of questions aims to indicate the need for the king to 
present an image of himself as simple and reliable, for example, through the 
choice of plain garments and contextually through significant generosity by 
distributing the more beautiful garments to his friends (who are then 
invited to do the same for their friends). 


e) zo carry beyond himself the kingship aud the values connected to it 

In the Cyropaedia one of Cyrus’ last speeches, final in many ways, is 
profoundly marked by rhetorical questions: through a truly spiritual 
testament Cyrus exalts the value of unity and the strength of the ties among 
brothers and among friends, as well as the search for happiness as the 
ultimate and essential need in human life.” 

As whole, the questions listed here describe a system of values in which 
it is easy to recognize the priorities of Xenophon himself:” life and military 
action, the exercise of power according to the law, the respect for the 
gods,” friendship and good relations”? as the absolute point of reference 
for every decision.” In addition, in all the cases here analyzed, with the 
sole exception (quite understandable in the context of kingship) of the 
questions posed to Cyrus by his father, all of the interrogative sentences are 
posed by Cyrus.” It is clear that these are the expression of Cyrus’ power: 
only one who is the father, who teaches, or who commands an army can 
pose rhetorical questions, which are intended to explicate a hierarchical 
difference and become a way of exercising power. At the same time these 
questions contain all of the foundational values that Xenophon, through 
Cyrus, wants to point out, matters which, according to Xenophon, need to 
be transmitted through rhetorical tools of persuasion and instruction. 


From Anabasis to the Hellenica 


In the Anabasis the communication of late-fifth-century history is 
constructed from an expedient narrative that consists in the writing of an 
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autobiography, one that conceals a deliberate ambiguity between the role 
of the protagonist and the role of the author. Even here, we find the use 
of interrogative rhetorical sentences: it is minimised, even in the dialogues, 
but such sentences can be identified at important turns in the narrative, 
often to help explain the role of the military commander, first Cyrus, and 
then Xenophon himself. 

As in the Cyropaedia, we find questions that are exhortations to military 
action.” The presence of interrogative rhetorical sentences in diplomatic 
relations is also important, for example in the passage where Clearchus 
addresses Tissaphernes,”' or in cases that follow a typical pattern of judicial 
dialogues, as when Cyrus the Younger presses Orontas so that, over- 
whelmed by a long sequence of questions, he has to admit to his own 
faults." 

Asin the Cyropaedia, the words of the principal figure (from the narrative 
point of view, but also according to the military hierarchy) contain the 
majority of the rhetorical questions, not only in order to motivate an action, 
but also to justify and defend his own command. More precisely, from 
the beginning of Book III, where Xenophon enters the scene as the 
protagonist,” all of the cases occur within dialogue where Xenophon is 
speaking." Taken together, these sentences describe Xenophon's persuasive 
and convincing reasons which, accusations notwithstanding, defend and in 
the end motivate his choice to unite his troops with the Lacedaemonians.” 
All of these passages from the Anabasis, largely consisting of words 
attributed to the soldier Xenophon,” were constructed to convey the 
opinion of Xenophon the historian: he, above all by Book III, clearly has 
no need to intervene directly in the narrative as author, but does so as the 
protagonist in the narrated action. In this way Xenophon avoids the 
explicit autobiographical superimposition between author and protagonist 
and, through an apparently objective account, obtains the audience's 
acceptance of the story's truthfulness and the related values that the 
protagonist, above all, represents and illustrates. 

Precisely this element — the role of the author in the events — allows the 
Hellenica (the true Hellenica, as it begins with Book ILL, after the continuation 
of Thucydides) to be read as the realization of a histotiographical strategy: 
Xenophon distances himself from the Anabasis and from its narrative form 
of historical account. 

I hold that all of the choices related to content, style and rhetoric ought 
to be understood as made by the author in the Hellenica: they are not due 
solely to the instinctive partiality of the writer, but are instead fundamental 
tools for guiding the reader or listener along a path intended to legitimate 
Spartan hegemony, to exalt its leader, and in the end to explain its failure 
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by placing primary responsibility within Sparta itself.” An indispensable 
basis for this literary operation is the attribution of the Anabasis itself to one 
‘Themistogenes of Syracuse’: ‘So ended the civil strife at Athens. Shortly 
after this Cyrus sent messengers to Lacedaemon... As to how Cyrus 
collected an army and with this army made the march up country against 
his brother, how the battle was fought, how Cyrus was slain, and how after 
that the Greeks effected their return in safety to the sea — all this has been 
written by Themistogenes the Syracusan.’* 

According to Plutarch,” the historian distributed the Anabasis with the 
pseudonym “Themistogenes of Syracuse’ because aware that being revealed 
as the author of the work would have compromised his own credibility as 
narrator of facts in which he was the protagonist. In reality, we recall that 
the proof of the work’s authorship is not in the Anabasis, but in the Hellenica 
and, more importantly, at the very start of Book III. Precisely at this point 
the caesura is clear: Xenophon omits almost two years; thus, he 
summarizes very quickly Cyrus’ expedition, his death, and the return from 
the expedition and refers instead to the account of “Themistogenes of 
Syracuse’. 

Now, why does Xenophon attribute the Anabasis to Themistogenes at 
this particular point in the Hellenica? I suggest that he does it not only to 
give objectivity to the narration of the Anabasis: Xenophon might also have 
wanted to prevent the Hellenica in large part (above all in I1I-IV 1) from 
being considered not objective because it was written by the same author 
who, in Anabasis, wrote autobiography. In order to avoid this interpretation, 
the attribution to Themistogenes notwithstanding, Xenophon makes a 
radically different choice in the Hellenica. while the Anabasis exalts the 
presence of Xenophon, the Hellenica does not register it, not even when the 
presence of Xenophon is clear in the narrated episodes." The Helenica, on 
the one hand, confirms the link between Cyrus’ expedition and facts 
subsequent to 401, and on the other, implicitly recognizes Xenophon's 
role; at the same time, however, the author of the Hellenica exalts the 
indispensable contribution of the men of Cyrus' expedition — and thus, 
among them and above all, Xenophon — and moreover, thanks to their 
contribution, the positive hegemonic function of Sparta in favour of the 
allies." Dercylidas enacts this hegemonic role, unlike his predecessor 
Thibron, but earlier the soldiers of Cyrus and their commander had 
supported it; subsequently it would be developed by Agesilaus, to protect 
the autonomy of the Greek polis.” 

In Agesilaus the Hellenica finds the principal point of reference which, 
positively and negatively, defines the narrative; this centrality of the king is 
realized by a consistent use of rhetorical tools.? These, like the reference 
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to Themistogenes, promote Xenophon’s theme of the excellence of the 
Spartan model, its potential even outside Sparta, and finally, its failure. It 
is clear, however, that this interpretation of the facts is accompanied by a 
biographical positioning of the author himself regarding his greater or 
lesser proximity to Sparta. In reality, even in the Helenica, as in the Anabasis, 
the author is the constant guide to historical interpretation; his own life, his 
own movements, his own point of view, his own arrangement, 
geographical and political, are the unique point of observation, of selection 
and of exposition of the narrated facts." 

We can thus place, alongside the rhetorical questions, the overview of 
the tools that the historian uses and that differ in the various parts of the 
work — ones that are determined in correspondence with the diverse phases 
not only of the composition of the Hellenica, but also of the life of 
Xenophon.” Among them we see the direct interventions of the author 
within the historical account. They have three different functions, all 
oriented to furnish explanations for the reader or listener and to guide his 
capacity for judgment.“ To these direct interventions we can juxtapose 
expressions, often peremptory, which, in indirect form, express the 
judgment of the author about individuals involved in the events," about 
specific historical situations," above all in reference to Sparta,” about the 
phases of development, highs and lows of the Spartan hegemony,” about 
the role of fate and of the gods in history,” and about military strategies.” 

All of these interventions are superimposed on a narrative level that one 
could define as informative: on this level Xenophon wants to furnish a 
report of the incident, a simple sequence of events reconstructed in 
a manner that seems objective. Nevertheless, in the midst of this 
information, Xenophon creates a more hidden level, constructed with the 
use of rhetorical tools destined to control the reception of the information 
itself by his audience. The rhetorical questions are, yet again, the clearest 
example of this superimposition of various narrative levels. 

One need only think, for example, of the words the author uses to 
intervene at 3.14.18. After having described the remarkable military 
workshop created by Agesilaus at Ephesus,’ Xenophon writes: ‘For where 
men revere the gods, train themselves in deeds of war, and practise 
obedience to authority, may we not reasonably suppose that such a place 
abounds in high hopes?" In this way Xenophon formulates a rhetorical 
question that strongly assumes the exclamatory tones of an affirmative 
sentence, rich with enthusiasm for the possibility that, even outside Sparta, 
an essential part of the tradition of Sparta and originally of Lycurgus (the 
gods, war, discipline) can form. 

Alongside this passage we can place other uses of rhetorical questions: 
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the underlining of Spartan success because it was sustained and impelled 
by a divine force,” or the author’s judgment regarding a strategic error by 
Iphicrates.?^ In the same way the opinion of the historian shines through 
in the praise given to the Phliasians, which is also formulated in the form 
of a rhetorical question," as well as in Xenophon's admiration for the 
Athenian cavalry who fought at Mantinea in 362.7? 

It is clear that these questions anticipate the reader’s reflections and 
above all the reader's objections. Moreover, the five questions by the 
author refer to three things fundamental for Xenophon himself: 


1. the potential excellence of Sparta (and the possibility, at least in part, 
of extending this excellence to the ‘small po/eis’ that oppose Thebes); 

2. the recognition of a ‘historical’ role of fate and of the gods that 
directly indicates the course of events; 

3. the evaluation of the strategic choices made by various commanders 
of the army.” 


Overall, through these rhetorical devices, Xenophon describes a re- 
orientation of his own political thought: after starting from a faithfully 
pro-Spartan viewpoint, he comes to analyze historical contexts in which 
there is hope for a new twin-polar relation between Sparta and Athens that 
is capable of stabilizing Greece. This path confirms an exact coincidence 
between historical transformations and the author’s biographical changes, 
above all regarding his greater or lesser proximity to Sparta. Moreover, this 
evolutionary concept of the contents of the Hellenica does not necessarily 
require us to give up the idea of a unitary composition of the work itself, ^ 
but leads to a reconsideration of its ideological structure. Xenophon 
constructs it in a form that is not fixed, but in continuous and coherent 
evolution in order to represent, parallel to the narrated facts, not only his 
personal trust and then disappointment in the Spartan model and its 
widespread utopian application, but also his subsequent acceptance of the 
political perspectives of the first half of the fourth century regarding the 
hegemonic roles of Sparta and Athens, the role of the different pokis and, 
not least, the different and new role of the federal states.°! 

On the evolution of this historical and political vision, the Hellenica 
provide a constant overlapping with the system of values synthesized 
through the other works of Xenophon that are analyzed here. A glance at 
this constant and coherent system of values makes it possible to clarify the 
historiographical approach of the author: thanks to Socrates, ^ Xenophon 
received a philosophical, political, but also rhetorical education. On the 
one hand, he feels the permanent need to shape historiographical material 
as a constant search for eudaimonia with the hope, ultimately disappointed, 
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that this objective is historically realized in the po/is and in the relations 
between poles? On the other hand, Xenophon wants not only to 
investigate, but also to teach the journey towards eudaimonia, thus making 
use of history as pragmatic example in which to see successes and failures, 
opportune methods and wicked deviations, positive protagonists and 
negative characters in reference to this same path. So Xenophon looks for 
an ideal situation of happiness, well-being and harmonious relations and 
proposes to identify it, often imperfect but tending to the ideal, in the 
success of military expeditions conducted with justice and legitimacy, in 
the excellence of a politeia, in the extraordinary character of a king, in 
privileged relations with friends, and in religious devotion. 

A large part of Xenophon’s literary output feeds on this hope, but 
another part denounces its disappointment (as the despairing end of the 
Hellenica demonstrates). However, the author always points out to the 
reader or listener the indispensable points of his system of values, 
perpetuating them through an evaluation of historical events that is 
exegetically personal, but becomes absolute in the definition proposed to 
the audience. The aim is clearly to assert the historicity of the narrative, a 
reading that intends not to raise doubts, but to transmit certainties, ones 
incompatible with the correct application of the historical method, but 
attuned to a specific objective of rhetorical strategies and the ethical need 
to provide help and caution in the search for eudaimonia. 


Notes 

! Cuniberti 2007, 2012, 2014: these contributions are the basis for the data reviewed 
in this study. 

?'The moment of reception assumes even more importance in relation to the mainly 
didactic purpose that the work of Xenophon often has: cf. Mossay 1974; Grayson 
1975; Tuplin 1977. 

? [Translator's note] Most quotations from the original works of Xenophon are 
taken from the following: Xenophon. Hiero. Agesilaus. Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 
Ways and Means. Cavalry Commander. Art of Horsemanship. On Hunting. Constitution of the 
Athenians. Translated by E. C. Marchant, G. W. Bowersock. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1925; Cyropaedia, vols I-II. Translated by Walter Miller. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1914; Anabasis. Translated by Carleton L. Brownson. 
Revised by John Dillery. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998; and 
Hellenica, Volumes I-II. Translated by Carleton L. Brownson. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1918. 

“With expressions such as these: ‘I wish next to explain’ (2.1), No one, I suppose, 
can fail to see that’ (2.7), Someone may ask’ (2.8), ‘T am not surprised, however, that 
people refuse to believe this’ (2.14), ‘anyone who chooses may once more judge for 
himself’ (2.14), ‘I will now try to describe’ (5.1), ‘we all know that’ (8.1), ‘And so it has 
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proved’ (8.2), ‘here is the information he seeks’ (11.1), ‘the prevalent opinion that’ 
(11.5), “Let not the length to which I run occasion surprise’ (12.7). 

5 Why, then, should making money be a preoccupation in a state where the pain 
of possessing it is greater than the pleasure of enjoying it?” (7.6: cf. Lipka 2002, 166— 
168); ‘Again, the following surely entitles the work of Lycurgus to high admiration.’ 
(10.4: cf. Luppino Manes 1988, 88-89). 

* Should anyone ask me whether I think that the laws of Lycurgus still remain 
unchanged at this day, I certainly could not say that with any confidence whatever... 
Yet we need not wonder if these reproaches are levelled at them, since it is manifest 
that they obey neither their god nor the laws of Lycurgus.’ 

71.1; 10.3; 11.1. Cf. Luppino Manes 1991a, 89-107; Redondo 1990-1992, 83-114; 
Stenger 2004, 421—424. 

8 2.25; 5.4 (on the ideal of friendship without sexual implications, cf. Luppino 
1991b, 157; on the emphasis on the Socratic footprint, cf. Hindley 1999, 74—99); 5.6; 
6.8 (on the common and widespread testimony to the virtue of Agesilaus, see also 
7.1; 11.5 and above all 4.5: all of the city of the Lacedaemonians is witness); 8.6—7. 

?74. 

Cf. Ghiazza — Napoli 2007, 295—297. See also Marchese 1978, 148—149. 

!! Cf. Placido 1989, 135—153; Woronoff 1993, 41-48; Gelenczey-Mihálcz 2000, 
113-121; Mercalli 2002, 207—209; Sevieri 2004, 277—288; Gray 2007, 30—38. 

12 According to the mother, Astyages would teach him kingliness based not on 
justice and legality, but tyrannical despotism. For an analogous characterization of 
power in relation to the law, see Ages. 2.16 and Anab. 1.9.3—5; of the opposition 
kingliness-tyranny, see Mem. 4.6.12. 

8 Cyropaedia 1.3.18. 

“Cf. Nadon 2001, 29-54, 120—139; on the double paideia of Cyrus with the end of 
elaborating an ideal form of government, cf. Azoulay 2004a, 147—173. 

15 Cyr. 1.5.13. 

16 Cyr. 1.6.4; 1.6.5. 

U Cyr. 1.6.7; 1.6.10; 1.6.27—28. 

18 Cyr. 2.1.17; 3.3.62; 6.4.18. 

1 Cyr. 7.1.10—12: T trust you remember, men, that in the present battle not only is 
today's victory at stake, but also the first victory you won and all our future success.’ 
[...] "To what fairer common feast (erazos: a banquet formed by reciprocity) could we 
ever invite each other, my men, than to this one?’ Cf. Lefèvre 1971, 283-296. 

? Cyr. 4.1.10—11; 4.2.5. 

?! Cyr. 5.3.33; 6.1.15. 

2This persistent employment of rhetorical questions regarding the use of horses 
clearly responds to a strategic priority not so much of Cyrus but rather of Xenophon 
himself, who thus asks for the approval of the reader or listener in a strained attempt 
to construct opinion: Cyr. 4.3.5—7, 10.13 (a sequence of ten questions intended to 
signal how useful, and indeed indispensable, it is to have horses that are pleasant, fast, 
effective). Cf. Nadon 2001, 100—10. 

? Cyr. 2.4.4—6. Cyr. 8.3.4. The overlapping of the portrait of Cyrus with that of 
Agesilaus is evident in its sobriety and care for friends (cf. for example, Ages. 
1.19.35.38; 2.21; 4.3; 8.2; 8.6-7; 9.7 and above all /7e//. 4.1.30). 

?! Cyr. 8.7.14—18 e 25. 
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# On this matter, the end of Book VIII is very important for identifying these 
observations with a precise interpretative will of the author. Xenophon celebrates 
Cyrus as the benefactor and model of generosity with his friends through interrogative 
rhetoric that forestalls and diverts every question and doubt raised by the reader or 
listener: ‘For who has richer friends to show than the Persian king? Who is there that 
is known to adorn his friends with more beautiful robes than does the king? Whose 
gifts are so readily recognized as some of those which the king gives [...]P And of 
whom else is it said that by the munificence of his gifts he makes himself preferred 
above even brothers and parents and children? Who else was ever in a position like 
the Persian king to punish enemies who were distant a journey of many months? And 
who, besides Cyrus, ever gained an empite by conquest and even to his death was 
called “father” by the people he had subdued? For that name obviously belongs to a 
benefactor rather than to a despoiler (Cyr. 8.2.8—9). 

?* On Xenophon’s conception of the relation to the gods and the divine in general, 
cf. Dillery 1995, 179—194. 

7 On the value of friendship in Xenophon, even in unequal relations and regarding 
the evolution of philia in philanthropia, cf. Azoulay 2004b, 281—326. 

?* On the educative and theoretical-political intentions that motivated Xenophon 
to write the Cyropaedia, cf. Carlier 1978, 133—163; Due 1989, 147—184, 207—229; Hirsch 
1989, 61—100; Tuplin 1990, 17—29; Stadter 1991, 461—491; Tuplin 1994, 127—181; 
1996, 65—162; Nadon 2001, 161—180. 

?In the Cyropaedia, in passages different from those now cited there are only three 
individuals who pose to Cyrus question in the rhetorical form: Cyaxares (4.1.14; 
5.5.14—23: On the definitive role of this individual in relation to the views of action 
taken by Cyrus, cf. Nadon 2001, 87-100) and Chrysantas (3.3.51—52; 4.3.16—21; 
7.5.56—57; 8.1.2—3) in the name of the proper relation of philia with Cyrus; Tigranes, 
the son of the king of Armenia: he can speak to Cyrus and point out to him the proper 
reasoning (and he does so with rhetorical questions) because Cyrus respects him as 
someone educated by a wise man, whom Xenophon calls a sophist and describes in 
terms clearly reminiscent of Socrates, above all because of his unwarranted death 
sentence for alleged corruption (Cyr. 3.1.14—31, 37. Cf. Due 1989, 76—79). 

30 Anabasis 2.4.3. Cf. Lendle 1995, 109. 

?! Anab. 2.5.10—12. Cf. Lendle 1995, 124—125. Even more, as regards Clearchus 
and the direct interventions of the author in Anabasis, the funeral elegy contained in 
2.6.6 is very important. 

9? Anab. 1.6.6—8. Cf. Lendle 1995, 51—53. 

5 On Anabasis as an autobiography in defence of the author/protagonist, cf. Erbse 
1966, 485—505; Cawkwell 2004, 47—67; Reichel 2005, 45-73. 

?! Anab. 3.1.13—14; 3.1.17—18; 5.7.6-10.32-33; 6.5.18—20; 7.6.14—15, 20—21, 24, 27, 
31—32; 7.7.10, 18, 26, 30, 33-34, 45—46, 54. 

? On Chapters 6-7 of Book VII, cf. Lendle 1995, 457—476. On the culture of 
suspicion that runs through the narrative events in the Anabasis and that involves 
Xenophon himself, cf. Wencis 1977, 44—49. 

% While these words convey the thinking of the author, it is at the same time clear 
that the contents of these questions are functional to the organizational and 
psychological stability of the army: in order to estimate how decisive this is in the 
problematic context and in the complex organization of the army of veterans of Cyrus’ 
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expedition, a polis in movement and delicate balance, cf. Nussbaum 1959, 16—29; 1967, 
162—193; Hornblower 2004, 243—263; Lee 2004, 289—317. 

` The quotation, only incidentally, of the battle of Cnidus, the silence about the 
creation of the second Attic League, as well as about the foundation of Megalopolis, 
and the mention, only fleeting, of the Theban Epaminondas are only the most striking 
cases of a systematic selection of facts that he had to present to an ideologically 
oriented public. On the omissions and their functionality within the Helenica of 
Xenophon, cf. Lévy 1990, 125—157; Riedinger 1991, 41—60. 

8 Hellenica 3.1.2. 

? Plutarch, De Glor. Ath. 1 e = 345e. On the choice of a Sicilian author, cf. Sordi 
2004. 

?' For example, as regards the integration of the men from Cyrus’ expedition into 
the army of Thibron, cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, 7.8.23—24 and Diod. 14.36.1 with 
Hellenica 3.1.4—6. 

*4 C£, 3.2.1 and above all 3.2.6—7 (explicit reference to the commander of the 
veterans of Cyrus’ expedition), 3.2.17 (Tissaphernes' refusal to fight because he 
remembered the quality of Cyrus’ troops), 3.4.2 (the presence of Cyrus’ men is the 
fundamental argument used by Lysander to convince Agesilaus to undertake an 
expedition in Asia), 3.4.20 (after the arrival of Agesilaus, Xenophon continues to 
underscore the presence of Cyrus’ soldiers). 

“3.4.5 The failure of this political position will become, for Xenophon, the 
explanation for the entire failure of Spartan hegemony described in the Helenica 
beginning with 5.4: the impiety of the Spartans is the cause of their ruin because they 
(for greed, cf. Lak. Pol. 14) had violated the oaths of autonomy for the Greek cities 
(the speeches of Autocles and Callistratus, and above all of the Spartan Prothoos, are 
central). 

“In Asia Xenophon recognizes in Agesilaus the embodiment of the ideal of Sparta 
and its exportability outside of Sparta. The portrait of Agesilaus is completed in the 
fitst chapter of Book IV: the episode of Spithridates and Otys is retold in order to 
emphasize how Agesilaus is worried about his friends (4.1.3—15), the meeting between 
Pharnabazus and Agesilaus attests to the simplicity of the Spartan king (4.1.30). These 
arguments ate the same ones as in the elegy for Agesilaus, but in the Helenica they are 
reported in the exact moment of their detection by Xenophon: the historian, or better 
the soldier, has found in Agesilaus the man who can realize Spartans’ hegemony in a 
just and fair form towards their allies, bearer of freedom and autonomy, and in the 
end, the source of happiness (4.1.36). 

^ Not surprisingly, Xenophon begins to denounce the errors of Sparta beginning 
from Book IV, namely, from the fact that from the military point of view Xenophon 
no longer lives as a protagonist alongside the king or the Spartan commanders. 

^ On the use of oratorical writing in Xenophon, cf. Pontier 2001, 395—408; see 
also Gray 2003, 111—123; Rood 2004, 305—329. In general, on the relation between 
Xenophon and rhetoric, cf. Pontier 2014 and, on contacts with Isocrates concerning 
the use of history, Richer 2016. 

"Interventions to explain the digressions and other narrative choices: 4.8.1; 6.1.19; 
5.1; 7.2.1; 4.3; 4.1; 5.27; justification facing a probable objection by the reader or 
listener: 2.3.56; 5.1.4; evaluations of an episode or a person in the historical account: 
5.3.7; 4.1, 2.39; 6.5.51; 7.5.8 (this category of direct intervention is present only in the 
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final books, in a manner clearly not casual, as they represent a more complex and 
differentiated interpretative line of the historian following the disappointment over the 
positive role of Sparta). 

^' In addition to the widespread attention given to Agesilaus, see also 4.8.22 
(Diphridas); 4.8.31 (Thrasybulus); 5.2.28 (Phoebidas); 5.2.37 (Teleutias); 5.3.20 
(Agesipolis); 6.1.2 (Polydamas); 6.3.3 (Callias); 6.4.32 (Jason); 7.1.23 (Lycomedes); 
7.3.12 (Euphron). 

‘84.4.2 (Corinth). 

49 3.1.9; 3.3.1; 4.4.17; 4.5.6; 5.2.6; 5.4.24; 7.1.32. 

303.1.5; 5.1.36; 5.3.27; 7.5.26. 

51 2.4.14; 6.4.8; 7.4.32; 5.12-13; 5.26. 

52 2,4,27; 3.4.12; 3.4.27; 4.3.19; 5.3.5; 6.4.21; 7.5.19. 

55 Hellenica 3.4.16—18. As is known, Xenophon is present at Ephesus and there 
personally experiences a truly exciting moment which transforms his life as well as 
the elaboration of his system of values in relation to the ideal of Sparta. Even in this 
case Xenophon leaves a clue: even in this case the historian describes the composition 
of the army and underlines the presence of the soldiers of Cyrus’ expedition (and 
therefore of himself), as always decisive within the troops guided by Sparta (3.4.20). 
Cf. Dillery 2004, 264—267. 

5! Hell. 3.4.18. 

55 Hell, 4.4.12. 

56 Hell. 6.5.52. 

57 Hell. 7.2.16; cf. Hell. 7.3.1. On the role of the Phliasians in Helenica, cf. Daverio 
Rocchi 1991, 2004 and Pontier (this volume). 

58 Hell. 7.5.16. The author's judgment here is certainly also guided by his own 
emotion as he describes a battle in which his son died. 

5 On the strict relation between gods and war in Xenophon, cf. Sordi 2001. 

© Sordi 1950-1951; 2005. 

51 Bearzot 2004. 

2 On the Socrates-Xenophon relation and on the Socrates of Xenophon, cf. 
Luccioni 1953, 128—138; Higgins 1977, 21-43; Morrison 1994, 181—208; Huss 1999, 
381—410; Waterfield 2004, 79-113, Dorion 2013, as well as the extensive bibliographic 
review in Bevilacqua 2010, 216—234. Even the use of questions is clearly Socratic, as 
Xenophon himself points out in Oc. 19.15 in the words of Ischomachus: ‘Ts it not true 
that asking means teaching?" (See Pomeroy 1994, 336—337) and widely in the 
Memorabilia (Bevilacqua 2010, 63—92). This original feature of Socrates’ teaching is 
confirmed, despite its comic distortion, by Aristophanes’ Clouds (222—517; 627—812). 
'Thus Socrates controlled and conducted the reasoning of his interlocutor where he 
wanted. On the non-science of Socrates and the e/enchos, cf. Bevilacqua 2010, 63—92, 
113—136, with particular reference to the Socrates of Xenophon in the Memorabilia; cf. 
also Patzer 1999, 50-76. In this Socratic use we can recognize all the variables 
indicated by the ancient treatises of rhetoric: the Zmerrogatio (in Greek erdtéma ot erétesis) 
is a question posed to confirm or reinforce the arguments put forward first and 
foremost in the judicial hearings of the courts; for this reason the rhetorical 
interrogative form preserves the purposes of judicial dialectic in every literary instance: 
to convince, but also to defend and to accuse, to save or to condemn; it is also a means 
of exasperating the person to whom the question has been put (see, in particular, 
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Aristot., Rhet. 1418, 40, 1420, 4, Rhet. Her. 4.15.22, Quint. 9.2.6-13; Aquila 11; 
Martianus Capella 38.524.) with positive and constructive objectives or negative and 
destructive ones with respect to the opinion that one intends to generate in the 
recipient (see Lausberg 1969, 245—246, (444-445), 

9 First of all, the failure of the hope of seeing eudaimonia realized within Sparta and 
above all outside it, first of all by the Lacedaemonians themselves, weighs heavily on 
Xenophon. On Sparta as the ideal site for this possible realization, cf. Richer 2001, 13-38. 
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Xenophon is a major source for Spartan vópor.! Anabasis and Hellenica 
mention some of them and they are the entire subject of his Spartan 
Constitution (Lakedaimonion Politeia, henceforth Lak. Pol). Yet questions 
need to be asked about their status and their authenticity. 

It is not that Xenophon did not have access to good information: 
Anabasis shows he mixed with Spartans, and he was a companion of King 
Agesilaus.” There is indeed no reason to question the laws mentioned in his 
narratives: the law against appointing the same man as nauarch more than 
once (Hell. 2.1.7), the law against disobedience of orders in the army (He//. 
3.1.9), the law against acting contrary to instructions (/7e/7 5.2.32), the law 
about unintentional homicide (Am. 4.8.25), the law that allowed Spartan 
boys to thieve (4n. 4.6.14—16). This last law, which occurs in a conversation 
Xenophon had with Cheirisophus the Spartan, is also found in Lak. Pol. 
(2.6-8). 

Lak. Pol. is more problematic, however, because its programme is to 
praise Lycurgus’ laws. Lycurgus is mythical, and his laws could be utopian. 
Lak. Pol. could be a product of the Spartan mirage, either Xenophon’s own 
philosophic creation or Spartan propaganda, or a combination of the two.’ 

It might then appear surprising that modern scholarship on Spartan 
society does in fact accept the substance of the laws in Lak. Pol. as 
authentic, even though it often rejects their motivation.’ For to accept it is 
an act of faith, and perhaps of convenience, since, without that faith, our 
knowledge of Spartan law is diminished. Plutarch describes some laws not 
found in Xenophon, but is for the rest using him, and this is true even of 
Aristotle? As a late writer with his own agenda, Plutarch is also a suspect 
source of new material. Perhaps their acceptance of Xenophon proves his 
substance, but there are many counts against authenticity: Lycurgus is one 
of those founding nomothetai we meet so often in the literature; his laws 
present themselves as a complete code whereas this is not a feature of ‘real 
i.e. inscriptional law; they are similar in their substance to laws in other 
literature that seems utopian, such as Plato's Laws, both, for example, 
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present laws for marriage, child-making and child-rearing, and treat them 
in the same order.’ The motives attributed to the laws are suspect too, 
because they are educational and this is not the apparent impulse behind 
most inscriptional law.? It is Xenophon's own belief that laws teach you 
what to do and what not to do.” 

To determine their authenticity, one could argue against each of the 
points above, but no consensus could be reached on such general 
grounds." The view that we should not accept literary evidence for laws 
without independent confirmation is entirely reasonable, but the lack of 
such evidence makes that approach unproductive too.!! It is preferable to 
find some other way. This chapter tries to compare Xenophon's account 
of Lycurgus’ laws with inscribed laws from other po/eis, in the belief that 
similarities make it likelier that they are authentic. To make this work, one 
need not believe that an historical Lycurgus produced the code as we now 
have it in Lak. Pol., only that the laws were in force at some time early 
enough to allow them to be credited to the distant past.!? 

The problem is of course the lack of comparative evidence. The corpus 
of legal inscriptions is fragmentary. Sometimes comparisons must be made 
with inscriptions from after Xenophon's time. Yet laws in some areas may 
not have changed much over time, and Gortyn provides genuinely archaic 
comparisons. Though the harvest is small, to find even in some cases that 
Lycurgus’ laws resemble the inscribed legal arrangements of other poleis 
might extend the benefit of the doubt to others. 

An associated endeavour is to position Lycurgus’ laws within the 
developing debates about the definition of Greek laws, their differentiation 
from mere customs, the degree of difference found between laws of 
various poles, and the nature of the impulse toward written laws. Lycurgus’ 
laws are not included in these debates because Spartan law before the 
fourth century is discounted as custom rather than law in the technical 
sense, and not even as custom that would eventually produce law in the 
technical sense.” For instance, ancient reference to the existence of Spartan 
laws about bravery is dismissed, and marriage and other matters are put in 
the same category of mere custom." Yet there is room to consider them 
more than custom. Xenophon's Lycurgus reportedly made a law against 
cowardice that made a fine death preferable to a shamed life (Lak. Pol. 9) 
even while suggesting that there was no need for such a law since bravery 
brought its own automatic rewards (9.2—3). This is entirely plausible as law. 
The Athenians had a law against cowardice, and Lycurgus’ law comes with 
penalties that resemble those of the Athenian law.? Laws about marriage 
were of course also regular, and Lycurgus’ laws in this area also seem 
plausible.'^ 
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Xenophon certainly does not see Lycurgus! laws as mere custom." 
He gives the impression that they are entirely normal po/s law in a 
conversation with the sophist Hippias (Mem. 4.4), in which Socrates 
espouses the need to obey the laws of the polis (4.4.1—4). He accepts a 
definition of such law as ‘regulations the people write down in agreement, 
indicating what must be done and what must be avoided’ (4.4.13), then 
argues for the need to obey such laws, and in this context says (4.4.15): 
*Have you observed that Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian would not have 
made Sparta any different from the other poles if he had not deeply 
implanted obedience to the laws in herr’. Lycurgus’ laws apparently require 
more obedience, and this is echoed in Lak. Pol. 8, but they have the same 
force and status as the written ones. Socrates goes on to differentiate pols 
laws from the unwritten laws of the gods, such as to honour parents, repay 
favours, bury the dead; they differ because they are unwritten and not 
needing to be subject to specified penalties or procedures because 
transgression of them inflicts its own automatic penalty (4.4.19-25).'° The 
laws of the po/is are therefore defined by specified penalties, are subject to 
local conditions, and can be changed by those who passed them, and 
obedience to them is vital to the working of the polis (4.4.5—18). It may also 
be noted that even the unwritten laws of the gods become written laws 
when the circumstances require it. Respect for parents, one of the 
unwritten laws mentioned in the conversation above, was inscribed as law 
at Delphi at the end of the fourth century: ‘It was decided by the pols in a 
plenary assembly with three hundred and fifty votes, to inscribe the 
law concerning parents...whoever does not provide for his mother or 
father... Dem. 24.105 also refers to a law about those who harm their 
parents ‘if anyone is put under arrest for maltreating his parents...’ and they 
are put alongside other transgressors: draft-dodgers and those who enter 
sacted places unallowed... The expectation of care for parents was 
embedded in the legal process of dokimasia at Athens (Mem. 2.2.13). 

In considering the relations between law and custom, it may also be 
relevant to note that Lak. Pol. itself seems also to differentiate laws from 
customs when it presents Spartan ‘practices’ as the product of Lycurgus’ 
‘laws’, saying for example that Lycurgus laid down such and such a law 
that produced such and such a custom (5.1, 6.4). The law is the driving 
force, the custom is the effect it produces, as in the customs that lead to 
greatness in the conversation between Socrates and Younger Pericles (Mem. 
3.5.14). Moreover, Lak. Pol. does not deal in the customs that Plato says 
remain unwritten because they are too trivial (Laws 788—793, opposing 
written vopot to éxitndevpata and £09), such as the training of children by 
their nurses. Lak. Pol. 1.4—9 describes laws for marriage and procreation, 
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which Plato writes down as being distinctly non-trivial (788 a), but it has 
no rules for nurses. This might also enhance its status as a source of law. 

It seems then that Xenophon saw Lycurgus' laws as laws like any others. 
On the question of whether they were written down, Xenophon does not 
state his opinion, but he had no hesitation in giving them the same force 
as the law he defines as written in other pois. It is Plutarch, on fourth 
century authority, who says that Lycurgus required his laws to be left 
unwritten (Lyc. 13.1—2). Few question Plutarch, but his reasons belong to 
the fourth century and he may be presenting us with real mirage. Plutarch 
alleges that Lycurgus thought that rules about really important matters, i.e. 
customs conducive to success or eudaimonia, the aim of good government, 
were implanted by education in youngsters as a voluntary impulse, whereas 
written law merely enforced obedience; thus education was a better and 
more positive force than written laws in important matters. In less 
important matters, Plutarch goes on to say, like contracts, where the needs 
vary from time to time, educated judges with a certain freedom were again 
better than written laws. We recognize in Plutarch a rhetorical defence of 
education as the driving force in society, and the common ancient idea that 
written law was too inflexible.” Plutarch's assertion is suspect for its 
rhetorical defence of education, then, as well as anachronism.” 

In any case, if the Great Rhetra was originally an inscribed law, this 
means that any ban on written law was passed only after a period in which 
Sparta did inscribe laws, in the same way as other po/eis, and it follows that 
there will have been laws other than the Rhetra.? Some may have remained 
oral, but still with the capacity of technical law.** The reason for closing 
down the experiment in writing is given as Spartan conservatism, 
presumably during the crisis of the Messenian Wars; but this is to give 
credence to Plutarch, who is capable of creating myth for his own ends on 
other matters too (such as is argued for his views on land-tenure).” Better 
perhaps to have the Spartans like other pokis, writing down laws when they 
became a matter of controversy, as Gagarin argues, and as the Great Rhetra 
shows. The silence outside the Rhetra is no proof that Sparta did not have 
written laws, since this silence is heard in other pois as well. Moreover, 
we do have other types of inscriptions from Sparta, from the fifth as well 
as eatlier centuries." And though Aristotle seems to confirm that the 
Spartan laws were unwritten when he criticizes them for allowing the 
ephors in charge of great law cases to ‘exercise their own judgment and not 
to judge according to ‘writings and laws’ (Po/. 1270b28—31), he says the 
same of the Cretans (1272a36—9). He is wrong about the Cretans, as the 
many legal inscriptions from Crete attest. Xenophon's view probably gets 
to the heart of what Aristotle really meant: that the ephors were free only 
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in executing the laws, not in creating them (Lak. Pol. 8.4). Alternatively, 
Aristotle may be indicating a lack of written law only in some areas of the 
ephors' activities. 

There seems reason therefore to question the idea that Sparta had no 
written laws outside the Great Rhetra and to argue that her legislative habits 
were similar to those of other poleis, and thus to make her part of the 
current debate about Greek law. It is useful first of all to review the 
substance of the laws we are discussing in Xenophon’s account of them in 
Lak. Pol. This needs to be separated out from motives, which form the 
bulk of the account, and can be treated as a separate issue.?? 


Marriage and reproduction (1.4—9) 

Girls should practise physical fitness and compete in running and strength. 
A newly-wed should avoid being seen entering and leaving his wife’s room. 
People should marry at the peak of physical fitness. If an older husband has 
a young wife, he can import a younger male whose body and soul he admires 
for child-making. If a man does not wish to live with a woman but wants 
worthy children, he can import a married woman for child-making after 
persuading her husband. 


Training of the young (2.1-4.6) 

The paidonomos is to have power to gather and punish the boys, and to 
appoint whip-bearing deputies from the ephebes. Boys are to wear no shoes 
in order to harden their feet, to have one cloak through the year. Their diet 
and exercise is to be regulated. Limited kinds of theft are allowed. 
A man of repute is to be praised if he establishes an improving friendship 
with a boy, but the man who establishes a carnal relationship is to be 
disgraced. Regulations follow for the age groups of striplings and ephebes, 
including the establishment by the ephors of /ippagretai to control the 
ephebic bands. 


Regulations for adults (4.7—10.8) 

Regulations for behaviour in the syssitia (speech, food, wine) and in their 
physical training. Hunting should be practised unless public duty precludes 
it. Communal discipline of children, and communal borrowing of slaves, 
horses and dogs is permitted. The law bans profiteering and possession of 
gold and silver. Measures secute obedience to the laws. Penalties are decreed 
against cowardice. Older men must compete in virtue for admission to the 
gerousia. There is a compulsion to practice the virtues in public and serious 
penalties for failure. 


Military laws (11-12) 
The King's powers and duties in the field (13) 
The King’s privileges and duties in his home setting (15). 


This list clearly omits areas of law we might expect to find in polis law, such 
as those on homicide. Yet that should not count against the authenticity of 
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the list as a real set of laws because omissions of normal laws are built into 
the programme of the Lak. Pol. The preface explains: “Thinking once that 
Sparta, though a polis of very low population, became most powerful and 
famous in Greece, I wondered how this happened. When I considered the 
customs of the Spartans, I no longer wondered. Lycurgus, the one who 
set down the laws for them, in obedience to which they prospered, this 
man provokes my wonder, and I think him amazingly wise. Not by 
imitating the other pois but taking his thought in opposed directions, he 
made his homeland pre-eminently prosperous’. The focus on fame and 
power means that laws not conducive to these ends are deliberately 
omitted. Laws indeed against murder do not secure fame and power in the 
same way as the laws about how to produce the best children. There is 
confirmation of this selectiveness in an important passage in which 
Lycurgus penalizes cowards more than any other kind of criminal, because 
cowardice endangers the success of the whole pods, whereas enslavement, 
fraud and theft are crimes that affect individuals only (10.5—6). Xenophon 
does not say laws about enslavement, fraud and theft did not exist, 
and indeed implies they did by saying that the penalties for cowardice 
were greater. It is just that they are not part of the programme. Laws on 
these other matters of course have parallels in the written legislation of 
other poleis.” 

It is clear too that Lak. Pol. exaggerates what it does include because it 
is designed to praise Lycurgus in a rhetorical way. The main exaggeration 
is the claim that Lycurgus’ laws were entirely different from others. 
Spartan laws must of course differ from those of other poleis, according to 
the modern consensus about the lack of unity in Greek law.” They must 
display perhaps even more than a normal degree of difference to allow for 
the creation of the Spartan mirage; for it is hardly to be expected that it is 
purely a mirage: something must have attracted the attention of the Greeks. 
The corollary, namely that other Greeks have common laws that can be set 
en bloc against those of Lycurgus, is also exaggerated.” It is interesting to 
observe, however, that in writing down only those laws that set Sparta 
apart, Lycurgus/Xenophon are doing what other po/eis seem to have done 
in the early stages of written law: to write down what was controversial, in 
that it was different. 

The laws mentioned outside the Lak. Pol. certainly fall into the normal 
range of other poles. The Great Rhetra, with its focus on political 
procedure, is certainly one. The laws that Xenophon mentions in his 
narratives are also like those of other poles. They bear out MacDowell 
(1986) 152—154: ‘As a working hypothesis, it would really be better to 
assume that Spartan law was much the same as Athenian law on all topics, 
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such as homicide and theft, on which we are not told (i.e. in the Constitution 
or elsewhere) that it differed". 

For instance, Anabasis 4.8.25 refers to unintentional homicide, which is 
the main focus of Dracon's Athenian law on homicide.? It speaks of 
Dracontius, who had ‘fled’ or ‘been exiled from’ Sparta for the accidental 
killing of another boy with a Laconian dagger (cf. 4.7.16): Épuye mats àv 
otko0ev, maida (cov katakavòv Evil ratéEas.* Antiphon's fifth-century 
Tetralogy [V examines the operation of this law in the case of a teenager at 
Athens who accidentally killed a toddler when he was practicing throwing 
the javelin. Homer already has Patroclus explain how he fled from his 
home as a boy because he killed another accidentally over a dispute in a 
game of knuckle-bones (Zad 23.85—90). One conclusion from the case of 
Dracontius is that the Spartans had laws on unintentional homicide within 
the normal range. The law of homicide is missing from the Constitution 
because it does not produce positive improvement in the citizens, but 
Dracontius would have committed his crime under the supervision of the 
paidonomos, who took cases of serious misconduct among the boys to the 
ephors (4.6). The case might then have gone to the gerousia, with the 
young man and his father represented in the court. One of the technical 
definitions of law is that it should be subject to due process. The Lak. Pol. 
provides that here. 

Another law (Hellenica 2.1.7) says that the same man not be nauarch twice: 
ui dig tov aùtòv vavápyew. This has the curtness of legal language that can 
be paralleled in the written law restricting monopolies of office by the 
kosmoi in Cretan Dreros: that for ten years he may not serve again — déKa 
retiov tov ártóv pm) kóopev.?? There are other inscriptions that also limit the 
powers and terms of magistrates.” The Spartan law will have stipulated 
penalties as the one does from Dreros (loss of rights and a hefty fine), but 
these were not needed in the context of the Hellenica narrative, which 
focuses on how the Spartans evaded the law by appointing Lysander 
nauarch in practice, but not in name. Aristotle’s law about the nauarchs (Pol. 
1271a 38—42) could have contained this clause, even if it did not remedy 
his fear that the nauarchy was too powerful. 

Xenophon’s narrative has further laws about the control of public 
officials. Hellenica 5.2.32 mentions the law against acting without 
authorization: où zpootáy8evra bro ths xóXeoc mpétrew. The people and 
ephors favoured punishment of Phoebidas according to this law, but 
Agesilaus said that though he should be punished if his action had been 
harmful for Sparta, if it was beneficial, he cited another 'ancient law? 
(äpxatov vomuov), which said that a man could act without authorization 
for such purpose: éEetvar tà rouaûta abtooxedidatew. The law about taking 
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the initiative in the interests of Sparta looks like a ‘rider’ to the original law 
about acting contrary to instructions. The ephors implemented laws like 
this and inflicted its penalties (Lak. Po/. 8.4: they can suspend officials in 
mid-office for disobedience). The narrative makes it clear that the people 
and the king are also involved in the judgement. 

Hellenica 3.1.9 refers to the crime of military disobedience (àtoëia) and 
the penalty of being obliged to stand holding one’s shield, ‘which serious 
Spartans thought a great disgrace (knits) because it was the penalty for 
leaving one’s post’. This latter rare word, not found in Xenophon’s other 
works, might even capture Spartan legal terminology. Laws about 
disobedience are passed in other pokis, but this penalty may have been 
peculiar to the Spartans. The penalty at Athens was disfranchisement.?' 

The laws that Xenophon mentions here represent common areas of 
legislation, then, with the expected regional differences.’ We pass now to 
Lak. Pol: do Lycurgus’ laws show a similar pattern of difference within a 
notmal range? 

Most poleis banned the taking of others’ property as theft.” Lak. Pol. 6 
permits the communal use of certain items owned by others when there is 
a need. One of the heartening things about Lak. Pol. is that it does not 
support the kind of mirage that turns up later in Plutarch. For instance, 
concern that the property not be split between too many sons in the 
marriage laws suggests that property was privately owned (1.9), and pace 
common perceptions, the family is harnessed and not excluded from the 
task of educating the young men as they should be (3.3). In Lak. Pol. 6 too, 
property is privately owned: children, slaves, horses and hunting dogs, and 
the food stocks left in the countryside by hunters. 

These laws represent a relaxation of the rights of ownership then. The 
view that they are customs rather than laws seems unnecessary because 
the hallmarks of law are upon them." For instance, Xenophon makes it an 
issue that those who take the property should do no harm to it in the 
course of its use: unôëv BAdsttovtes (6.1). Harm is confirmed elsewhere as a 
basic concept of Greek law.“ He specifies that there should be no damage 
to possessions borrowed under this law when it says that anyone who took 
a horse ‘gives it back in good condition’ (6.3: koóc &moka8(owo). Xenophon 
does not use this verb elsewhere but it is found in legal inscriptions where 
there is a legal requirement to restore goods,” so that there is a possibility 
that he is recalling the language of an actual law. Davies (2005) finds 
evidence in Cretan laws of the principle of no harm: ‘the use of the word 
ablobia ‘harmlessness’...implies the use of the concept’, and inscribed laws 
from Crete require the restoration in good condition of animals that 
include horses and hunting dogs belonging to others. Guarducci /C IV 
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41.1: the owner of an animal who has suffered an injury has a claim on the 
one who injured it. Guarducci IC JV 41.3 concerns animals that are, like 
those of Lak. Pol. 6, in the possession of one who is not the owner, but is 
‘using it or receiving it in another way’, often as a pledge (ij Konodpevos À 
GAAGL SeKodpevos); this one also pays the penalty in law if he cannot return 
it in good condition.? Guarducci /C IV 41.4 goes on to speak of laws 
regarding slaves, the human property mentioned in Lak. Pol. 6. The word 
for restoring in good condition here is a dialect form of dodobvat. Parallels 
from Dorian Crete are particularly relevant to Dorian Sparta in view of the 
tradition that Lycurgus imported his laws from Crete (e.g. Hdt. 1.65.4). 

Laws about animals were not restricted to Gortyn. Athens had a law 
credited to Solon (Plut. So/on 24.1), which concerns damage done to a man 
by a dog; as penalty the dog was delivered up (to the one it had harmed) 
in a collar three cubits long. Xenophon refers to a law such as this when 
he says that the Spartan partisans were delivered up to the Athenian demos 
they had harmed like a dog that had bitten them (Hell. 2.4.41). These other 
laws allow us to position Lycurgus' law about the use of animals within 
the range of genuine inscriptional law." 

The kinds of harm that could be done to the animals and the slaves 
mentioned in Lak. Pol. 6.3 are easily imagined, and the concept applies also 
to the stocks of food that hunters had left under seal in the countryside, 
from which the law allowed other hunters to take what they needed (6.4). 
Consumed food cannot be restored to the owners undamaged, but the 
remains can, and Lycurgus' requirement minimizes harm when it says that 
hunters who took food from the stocks must re-seal what is left of the 
food for further use. Hunting was certainly an activity subject to laws. In 
the seventh century Cretan law limited the hunting season.” Lak. Pol. 4.7 
adds the law that hunting was compulsory unless some public duty 
intervened. The existence of laws protecting such food stores as private 
property in other states would explain the remark that the borrowing of 
provisions is not what other cities ‘practise’ (6.4—5). 

In the case of the children too, who are privately ‘owned’ by their 
biological fathers, the principle of restitution in good order applies — 
because fathers, when their children are restored to them after being beaten 
by other adults for doing wrong, are not expected to charge the adults with 
assault, but to give the boys a second beating, trusting that the ‘harm’ that 
has been done to their biological property is deserved, and has indeed 
improved it (6.2). Xenophon does not state the obvious: that possessions 
outside those he mentions could not be borrowed or harmed without a 
law of theft and harm operating. That would make Sparta no different 
from other poles, and achieve no excellence. 
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On the matter of the degree to which Spartan law was different, it is 
interesting to see that law allowing limited theft is attested in Athens as 
well. An (admittedly literary) law of Solon allows the use of someone else’s 
water supply in a case of need: if one was not within a certain distance of 
a public well and could not find water at a certain depth on one’s own 
property, the law allowed one to draw a stated quantity of water from a 
neighbour’s well per day (Plutarch, So/on 23). This sounds authentic and 
gives us a legal context in which to consider whether the law regarding 
possession was ever absolute in these ancient societies; the laws on water 
also give a context for the Spartan King’s privilege of a pond for his own 
needs (below). 

The Spartans also stretched the normal law on theft when they allowed 
boys to steal ‘some things’ ¢otw à to supplement their diet, in order to train 
them for provisioning themselves in the field as soldiers (2.6—8). This law 
is also mentioned in An. 4.6.14—16, when Xenophon says the Spartan 
Cheirisophus should be able to ‘steal a march’ on the enemy in the light of 
his boyhood training. Here, ‘some things’ are re-defined as ‘what the law 
does not prevent’ óoa pi) koe. vouos. The categories in which theft is 
permitted are not spelled out but the specification of such items at Lak. 
Pol. 6 may suggest that for the boys too there were specified foods that 
they were allowed to steal. We could infer that the law approved theft 
only from those who were not Spattiates (perioeci or helots?) on the basis 
of Cyr. 1.6.31—34, which describes a law (rhetra: 1.6.33) that taught Persian 
boys to steal from enemies, but allowed only older youths with more 
discretion to use their skills against friends. The ‘teacher’ who instructed 
them is a Socratic figure. Xenophon's Socrates in fact teaches Euthydemus 
that it is right and wrong to steal, depending on the target, friends or 
enemies (Mem. 4.2.14—19). 

Laws in other poleis certainly governed the physical training and education 
of the youth that we find in Lak. Pol. Our main inscriptional evidence is the 
Gymnasiarch’s law from Beroia in Macedonia from the third century BC." 
Its regulations, covering the youth up to the age of 30, resemble Lycurgus' 
laws for similar age groups (Lak. Pol. 2—4). This evidence is late, but 
gymnasia were regular features of po/is life and their organization may not 
have changed very much over time. The Beroia law begins with the thought 
that since other officials rule according to law, and since in the pokis where 
there are gymnasia, gymnasiarch laws are deposited in the archives, it is 
good for Beroia too that laws be constituted (Face A, lines 5-10). The 
inscription aims to secure obedience from the youth and financial honesty 
of the gymnasiarch, who handled finances as part of his function. It seems 
likely that this was the function in the other poleis mentioned as well. 
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Some similarities with Lycurgus’ law are too obvious to mention. The 
gymnasiarch controls the gymnasium, as the paidonomos controls the 
Spartan equivalent. The high status of the paidonomos may make him 
different (2.2), but the Beroian gymnasiarch may have been chosen from 
the top ranks too. The Beroia decree aimed to make the youngsters obey 
their leaders, of course, as Lycurgus’ laws did, but Lycurgus pressed this 
further than other poleis (e.g. 2.10—11 — the eldest took control when the 
paidonomos left so that the boys were never without a leader).? The youth 
dined together in both systems, apparently at public expense (though this 
is difficult to prove for the Spartans), but the Spartans seem different, on 
the basis of our evidence, in the degree to which they regulated their diet 
to produce height rather than girth in their men. Lycurgus prescribed ‘the 
food that made bodies grow up slender’; cf. ‘the (food) that filled them out 
sideways with its feeding’ (2.5). He also prescribed the diet of adults 
through laws relating to their sj557 (5.3); he balanced intake and output 
of calories under the supervision of the eldest in the group (5.7), and 
ensured exercise of all parts of the body (5.8). There is a scientific theory 
behind all this. [Hippocrates] is already discussing how different foods and 
exercises develop different physiologies (Regimen 29-57; 61—5). The first 
five books of the medical writings collected in CMR 1 are about the 
properties of different foods (e.g. 3.1—4 on foods that fatten and foods 
that thin). Such medical knowledge was available to the Spartans.” The 
competitions that feature in the ephebic stage of Spartan education 
(4.1—2) would also be subject to law in the same way as arrangements in the 
Beroia Decree (Face B, lines 44f£.)).? 

There are resemblances to other inscribed law too when Lycurgus 
decrees that if ephebes are involved in punch-ups that get out of hand (the 
violence took the form of boxing),? ‘anyone who is present has authority" 
to separate them,” and the pa/donomos takes those who do not separate to 
the ephors (RL 4.6). The Eltynians in Crete inscribed laws about juvenile 
violence, possibly in the fifth century: ‘if he injures with the hand, he shall 
pay five drachmas, and if blood runs from the nose...and if anyone initiates 
fighting he shall pay ten drachmas however he started it’. The judge is the 
kosmos and the places in which such violence is banned are the andreion, 
agela, choral area and the ovufoaitpa.* One difference in Lycurgus’ laws is 
that they encourage informal fighting among ephebes as a channel for their 
aggression; it is only those who disobey the order to stop who are penalised. 

Lycurgus is also said to have regulated pederasty in order to suppress 
desires for boys (2.12-14). This has been thought to be custom rather than 
law," but such relations were common areas of legislation in other poleis. 
Aeschines' citation of a law against the violation of a free-born boy is not 
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considered genuine (1.12), but his citation of the law against procurement 
of a free-born boy is accepted (1.14). Gortyn has laws against the rape of 
free males,” Athens against rape and male prostitution.” The decree from 
Beroia probably polices sexual behaviour by preventing older boys from 
entering the younger boys’ areas (Face B lines 13—15),?' and it bans male 
prostitutes from membership (Face B, line 28). The language of Lycurgus? 
law may not seem technical enough ('reaching out for a boy's body was 
vety shameful, but trying to make him a friend without blame was most 
admirable?, as if there were some embarrassment, but Aeschines 1.87 uses 
the same kind of language: if anyone hired out an Athenian ‘for insolence’ 
or if he willingly took money for ‘shame of the body’. Lak. Pol. does not 
spell out what is involved in the penalty of ‘disgrace’ for carnal 
relationships, but it might be exclusion of the sort affecting the coward 
(Lak. Pol. 9). It is harder to know what would be involved in praise for 
beneficial relations with boys, and it might be that Xenophon creates the 
positive law as a corollary for law with a mainly deterrent effect; most 
inscriptions pronounce only on what shall wot be done. The recording of 
positive performance is nevertheless attested (tà Kara, Hell. 5.4.32) and 
such actions were celebrated in the syssitia (Lak. Pol. 5.6). 

Lycurgus' law against cowardice can be easily positioned within the 
range of normal Greek law. The penalties are exclusion from the general 
activities of the group, as confirmed in Herodotus after Thermopylai 
(7.229—231 — the story of the pair who suffered ophthalmia). Similar 
exclusions punish the crime of cowardice in Athens.? The penalties 
Thucydides records for those who surrendered on Sphacteria were not 
simple exclusion but inability to hold office or transact business as Rurioi. 
But the context was more than mere cowardice: these cowards were 
important men, and Thucydides notes that the Spartans feared they would 
foment revolution. This made the type of ätuuia inflicted more than just the 
normal exclusion from group activities. 

Other apparently utopian laws might also be confirmed, such as 
Lycurgus’ law against ‘compulsory drinking’ in the syssition (Lak. Pol. 5.4, 
cf. n.7 above). There were certainly laws against excessive drinking in other 
poleis. At the end of the 6" century, Eleutherna in Crete passed a law against 
drunkenness in certain circumstances: SEG XLI 739. Plato. Laws 666 a—b 
suggests legislation in this area too. 

The laws regarding the privileges and duties of the kings in their 
domestic setting also sound authentically ancient. They fit Thucydides’ 
description of hereditary kingship in early Greece: ‘on fixed terms’,” which 
Carlier defines for Homeric ‘kings’ as: the pick of the booty, food at 
banquets, requisitioned gifts from the people, religious office, rights of war 
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and peace. Herodotus describes some of this kind of privilege or yépac 


(6.56—57), but Xenophon adds unique privileges, such as the grant of 
perioecic land to the king: Kai yfjv ôè év moAkoîs TOV MEpLoikwv MdAEWV... 
éEalpetov, the earliest known reference to this royal privilege, and to the 
perioecic communities as poleis: cf. Hell. 6.5.21." The grants of land sound 
authentic because they reflect the practice in Homer, where choice estates 
are given from the people to kings in recognition of their community 
service (Mad 6.194—5, 9.574—80, 12.310—14, 20.184—6). Homer's formula 
čtoyov GAAwv may even become Xenophon's prose éEuipetov. 

Authentic though the privileges sound, we lack inscriptions recording 
them. Yet priestly duties are one of the king's two major functions 
alongside military command (13.11) and these are a major focus of Lak. 
Pol. 15, so that it is reasonable to compare them to laws concerning the 
yéoas of priests. One of those concerns the sale of a priesthood in Priene 
in the 2% Bc. It decrees that the priest is not liable to taxation, dines at 
public expense, receives itemized portions of the sacrifices he conducts 
(limb, tongue, skin and portion from the altar), but provides beef, lamb 
and sheep on his own account; he has a front seat in the theatre, wears 
‘whatever costume he likes’ and a golden wreath on ceremonial occasions 
(mentioned three times). Xenophon’s King also dines at public expense, 
has itemized portions of the sacrifices he conducts, as well as one piglet 
from each litter of all sows for his sacrifices and for the purpose of 
honouring others, the privilege of appointing two Pythioi,” a pond of 
water for his use and the honour of having all people rise from their seats 
in his presence, save the ephors on their ephoric chairs. 

The main difference in Lycurgus' law is the limitation on privilege, 
which Xenophon emphasizes. He argues that Lycurgus made the kings' 
privileges modest, so that they would not become tyrannical (and usurp 
power) on the one hand, and the people (possibly others of high birth) 
would not envy them (try to bring them down) on the other. Aristotle (Po/. 
1313a 19—20) also confirms that kingships are secured by tending ‘toward 
more moderation’ nì tò uexpuorepov. The king has no costume like the 
priest, for instance, and this is emphasized by references in the literature to 
his plainness on all occasions (/72/. 4.1.30 in comparison with the satrap 
Pharnabazus). Nor did the ephors rise up for him, a significant limitation 
on an old privilege (cf. the prince Telemachus, for whom even the old men 
rose up: Odyssey 2.14). Agesilaus 8.6 compares the simplicity of his house as 
well, with the pomp of the Persian King. 

Attested also in inscriptions are parallels for the oath sworn between 
the kings and the ephors on behalf of the people (15.7). Oaths between the 
parties involved are regular in written settlements after civil wars.” This 
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royal oath also looks like a settlement of conflict between the kings and 
their people, and it follows the pattern of such legislation." Xenophon is 
the earliest source for the oath, and the monthly re-affirmation makes it a 
ritual in the religious calendar: koi ópkovc 8& GAAtAoUs katà uiva toroûvror 
(15.7).? The language suggests that his words may be from the original 
version. Herodotus uses the technical éuneóopkeiv (4.201) of a settlement 
after conflict between the people of Barca and the Persians.” dotu@éductov 
*unabused' is poetic (LSJ v.c.), but found in later decrees about religion: 
1GBulg. IV 2086. Since funeral legislation was common in pois, the honours 
given to the Spartan Kings after their death are also plausible as law." 

Inscribed laws regulating the use of coinage are the only setting we have 
for Lycurgus’ ban on profiteering (Lak. Pol. 7.1).” That this is a ban on 
profiteering, not merely on business, is why Lycurgus goes on to ban the 
possession of gold and silver: they are the products of profiteering rather 
than plain business, and the ultimate expression of that was the treasure 
chest. MacDowell (1986) 117—8 accepts the ban on gold and silver as law 
because it is mentioned in other sources, but comparison is also possible 
with a written law of Gortyn, dating admittedly to the third century, which 
banned transaction in silver and enforced the use of bronze." Here, if a 
trader accepts silver ot refuses bronze, or barters, he is fined, and the law 
sets down a procedure for informers to bring transgressions to the 
authorities. Xenophon suggests that the ban on gold and silver at Sparta 
went along with the endorsement of the heavy iron weights when he adds 
that the iron bars made profiteering impossible because they occupied so 
much space that no hoard could ever escape notice. His mention of the 
high visibility of the iron among the householders as a deterrent to 
accumulation of wealth even in that form (7.5) suggests that informers 
would have reported transgressions to the authorities as in the procedure 
at Gortyn. 'The Cretan law of course does not seem designed to limit 
profiteering, but might have that accidental effect. Perhaps Xenophon was 
re-interpreting the motivation for Lycurgus' law, but the law itself is not 
unlikely, and it need not have applied to minted coinage. 

Lycurgus’ regulations for the preservation of his laws (8.1—5) certainly 
show the impulse to preserve that we find spoken of in other legal 
arrangements. Herodotus says that Solon secured his laws by oath and by 
quitting the country so that he could not be persuaded to change his mind 
(1.30) and his Lycurgus also protected his laws against change (1.65.5). The 
religious sanction of Delphi for the preservation of the laws (Lak. Pol. 8.5) 
is in line with inscriptional law.” 

However, the idea that Lycurgus secured wz/ling obedience to his laws looks 
suspiciously Xenophontic. That willingness 1s implicit in the conversation 
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between Hippias and Socrates (Mem. 4.4.13), where they define law as what 
the citizens write down after agreement. There is the same emphasis on 
agreement to law in the discussion between Alcibiades and Pericles (Mem. 
1.2.40—6), which establishes that law made even by the majority is not 
proper law since it is not willingly obeyed by all sections of the population. 

Moreover Lycurgus’ specific non-religious measures to secure obedience 
are also found in Xenophon’s other works. The first is the example of 
obedience that Lycurgus encouraged the most powerful to set (8.1—2). 
These people are the kings, who abase themselves before the laws: 
‘thinking that if they dedicate themselves to vehement obedience, the rest 
will follow; which has occurred.’ The reasoning is that people will obey in 
the belief that obedience is the cause of the power. Cyrus adopted the same 
principle (Cyr. 8.1.24). He showed, says Xenophon, that he honoured the 
laws about the gods even more when he was at the height of his success 
then before, on the grounds that his Persian subjects would imitate him, 
‘thinking that they too would be more successful if they honoured the 
gods, like the one who was most successful and a ruler too.’ 

The personal supervision of the laws, in this case by the ephors, is 
another measure we recognize from Xenophon’s other works. “The ephors 
have power to punish whoever they want, to act on the spot, to depose 
magistrates in mid-appointment, imprison them and put them on trial'— 
like officials in the games, as Xenophon says, and tyrants with full powers.” 
The reason for giving the ephors such personal power, he says, was to 
terrify the people into obedience. The parallel is again from Cyropaedia. 
Xenophon explains (Cyr. 8.1.21): Cyrus believed that men are improved 
through written laws, but that a good ruler is a law with eyes because he can 
‘give orders, see the one who disobeys and punish him’. Oec. 12.20 confirms the 
importance of personal supervision in the story of how the Persian King, 
seeking to improve his horse, was told the best way was ‘the master's eye’. 
‘In other areas too, the eye of the master achieves excellence’, adds Xenophon. 

Of course the ideas above that we recognize as Xenophon’s own could 
originate from Sparta, but even if they are Xenophon’s own, they do not 
lessen the case for the substantial authenticity of his laws because they 
explain Lycurgus’ motives for his laws rather than the substance of them, 
and though Xenophon never says he is speculating on the substance, he 
does make it clear that he is speculating on the motives (‘I think’...I base 
this on the following evidence... It is reasonable to suppose...‘they would 
have thought’). On the question of the substance, as this chapter has tried to 
show, a comparison of some of Lycurgus’ laws with inscriptions from 
other poleis suggests that they represent Spartan difference within a normal 
range, which is what we expect of the authentic laws of an individual polis.” 
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Notes 

! The terms for law are fluid and can describe technical law as well as custom: de 
Romilly (1971) 9—24. Xenophon uses vópoc of laws passed by po/eis, and voutpov as a 
synonym: Oec. 9.14.8, Cyr. 1.3.17. In Lak. Pol. vôos is mainly used, but also voptpov 
(7.1, 10.7). C£. the language he uses in three discussions of law at Mem. 1.2.42, 4.4 and 
4.6. 

? D.L. 2.48-59 gives a potted biography. Az. reveals his acquaintance with Spartans 
such as Clearchus (see his portrait of his leadership 2.6.1—14) and Cheirisophus 
(e.g. the personal interview 4.6.14—16). Plutarch notes his association with Agesilaus 
(Ag. 20.2) as that of a philosopher with a king. An. 5.3.4-13 describes his acquisition 
through the Spartans of the estate at Scillus. 

? Mirage’ is defined in Ollier (1933—43) and Tigerstedt (1965-8). 

* See e.g. MacDowell (1986), who often accepts Lycurgus’ arrangements as law, 
but sometimes, for reasons that are not stated, sees them as customs, as in the case of 
paederasty (LP 2.11—12). Hodkinson (2000) sees demographic and economic interests 
behind the marriage laws, not Xenophon's eugenics. 

` For instance, Plut. Lyc. 12.14 closely paraphrases LP 5.7; Ar., Pol. 1263a 35-37 
follows LP 6: ‘In Sparta too they use each others’ slaves as their own, so to speak, and 
horses and dogs too, and if they need it, the produce in the fields over the countryside". 

5 Gagarin (1986) distinguishes literary from inscriptional evidence in c. 3-4. 

7 Plato, Laws 783; Laws 784 regulates the sex life of young couples as Xenophon 
does in LP 1.5. Plato supplies the procedure of such regulation and the punishment 
for transgression: not just Xenophon’s ‘shame’, but the sinners are publicly branded 
as ‘not able to be made better’, excluded from social events, and hit with impunity. 
Critias' prose account of the Spartan Constitution (he wrote one in verse as well) may 
be another example of such literature. His account also begins with diet and exercise 
for parents, like LP (DK, Critias, fr. 32; cf. LP 1.34), and goes on to mention their 
avoidance of ‘compulsory drinking rounds’ (DK, fr. 6 on mpondoets cf. LP 5.4), and 
their security-measures against helots (DK, fr. 37: cf. LP 12.4). 

8 Cf. de Romilly ch. 11 on the educational theories about Greek law. 

? Xenophon consistently sees the motive behind legislation as educational. He says 
that the Persians educated their youth to virtue through laws that produced a positive 
impulse to good rather than relying on the deterrent force of ‘thou shalt not’: Cyr. 
1.2.23. The householder in Oec. 14 uses the laws of Solon and Dracon about theft to 
educate his slaves (&xi 616a0kaAq) in financial honesty. These are of the ‘thou shalt not’ 
variety, but to supplement them, he imports the laws of the Persian King, which 
reward honesty as well as punishing dishonesty. The reasoning is that to reward with 
wealth the honest man who refrains from taking the wealth of others makes the 
potentially dishonest man realise that honesty is the better policy. Cyrus the Younger 
is credited with this reasoning as well: Az. 1.9.16. 

1 Tt could be said that some of the laws of nomothetai such as Solon ate genuine, that 
similarities with Plato's Laws reflect the fact that he used the historical Sparta as one 
of his models, and that the theorists must have based their educational view of law on 
some real impulse in ‘real law-making. 

!! Osborne (1997) 80. 

? LP dates the laws to the time of the Heraclids (10.8), but laws from later centuries 
could be seen as having that antiquity, perhaps even from the 5%. Xenophon was 
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writing in the first half of the 4^ century. His claim in LP 14 that the Spartan governors 
overseas have at the time of writing lapsed from the laws described, and that their 
lapse has lost them theit hegemony, implies that the laws were in force before then. 
Incidentally, this chapter is not a statement of realities, but an argument that confirms 
the excellence of Lycurgus’ laws. Xenophon’s narratives give many examples of 
harmosts who were perfect specimens of obedience to Lycurgus’ laws in the early 
fourth century, such as Sphodrias (Hell. 5.4.32). Xenophon uses the same shape of 
argument to prove the excellence of Socrates’ ‘laws’ for his associates by pointing to 
the decline and corruption that ensued when they lapsed: Socrates controlled the 
desires of Critias and Alcibiades while they associated with him and obeyed his laws, 
but their desires were let loose when they escaped his control (Mem. 1.2.24—28, esp. 
19—23). These associates ate like the harmosts. Their lapses do not make the paradigm 
of Socrates any less compelling, but more so, since such desires evidently took some 
powerful force to control in the first place, for no matter how long. The same 
argument is used to prove the excellence of Cyrus’ laws: success before they were 
abandoned, but failure afterwards (Cyr. 8.8). 

13 Gagarin (1986), Holkeskamp (1993) and Thomas (2005) treat the issues. Gagarin, 
in particular, distinguished laws from customs because of the special authority the 
former had from being written down, and he associated written laws with inscriptional 
and not with literary evidence. He maintained therefore (pp. 56—8), on the basis of 
Plutatch's assertion that Lycurgus decreed that his laws remain unwritten, that Sparta 
did not have laws until the fourth century. Neither Sparta nor LP figure in the indices 
of Gagarin and Cohen (2005) and there is the statement in their introduction (p. 4): 
*As always, Spatta, which did not have a system of written laws, may prove an 
obstacle... For Gagarin also law must have stipulated procedures and penalties; 
much of the earliest inscribed law is indeed about these. Link (1994) VIII does not 
distinguish ‘law’ from ‘custom’ in this way; his concept of law runs from /eges to mos 
maiorum, ‘ein Sammelsurium von Regelungen hóchst unterschiedlicher Quälitat, aber 
— soweit erkennbar — immer derselben Verbindlichkeit’: ‘a jumble of regulations of 
extremely vatying type, but — as far as can be seen — always with the same binding 
force’. They all carry the same obligation to be obeyed, and this is why they can be 
treated the same. 

14 Gagarin (1987) 57. 

15 See below. 

15 Arnaoutoglou (1998) Nos. 12-18, in various po/eis. Lycurgus’ marriage laws 
(1.5—9) record exceptions, not normal rules. 

17 Even though there is the view that customary unwritten law has an authority as 
great as any other: de Romilly (1971) 2—49; Ar. Po. 1287b, NE1137b. 

18 Some ironise Socrates’ views on law in this conversation; Morrison (1995), 
Johnson (2003), but cf. de Romilly (1971) 32, Dorion (2001), Gray (2004). 

1 The automatic penalty for not cating for parents, for instance, is social disgrace 
and failure and for incest it is the production of a genetically inferior child. 

2 Arnaoutoglou (1998) No. 22, his translation = RPA (1943) 62-3. 

?! C£. Isoc. Areop. 7: laws are the sign of a bad po/is that needs to punish vice; better 
to eliminate vice through education. Another reason for leaving law unwritten is 
that written law, being finite, could never cover all types of wrong-doing: Plato, 
Politicus 295. 
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22 Aristotle attests to a written law of contract at Sparta, which the ephors 
implemented: Po} 1275b9-11. 

°3 Gagarin (1987) 57 and Thomas (2005) 51 n. 29 take this position. See Plut. Lyc. 6 
for the text of the Great Rhetra, and Van Wees (1999) for recent comment on it. 

? Thomas (2005) 53 on oral laws before writing (also 56—7). 

5 Hodkinson (1986). 

26 The substance of the laws of LP, which could be written down on a rather small 
quantity of stone, could easily have been lost. See my list below. 

77 Cartledge (2001) 39-54 reprints his paper on ‘Literacy in the Spartan Oligarchy’, 
which noted inscriptions from the archaic era. Low (2006) also describes inscriptions 
for those who died in war. Buck (1955) 266—273 records the 6"-century dedication at 
Olympia and the 5"-century commemoration of the victories of Damonon and his 
son and the arrangement regarding a deposit of money in Tegea; there is also the 
treaty with the Erxadians (late 6th century: Nomima 1 (1994-5), No. 55). 

°8 The ‘preludes’ to Plato’s Laws are a parallel for Xenophon's motivations; e.g. the 
prelude to his marriage laws about why a man should want to have children (Laws 
772e-774c). 

? MacDowell (1978) 80, 147—9: enslavement, fraud and theft at Athens. 

?' For instance, on the question of the education of young boys he says: ‘Among 
the other Greeks, those who claim to educate their boys in the finest fashion, as soon 
as their boys understand what is said to them, immediately they put slave paidogogues 
in charge of them, immediately they send them to schoolmasters to learn letters 
and music and wrestling.’ Whereas in Sparta Lycurgus made completely different 
arrangements (2.1—2). 

51 Gagarin (2005) summarises the debate about the lack of unity of substance in 
Greek law, then finds it in legal behaviour and procedute. 

? Xenophon mitigates the impression of unified Greek law in Hero, where the 
tyrant seeks to persuade Simonides that he is singularly friendless and prey to assassins; 
he claims only that ‘many’ of the poleis protect citizens against having their wives 
seduced by allowing them to be killed with impunity, and that ‘many’ have made a 
law that not even associates of a citizen’s killer be clean, although he implies that all 
poleis allowed the killing of a tyrant and even set up statues in religious sanctuaries to 
those who kill them (Hiero 3.3; 4.4—5). Apart from Athenian evidence we have 
IG IV, 1607 from Cleonai in the Argolid, which allows the killing of a cursed man 
with impunity, subject to purification. 

35 See Gagarin (1971); MacDowell (1978) 109-24. 

? MacDowell (1987) 146-7 suggests ‘flight’ might not be a legal penalty. 

35 Gagarin (1986) 82 = Meiggs-Lewis (1988) No. 2 = JC IV14. 

36 [Enythrai 1 = Arnaoutoglou (1998) No. 76; Ar. AP 4.4, 62.3. 

?' MacDowell (1978) 160. 

% They do not figure in LP because they do not improve the citizens in the way 
required by the work. Homicide laws do not positively improve citizens, nor limits on 
the holding of office. Avaxia does not figure because it is not part of the positive 
explanation of why the Spartan army as a whole was superior to any other in Greece 
(LP 11-12). 

? MacDowell (1978), Cohen (1983). 

? C£. MacDowell (1986) 114. 
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#1 Gagarin (2005) 30. MacDowell (1978) 149: ‘a case for damage of property (dikë 
blabés) was one of the commonest kinds of case... 

? E.g. /GIP 1035, FD HI 4.37. 

^ See Davies (2005) 305—327, esp 322-325 on the pledge which is involved in these 
transactions. P. 325: ‘animal husbandry was a major component of economic life, while 
failure to return in proper condition livestock taken in pledge also prompted stipulations’. 

^ In Cnossus (Arnaoutoglou 1998, No. 58 = ZCI p. 59, no. 5) there is a law against 
damage to the horns of someone else's animal. 

5 Nomima Y (1994—5) No. 68; II (1994-5) No. 89, end of the 7™ century. 

“6 Cyrus also allows limited kinds of theft (Cyr. 1.3.16—17), where, in the course of 
being taught ‘justice’ by his teachers, he acquitted the big boy who stole from a smaller 
boy a cloak that did not fit the small boy but fitted him. 

#7 Gauthier-Hatzopoulos (1993). 

# The Athenians included the gyzmasiarchia among their liturgies from an early time, 
but that had more limited duties. In the fourth century the sophronistes who supervised 
the Athenian ephebes in the fourth century is the equivalent of the Beroian gymnasiarch 
(Ar. AP 42.2). Aristotle AP 42 indeed offers various comparisons for the education 
of Spartan ephebes. 

? Athenian ephebic inscriptions are also a study in such obedience: Reinmuth 
(1971). It is entirely incidental that the gymnasiarch chooses three assistants to help 
him run the gymnasium just as Lycurgus has his ephors choose three hippagretai who 
select the three bands of 300, who competed in ephebic competitions. 

5 Plut. Lyc. 17.6—7 takes the sentiment from Xenophon. 

*! Agesilaus had a Sicilian specialist in his entourage in the fourth century (Hel. 
5.4.58). A medical presence is likely from earlier times. The precedent is the physician 
Democedes who served rulers in the early fifth century (Hdt. 3.125, 129-37). In an 
unpublished contribution to a volume by Millender (ed.), I argue that the emphasis on 
diet and exercise was real, not a Xenophontic construct. 

°° Nomima 2 (1994—5), No. 1 = /GTIIL, 2-3 on competitions at Marathon; there too 
the athlothetai sweat an oath as the gymnasiarch does, and the competition is for those 
under 30 years of age: the inscription dates to the end of the 6" century. 

55 For boxing contests as a Spartan pursuit: Plato, Prot. 342b—e, where Socrates 
tells his audience that the Spartans are actually philosophers; their cauliflower eats 
and the thongs on their knuckles are just a front. Plato, Gorgias 515e desctibes 
cauliflower eats as typical of Spartan sympathisers in Athens 

* The Beroia decree uses the same language: ‘anyone who is present’ has to come 
to the assistance of the pa/donomos if he is attacked: Face B, lines 41—43. 

5 Arnaoutoglou (1998) No. 32, his translation = Nomima II (1993) No. 80 = IC 
1,10.2. 

°° LP 2.5 refers to contributing food as ovufoXevew, which may be related to 
ovpfloA(tpo. 

*' MacDowell (1986) 62-5. 

58 Xenophon mentions the law against corruption of the young — on which Socrates 
was tried in an Athenian court — in Cyr. 3.1.38—40, where, complete with Socratic 
echoes, the parallel of the seduction of a wife is adduced to explain how such a 
corrupter alienated the affection of the boy and was the reason why the father put 
him to death. See Carey (1995) on seduction. 
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*? Guarducci (1950) CTV 72 II. 

5 MacDowell (1978) 125-6. 

51 C£. laws discouraging homosexual approaches at Athenian boys’ schools: Aesch. 
1.9-12. 

© The bippagretes also commemorated fa kala when he publicized the reasons for his 
choice of ephebes, ‘to show what a good man should be like’ (4.3). 

& Aesch. 3.175—6: exclusion from sacred sites and rites. 

% Thuc. 5.34.2. 

$5 Thuc. 1.13. In Herodotus even citizenship is on fixed terms: 5.57.2. 

56 Carlier (1987) 151—177. Odyssey 7.150 uses the formulaic yépas óv Sfuos Éôwkev, 
focusing on relations between the king and people. Lak. Po/'s focus is also on this 
relationship. 

57 Cartledge (1987) 108, 

$ Z SAM 37 = Arnaoutoglou (1998) No. 107. The comparison of earlier privileges 
with later ones may be thought invalid, but the antiquity of the privileges for the priest 
is confirmed, in a circular kind of argument, by the similarity of the privileges for 
Homeric kings, which are certainly ancient. 

© These officials are thought to have looked after oracles from Delphi: Hdt. 
6.57.2, 4 and Carlier (1984) 267—9. They should therefore have some special role in 
preserving the laws, which were zv0oyprjorou (8.5). 

7 Such as the Athenian civil war: Hell. 2.4.42—43; there is also the oath taken by the 
Athenians against tyranny and those supporting tyranny, sworn each year at the 
Dionysia (Andoc. 1.96—98 = Arnaoutoglou,1998, No. 64). Mem. 4.4.16 confirms that 
oaths were regular ways of binding societies: ‘very often in poleis the gerousiai and the 
best men exhort the citizens to be of like mind, and everywhere in Greece there is a 
law that the citizens should swear an oath to be of like mind and everywhere they 
sweat this oath’. 

7 Drews (1983) 78-85 argues that the dual kingship might have been first set up 
at the time of the introduction of eunomia. 

72 Plato, Laws 683d — 684a describes a similar oath between King and people that 
he says was current in Argos and Messene as well as Sparta: ‘(the rulers swear) not to 
make their rule harsher... and the others (swear) that if the rulers remain firm in 
(éumeSovvtwv) these (undertakings) they will never dissolve the kingships themselves 
ot allow others who try to do so’. Isoc. Arch. 6.20—2 refers to the compact in which 
the Heraclids gave the Dorians their land in the Peloponnese, while the Dorians gave 
the Heraclids the kingship; their King Archidamus tells the Dorians, now represented 
by the people of Sparta: “You remain firm in your compacts and oaths’. Cyr. 8.5.24—5 
has Cyrus and his Persians swear a similar oath: that if anyone attacks Persia or tries 
to subvert her laws, he will protect them; and that if anyone tries to depose Cyrus or 
revolts, the people will come to their own rescue and his. 

7 C£. the use of the word in ZG IP 111 line 79. 

™ For other funeral legislation: Arnaoutoglou (1998) No. 109 = LSCG 97, in 
5"-century BC Ioulis, which limits expenditure and dictates arrangements for 
purification; in Athens: MacDowell (1978) 109. Hdt. 6.58 gives an account of the 
Spartan King's honouts in death so sensational that he finds parallels in the east: 
6.58.2, but Xenophon maintains that the Spartans were as disciplined in death as in 
other matters. Agesilaus mourned Agesipolis only with longing and tears (He. 5.3.20). 
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75 “In other po/eis men make as much money as they can: one farms, one owns ships, 
one trades goods, one makes a living from crafts; Lycurgus forbade the free to lay 
their hand to anything that meant making money, but instructed them to consider as 
serious pursuits only those things that give freedom to poles’. 

76 Buck (1955) 330-1, No. 118 = GD/5011. Ditt, Sy/. 525. 

77 Thomas (2005) 50, 55 notes how laws were secured against change by pronouncing 
changes as invalid, by religious scruples, most vividly in the form of a curse. 

78 Xenophon has Socrates use the word épopäv to describe Cyrus the Younger's 
personal surveys of whether his governors are obeying the laws (Oec. 4). Like the 
ephors, he rewards those who perform well and punishes those who perform badly. 

? One of the characteristics of law is the specification of procedures and penalties. 
'The ephors played a large role in the procedures: Richer (1998) offers the latest word 
on this. LP has no special interest in procedures because of its agenda, but some are 
mentioned and some penalties too. The paidonomos has authority over the youth, but 
brings offending youngstets before the ephors (3.4) and those who are found to 
possess gold and silver also come before them (7.6). There is a penalty in both cases, 
but it is not specified. The only detailed penalties are those for cowards (9.5), and the 
loss of rights for those who do not obey the laws in general (10.7). The ephors police 
magistrates and can suspend them from office (8.4); they are out even in the field in 
this capacity (13.5). We know the gerousia was a criminal court, and LP mentions its 
chatge of capital cases, but only as a way of keeping older men virtuous, in otder to 
compete for selection (10.1—3). Informing and community policing of the laws play 
a role in LP. The paidonomos polices the youth in person and through his deputies. 
When the Zzppagretai select their teams (4.3), those ephebes not chosen keep watch on 
those who are chosen in case they shirk their duties, and presumably report them to 
the paidonomos where they do. Relatives also conspire with public officials to keep their 
young men in order (3.3). Xenophon offers evidence for procedures and penalties 
outside LP but they are beyond the scope of this paper because they do not address 
Lycurgus’ laws. Speculation on the basis of what we are told is the only course on 
laws for which no evidence is available, such as the law about newly-weds. 
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XENOPHON AND THE MYTH OF LYKOURGOS 
Ephraim David 
(Translated from the French by Anton Powell) 


The question of Lykourgos’ historicity has obsessed Spartan studies. Was 
he man? Or god? Or perhaps god metamorphosed into human? If he was 
human, when did he live and what did he accomplish? If he was a god, 
which one? And how, in that case, did he become a lawgiver? The scholarly 
literature of previous generations was dominated by such questions, echoes 
of which are still with us.' They are, however, no longer central to the 
Lykourgan question. Nowadays it is rightly thought more important to 
study Lykourgos as political myth, to trace how the myth changed over 
time, and to understand more fully its role in historiography, in the history 
of ideas, of mentalities, of propaganda.’ The aim of the present chapter is 
to isolate and analyse one particular and eminently important stage of the 
myth: Xenophon’s contribution to it? But first it may help to give an 
introduction, however brief, on the myth before Xenophon. 


1. Lykourgos before Xenophon 
The poet Simonides* (as reported by Plutarch, Lyk. 1.8) stated that 
Lykourgos was the son of a king Prytanis, was the brother of Eunomos and 
regent for Charillos (and so belonged to the Eurypontid house), and thus 
according to modern chronology lived in the first half of the 8^ century BC? 
If the Simonides here referred to is to be identified with the famous poet 
of Keos, that would make him our earliest surviving source to mention 
Lykourgos. But since Plutarch's context concerns only genealogy, some 
historians have considered that he confused the poet with his grandson 
and namesake, who wrote chronography.f If indeed we are dealing 
with the poet and not the grandson,’ the ancestry which he attributes to 
Lykourgos and to Eunomos (a name which must be an onomastic 
construction from the abstract Eunomia, ‘good order’, ‘well-ordered 
regime") may indicate that the myth of Lykourgos existed at least from the 
start of the 5° century — but we know nothing of how it originated. 

In any case, Herodotos is our eatliest source to make explicit mention 
of Lykourgos as founder of eunomia (1.65—66.1). He gives, as often, two 
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versions of the story. In the first, which is probably Delphic in origin, 
Lykourgos is said to have received the laws on the Spartan Aosmos directly 
from the oracle. Herodotos quotes the oracular response, in which the 
Pythia expressed uncertainty as to whether Lykourgos was divine or human 
but inclined to the latter alternative.’ According to Herodotos’ second 
version, which was in his time the official one at Sparta, Lykourgos was the 
uncle and guardian of king Leobotas (and thus belonged to the Agiad 
house);? that is, by modern chronology, at the beginning of the 9* century 
and far earlier than the date suggested by Simonides. On this version, 
Lykourgos imported his laws from Crete,” disturbing all existing customs 
(vómpa tévta), reorganizing the Spartan army and establishing a series of 
important institutions: the gerousia, the ephorate and the syssizia. In short, he 
is said to have transformed a situation of lawlessness and civic strife, 
kakonomia and stasis, into harmonious order, kosmos, described as eunomia; 
for this achievement he was revered by his fellow-citizens as a god, and 
honoured with a sanctuary (constructed after his death).'' Neither of these 
versions portrays Lykourgos as original in his legislation: in one version he 
is a plagiarist in his lawgiving, in the other he merely receives laws passively. 

Thucydides, for his part, although a critic of Herodotos’ method, adopts 
the theory of a sudden shift from prolonged stasis to eunomia, albeit without 
mentioning Lykourgos. But while he may thus have avoided the Lykourgan 
trap, he fell into a different one, the myth of Spartan stability — and that in 
spite of his efforts to demythologise history (1.22). He perpetuates the 
myth that the Spartans had lived under the same po//eia for over 400 years." 
While never naming Lykourgos, Thucydides is evidently familiar with the 
tradition, associated with the lawgiver in Herodotos, that the laws of Sparta 
were borrowed from elsewhere (though not specifically from Crete), as we 
see in the Periklean funeral speech (Thuc. 2.37.1). The idea that Sparta’s 
constitution was borrowed was rejected categorically by Xenophon, as we 
shall see. Xenophon’s Lykourgos is known almost entirely from his short 
work the Lakedaimonion Politeia (Lak. Pol). Yn this work, the author cites 
Lykourgos with obsessive frequency, whereas elsewhere he mentions him 
only rarely, notably in two passages. At Memorabilia 4.4.15 he praises him 
for his success in imposing strict obedience on his fellow-citizens. And in 
the Apology of Sokrates, ch. 15, he paraphrases the Herodotean version 
(introduced by the word Xéyetar on the oracle’s hesitation as to whether 
Lykourgos was human or divine). If we did not possess the Lak. Pol., 
Xenophon’s contribution to the myth of Lykourgos would have been 
insignificant." 

The date of composition of the Lak. Pol. is uncertain. Clues may be 
found in Ch.14, the penultimate and most problematic section of the work, 
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though their interpretation is controversial. This chapter is sometimes seen 
as a postscript, or as having originally been written as the last chapter." 
Since it seems likely to have been written after 378, but before 371, we can 
at least derive a general idea of the date of composition of the work, on the 
assumption that it forms a logical unity.” It then follows that Xenophon 
was probably aware, uer alia, of the two works on the laws of Lykourgos 
which had been published by Spartiates — Thibron and king Pausanias — 
several years previously. 

Thibron probably wrote his short work in the 390s. Aristotle mentions 
it (Pol. 1333b 13-16) as a panegyric on Lykourgos for his contribution to 
Sparta's efficiency and military superiority. The author was probably the 
Thibron who commanded Spartan forces in Asia Minor and was exiled 
(but later rehabilitated) after accusations from Sparta’s allies that he had 
allowed his troops to over-indulge their soldierly instincts.'* 

The pamphlet by king Pausanias is much more important. Thanks to a 
fragment of the historian Ephoros preserved by Strabo (8.5.5) we know 
that Pausanias composed, while in exile following his trial and condem- 
nation to death zz absentia (395 BC), a short work on the laws of Lykourgos 
which quoted ancient oracles." Given the date proposed (above) for the 
Lak. Pol., it makes sense to suppose that Xenophon had consulted this 
work. As I hope to show later, certain thematic elements support this 
assumption. 

Sadly, the state of the myth of Lykourgos between the time of Herodotos 
and that of Xenophon is not made clear by our sources. Xenophon's 
unfortunate habit (shared by most historians in the classical period) of not 
mentioning his own sources poses a major methodological challenge. In 
any case, Xenophon is the first among our sources to stress the originality 
of the Spartan lawgiver. 


2. Xenophon and the originality of Lykourgos 

From the beginning of the Lak. Pol. Xenophon praises the originality of his 
hero. His Lykourgos, unlike the Lykourgos of Herodotos, created and 
installed the whole Spartan system ex nihilo. He imitated no one, and no one 
imitated him. The difference between Sparta and other Greek cities, and 
the clear superiority of the Spartan system, recur as a leitmotiv through the 
work: ‘for it is not by copying other cities but by founding a system 
absolutely different from most of them that he brought happiness 
(eudaimonia) to his native community’ (1.2). This is the first mention of 
Lykourgos' (ot Sparta's) originality by any of our sources, but it does not 
follow that Xenophon invented the idea. Defending the originality of his 
hero, Xenophon accepts the Delphic version of the legend, but with one 
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crucial change: for tactical reasons the lawgiver had needed the blessing of 
the oracle to procure the acceptance of his own lawcode (8.5). In spite of 
what Polybios (6.45.1) attributes to him, Xenophon nowhere in his works 
refers to similarities between the Spartan system and the laws of Crete." 
Strange though it may seem to connoisseurs of the subject, the Spartans of 
Herodotos’ day calmly accepted the idea that they had taken over laws 
from Crete. But things were very different at the time when Xenophon 
wrote the Lak. Pol, We do not think” that Xenophon was here expressing 
an opinion at odds with the official Spartan version. There had been a 
change, and claims such as that of Perikles in the funeral speech may 
have brought it about. In the ideological debates which raged during the 
Peloponnesian War, the Spartans may have found unacceptably humiliating 
the idea that they were ‘imitators of Cretans’ and thus inferior to their great 
rival, Athens. For Spartan propaganda, it thus became crucial to rectify this 
handicap — while preserving the link between Lycurgan laws and the 
Delphic oracle. (The new orthodoxy considerably reduced the role of 
Delphi, while boosting the idea of the lawgiver’s infinite wisdom.) It was 
probably as a reaction to this propaganda from Xenophon and from Sparta 
that Isokrates later (Panath. 153), in one of his flights of pseudo-historical 
fancy, makes the patriotic claim that Lykourgos had imitated the model of 
bygone Athens (!) by combining aristocratic and democratic features — a 
weird metamorphosis of the idea that Sparta’s constitution was borrowed. 
This argument of Isokrates may be seen as a ‘Solonisation’ of Lykourgos. 


3. Xenophon and the date of Lykourgos 

Xenophon situates Lykourgos at an imprecise and legendary date: ‘the time 
of the descendants of Herakles’, as he puts it, possibly trying to keep a 
certain distance from this highly problematic chronology through the 
formulaic term Aéyevo (‘it is reported’, ‘they say’). In the context the author 
affirms certitude (through oaqéc) only as far as the extreme antiquity of 
Lykourgos’ laws is concerned (Lak. Pol. 10.8). “The time of the descendants 
of Herakles’ only has meaning by reference to the collective memory of the 
Dorian invasion of Laconia.” Plutarch (Lyk. 1.5—6) later criticised the 
vagueness of Xenophon’s phrase and took it to mean the era of the earliest 
Spartan kings. It was thus that the myth of Lykourgos became associated 
with the fundamental myth of Sparta, that of the return (wostos) and 
foundation. In defiance of common sense, the establishment of the 
Lykourgan Rosmos is pushed back by Xenophon (at least through an 
uncritical quotation of his sources) to this remote past — recalling the 
Roman phrase ab urbe condita (‘from the foundation of the city’). But political 
propaganda is indeed capable of this kind of reductio ad absurdum. Homines 
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id quod volunt credunt (Men believe what they want to believe’). Here 
Xenophon’s chronology seems to reflect Spartan opinion, as his use of the 
term A¢yetau indicates. The idea of extreme antiquity is conveyed both by 
the mention of the Herakleidai (through A¢yetar) and by the use of the 
epithets zoXatot and nararótato (10.8), which are vague and do not imply 
Xenophon's own belief in that legendary date, though in the context they 
tend to become associated with it. This manipulative anachronism served 
several purposes. First, it emphasised the originality of the lawgiver by 
means of leaving no chronological space for a model worthy of imitation 
(such as the Cretan). Second, it highlighted the enduring nature of the 
Spartan system, by inflating the period during which it had been absolutely 
unaltered. However one interprets the phrase ‘the time of the descendants 
of Herakles', Thucydides’ idea of a Spartan constitution unchanged for 
‘slightly more than 400 years approximately’, itself a myth, now seems — in 
comparison — a pale imitation. Despite a measure of caution conveyed by 
*'Myevov, Xenophon's chronological method here is deeply ahistorical. 
Although his Lak. Pol. is not a work of historical research, it is still strange 
that such a method can be employed by a knowledgeable person who is 
seen as first and foremost a historian. But we should recognise that in his 
capacity as an historian, i.e. in his historical works, Xenophon has never 
mentioned Lykourgos or the origins of the Spartan system: his concern is 
always with contemporary events, more strictly even than his predecessor 
Thucydides. 

It is also possible that the dating to ‘the time of the descendants of 
Herakles’ was meant as a riposte to certain traditions which may have 
deliberately ignored Lykourgos, by retrojecting the origins of the Spartan 
system to a time which may be defined as prehistory or legend. Two such 
‘heretical’ myths have survived: at Pyth. 1.64 Pindar ascribes the founding 
of the Spartan system to the Dorian patriarch Aigimios, while Hellanikos 
identified the first kings, Eurysthenes and Prokles, as the founding 
fathers.” Placing Lykourgos in the age of the return of the Heraklids was 
a counterweight to the antiquity of these famous and vague figures. 
In addition, this was a way of making Lykourgos responsible for the 
supreme authority of the Spartan kings, but without connecting him 
explicitly with the origins of the dyarchy.? To mention Lykourgos and the 
authority of the kings in the same breath was particularly important for 
Xenophon’s royal friend Agesilaos, and all the more so if Kleon of 
Halikarnassos had recently denied that traditional Spartan kingship was 
authentically Lykourgan, in his text designed to serve the revolutionary 
plans of Lysandros.” But given the state of our evidence for this Kleon and 
his text, we should not press the idea that it was connected to the dating 
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of Lykourgos in the Lak. Pol. In any case, the imprecision of Xenophon's 
phrase ‘the time of the descendants of Herakles’ allowed him to evade the 
problem as to which royal house Lykourgos belonged to: Eurypontid or 
Agiad (a classic kind of problem for genealogical dating).” 

According to a different hypothesis, the men who are mentioned in 
Tyrtaios’ poem Eunomia as having brought back the words of oracles from 
Delphi were identified by the poet in this context as Heraklids, which 
would explain why Hellanikos saw the first kings as the founders of the 
Spartan kosmos. On this theory, Tyrtaios would have given Xenophon the 
idea that Sparta’s lawgiver lived at such an early date; or, as Van Wees puts 
it (following an idea of Wade-Gery), “This would have been Xenophon’s 
way of reconciling his belief that Lykourgos was the father of all Spartan 
institutions with the supposed evidence in Tyrtaeus that some of the most 
important of these institutions featured in an oracle given to a number of 
anonymous Heraclids of the first generation in Spartz.” But, in treating 
this hypothesis, we should always remember that the Heraklids nowhere 
appear in the Eunomia of Tyrtaios. 

Finally, to support the idea of the long-lasting Lykourgan kosmos 
Xenophon suppresses all mention of the period of stasis*’ which, according 
to his predecessors Herodotos and Thucydides, preceded the coming of 
eunomia. His method involves a problem of logic, because the idea of 
reform is incompatible with that of the foundation of the state: reform 
presupposes an earlier situation which needed to be rectified. Dating 
the Lykourgan institutions ab origine, from the beginning of the state, 
is incompatible with certain passages of the Lak. Pol. which seem to 
presuppose the existence of a Spartan state long before Lykourgos. Thus 
one of these passages describes Spartan customs before common meals 
became compulsory: according to Xenophon (5.2), before Lykourgos the 
Spartiates had their meals at home like the rest of the Greeks, until 
Lykourgos stopped this practice.” Xenophon’s account of Lykourgos’ 
collaborating with leading citizens (8.1—4) implies the existence of a Spartan 
state and of well-defined methods for overcoming obstructions to the 
reform. Xenophon seems to be manipulating the dimension of time by 
operating on two levels. To facilitate this abuse of history, the period at 
which the lawgiver is supposed to have lived is defined not at the start of 
the Lak. Pol. but only at the end of the Chapter 10 (sometimes considered 
the end of a first version of the work).” This ambiguity may be explained 
if there existed a confusion between two traditions at Sparta in Xenophon’s 
day: between the ideas of Lykourgos as founder and Lykourgos as reformer 
(the latter idea found already in Herodotos). Later, as the 4^ century 
progressed, the idea of reform gained ground and was amplified by the 
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story of Lykourgos and companions staging a coup d'état, as can be seen 
in a fragment from the Aristotelian Lakedaimonion Politeia quoted by 
Plutarch (Lyk. 5.7 = Aristotle, fr.537 Rose). In Hellenistic Sparta, in the 
second half of the 3“ century BC, Lykourgos was viewed as a revolutionary 
leader. This is how the idea of a foundation is combined with that of 
revolution. 


4. Xenophon and the contribution of Lykourgos 

Xenophon’s Lykourgos is not only the venerable lawgiver whom 
Herodotos had already mentioned as the founder of Sparta’s most 
important institutions and of her eunomia. He is much more: the philosopher 
who founded a gymnasium of virtues and an ideal constitution within 
which his compatriots could enjoy eudaimonia. He is said also to be the 
founder of a/most everything about Sparta: the eugenic rules, the rules 
concerning sexual and marital relations, education and the Spartan way of 
life, all the rules of behaviour and communication (verbal and non-verbal), 
ideology, morality, civic and moral values, and the organisation of the army 
down to the smallest detail.” ‘Almost’, because — as we shall see — there are 
some elements which Xenophon does not mention. 

Xenophon's Lykourgos has become a veritable culture hero, master of 
many disciplines: in modern terms, political philosopher, psychologist, 
sociologist, economist, pedagogue and philosopher of education, military 
strategist, an expert virtually in every area of daily life. As philosopher, 
Lykourgos is credited in the Zak. Pol. with a series of principles which 
Xenophon defines by the verb vouitew: thus, Lykourgos believed that 
1ekvoztoiia. (child-bearing) was the most important function of free women 
(1.4). Xenophon ascribes to him not only the fundamental principles of 
politeia but also their implementation in fine detail. A lawgiver of this kind 
could very easily have been a model for Plato in his Laws. Lykourgos? 
pragmatism is introduced by the verb xov (e.g. 1.4; 1.7—8 and passim). 
A perceptive and sophisticated observer of human nature, the Lykourgos 
of Xenophon based his lawcode on a deep understanding of instincts, 
strengths and weaknesses at all stages of life, from childhood to old age. 

We naturally wonder how far Xenophon himself was responsible 
for this conception of Lykourgos, and what may have been his sources 
of inspiration. In the view of Tigerstedt, ‘In all probability Xenophon is 
here as unoriginal as he is in many other matters. His conception of 
Lycurgus — like that of Herodotus — presumably reflects the official version 
of Sparta which he knew from consorting with Agesilaus and other 
Spartiates”.! This observation could apply to two areas mentioned above 
— the originality of Lykourgos and the period at which he supposedly lived 
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— but runs into problems over the description of his personality and his 
contribution as lawgiver, a complex subject as Tigerstedt elsewhere seems 
to admit. Besides, even if we admit the possibility that Xenophon used 
Spartan sources, he probably did not confine himself to oral sources (that 
is, to conversations with his Spartan friends). He may have consulted the 
written works by Spartans, mentioned above. Thus when Xenophon 
describes Lykourgos’ multiple talents in the military sphere, he may have 
been influenced by the work of Thibron, whom Aristotle described as 
having eulogised Lykourgos in this domain.” And we have not yet 
mentioned the possible influence of king Pausanias’ pamphlet, which 
seems to have been much greater. 

However, the present writer cannot agree that the idea of Lykourgos 
the philosopher, the founder of an ideal state (even if that meant he was a 
philosopher of a practical kind), was no more than a Spartan invention. 
Perhaps we should look elsewhere. On the face of it, a tempting alternative 
would be the oligarchic and pro-Laconian circles within Athens, for which 
an ideal Sparta could serve as anti-democratic propaganda. But for this 
suggestion there is little documentary support. Kritias, one of the most 
active members of these reactionary circles, wrote glowingly about the 
politeia of Sparta,” but in the surviving fragments of his work the name of 
Lykourgos is not found. Lykourgos is also conspicuously absent from the 
Althenaion Politeia of ps.-Xenophon, the ‘Old Oligarch’, in spite of the 
author’s admiration for Sparta (1.11, 3.11). On the other hand, Xenophon’s 
Lykourgos is drawn with certain Sokratic touches which may perhaps be 
the product of the author’s own imagination. These are, a prevailing 
austerity and simplicity (e.g. 2—3.5), modesty (e.g. 3.4), pursuit of 
virtue and the attainment of eudaimonia (passim), emphasis on the 
importance of moderation (e.g. 2.14) and demand for self-control in the 
face of ‘instincts’: eros (in all its forms, 1.5, 2.13), food, wine (2.5, 5.3-7) 
and material wealth (7). All these are characteristics of Sokrates in 
Xenophon's Memorabilia." 

Itis also worth wondering whether Plato's enigmatic description of the 
Spartans as a people of philosophers (Protag. 342a, 342b), however it should 
be interpreted,” may have influenced Xenophon’s image of the founder of 
the Spartan &oszos as a practical philosopher. Chronologically there would 
be no problem here, since Plato's dialogue was written in the first decade 
of the 4^ century. Ollier considered Xenophon's Lykourgos as a kind of 
self-portrait: ‘Lykourgos is a perfect sage, but it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that he greatly resembles Xenophon himself; “Xenophon attributes 
his own ideas to Lykourgos, and models the mind of the legendary lawgiver 
on the image of his own’.* If this theory is correct, the resemblance 
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between the figure of Lykourgos and that of Sokrates could be explained 
by the (narcissistic) affinity they share with the self-portrait of Xenophon.” 
In any case, from Xenophon onwards the lawgiver acquires Athenian 
characteristics; like the author who portrays him, he becomes a person 
with a hybrid nature. 


5. Xenophon and the pamphlet of Pausanias 

Although Xenophon’s work is known as the Lakedaimonion Politeia, it might 
equally have been called ‘On the laws of Lykourgos' (IIepi tov Avkoópyov 
vóuov), the title given to the work of king Pausanias, since throughout 
Xenophon's short text the Spartan politeia is constantly presented as a 
collection of laws and rules of behaviour conceived and imposed by 
Lykourgos. Pausanias could have learned of pamphlets as a means of 
communication and a medium of propaganda during his time as 
commander in Athens, when that city was riven by political struggles at 
the fall of the Thirty. At the time, the theme of a return to patrios politeia 
(‘ancestral constitution") was common in the political literature of Athens 
— with Solon usually appearing as the most prominent figure. The idea of 
a possible connection between the work of Pausanias and Xenophon's Lak. 
Pol. has been neglected, or (in the present writer’s view), misinterpreted by 
scholars. According to Aristotle (Po/. 1301b19), Pausanias wrote with the 
intention of abolishing the ephorate. The above-mentioned (note 17) 
fragment of Ephoros, cited by Strabo, claims that Pausanias in his work 
mentioned oracles given to Lykourgos. It has been argued, rightly, that 
among these oracles was the text commonly known as the Great Rhetra 
and the parallel verses by Tyrtaios known as the Eunomia. There is in these 
texts no mention, or at least no explicit mention," of the ephorate among 
the institutions of the Spartan kosmos, i.e the kosmos of Lykourgos, unlike 
the tradition reported by Herodotos in which the ephors do so appear. 
It was perhaps this which led Plato (Laws 691e—6922) and Aristotle (Po/. 
13132206) to think that the ephorate was not an institution founded by 
Lykourgos, an opinion which in the second half of the 3* century was 
exploited by the revolutionary propaganda of Kleomenes III.“ It has 
recently been argued (by Kôiv) that the texts of the Great Rhetra and the 
parallel verses of Tyrtaios were familiar to the Spartan public long before 
the pamphlet of Pausanias.*! Acceptable though this argument may be for 
the Tyrtaian verses, it is not so for the Great Rhetra. That text, though 
preserving a mnemonic element, was in prose, and as being an oracle it 
probably formed part of the archive guarded at Sparta by the kings (Hdt. 
6.57). 'The parallel between the rhetra attributed to Lykourgos and the 
Eunomia of Tyrtaios could have led to the latter being ‘lykourgised’, even 
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though the poet probably never mentioned the lawgiver. On the hypothesis 
that king Pausanias in his pamphlet published the Great Rhetra along with 
the parallel Tyrtaian verses, we can, I believe, best explain where Aristotle 
found the text of the rhetra and how the tradition denying the ephorate a 
Lykourgan origin emerged in the course of the 4th century. If the rhetra 
had been recognised and interpreted at Sparta as a foundational charter as 
early as the fifth century (or even before), as Kôiv has stated," how could 
one explain that the ephorate had been accepted by Spartans in Herodotos’ 
day as part of the Lykourgan kosmos while in this ‘charter’ the ephorate had 
no place? 

Xenophon himself seems to have been aware of a difficulty in attributing 
the ephorate to Lykourgos, as his passage on the establishment of the 
ephorate may suggest. The text implies, logically enough, that Lykourgos 
had established this office in cooperation with the leading (oi kpütiotoi) 
citizens of Sparta, but for reasons still unclear he avoids saying so explicitly 
(Lak. Pol. 8.2—3, cf. 11.1—2).? M. Nafissi and H. van Wees contend that 
Xenophon’s discussion of the ephorate is in reality a polemical response to 
the pamphlet of Pausanias," but there is no obvious polemical flavour in 
Xenophon's text here. His word eikóc need only indicate doubt. In contrast, 
M. Lipka sees Xenophon's tentative expression as proof that he was 
unaware of the tradition which denied a Lykourgan origin to the ephorate, 
arguing that if Xenophon had known of it he would either have accepted 
itor rejected it categorically.* My own conclusion is different: one can, as 
stated above, see here a hint that Xenophon did know of a different version 
but chose to evade it (delicately, without polemic)'* for an eminently 
practical reason. Even if Pausanias! pamphlet seemed supported by good 
evidence, it was the work of one who was persona non grata at Sparta: a king 
under sentence of death, an exile and political dissident, whose intention 
to abolish the ephorate was gravely offensive to Xenophon's Spartan 
friends. His silence on the Great Rhetra could be explained similarly; 
to judge by certain hints," he did know of that text too. But the most 
important indication that he was influenced by Pausanias’ pamphlet comes, 
I believe, in the anomalous Ch. 14, which deals with Sparta's decline. The 
criticism there of Sparta's imperialist policy, the seriousness accorded to 
public opinion in the other cities of Greece, the condemnation in 
conservative tones of the changes inflicted on the Spartan state in the 
period of its hegemony in Greece, notably the passion for private wealth, 
the bitter criticism of Sparta for having abandoned the laws of Lykourgos 
and the traditional rules — all this corresponds very well with the attitudes 
revealed by the career of king Pausanias and his steady opposition to the 
political schemes of Lysandros and his circle. We find here for the first 
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time a contrast between the ideal, Lykourgan Sparta and another, decadent, 
Sparta. As Edmond Lévy has put it, ‘This is the beginning of a near- 


schizophrenia regarding Sparta’.” 


6. Xenophon’s silences 

In spite of Xenophon’s profound admiration for Lykourgos, and his 
reference (elsewhere: Apology of Sokrates 15) to the tradition about the 
oracle’s wondering whether the Spartan lawgiver was divine or human, in 
the Lak. Pol. there is no question of Lykourgos’ being a god: here he is 
fully human.” But, although human, he is a mere shadow, a near-utopian 
abstraction. By virtue of being a /o/a/ being, present everywhere, knowing 
everything, he loses the quality of a living being. In spite of his obsession 
with Lykourgos, Xenophon is not able, ot not willing, to give biographic 
details — apart from his legendary dating, his collaboration with leading 
citizens and the visit to Delphi which had already become ‘common 
knowledge’. We can be certain that the historian Ephoros is the first among 
our surviving sources to have compiled a biography of the famous 
lawgiver. There he described, inter alia, Lykourgos’ various journeyings 
abroad, his political work and his death (by altruistic suicide), employing 
the stereotype of archaic Greek legislators.” The myth of Lykourgos owes 
as much to Ephoros in its biographic aspects as it does to Xenophon in 
institutional matters. The fusion of these two aspects was to become part 
of the Lykourgan myth across the generations and down to the last 
Lakedaimonion Politeia of Antiquity, which shifted its shape and became a 
biography — or a hagiography, as Paul Cartledge has called it: the Life of 
Lykourgos by Plutarch. In both of the two aspects the myth also owed 
much to Aristotle who, in spite of a degree of admiration, directs against 
the lawgiver a series of criticisms so severe as to outdo even those of his 
teacher, Plato. A fragment of Aristotle's Lakedaimonion Politeia” states that 
certain authors attribute to Lykourgos the whole of Sparta's politeia without 
exception (the tone of the Aristotelian passage 1s certainly polemic here). 
Among our surviving sources, Xenophon is the earliest to fit into this 
category of authors criticized by Aristotle. 

However, in spite of ascribing to Lykourgos a vast achievement, 
Xenophon omits several important matters, including the Great Rhetra. 
Among Sparta's main institutions, the assembly of citizens is not mentioned, 
for reasons unclear." Among other institutions to be omitted is the Arypreia; 
in this case the reasons for omission may be all too obvious.” A further 
important topic omitted is the distribution of land, which other sources 
often attribute to Lykourgos. Xenophon quite possibly felt this topic to 
be too dangerous to mention, for fear of raising explosive thoughts of 
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yfis Gvadaopds, ‘land redistribution’, particularly in view of the socio- 
economic problems besetting Sparta at the time, of which he was certainly 
aware, as can be seen in his account of Kinadon's conspiracy (Hell. 3.3. 
4-11).% In spite of what Polybios writes (6.45.1—3), Xenophon nowhere 
mentions distribution of land and says nothing about Sparta’s agrarian 
system. However, the tradition that a distribution of land was made at the 
time of the Dorian invasion, as claimed by Plato in the Laws (684d—e, 
736c—d) and by Isokrates in the Panathenaikos (177-80, 259), may have been 
inspired by Xenophon's quotation of his Spartan sources placing 
Lykourgos at ‘the age of the descendants of Herakles’. This may also 
explain Polybios’ confused reference to Xenophon as being among the 
authors who claimed that every Spartiate had the right to possess an equal 
portion of land in the roux ywoa. This confusion may also have arisen 
from Xenophon's comments on the futility of riches at Sparta and his 
mention of certain egalitarian and community-building rules about private 


property (Lak. Pol. 6.3; 7). 


Conclusions 

George Grote, one of the founders of modern research into Greek 
Antiquity, wrongly argued that Lykourgos was essentially a figure of myth 
invented as part of Sparta’s Hellenistic revolution, in the second half of 
the 3“ century BC. In reality, the myth had taken hold well before the 
mid 5" century (or perhaps better: before the mid 5th century), since it is 
found in an advanced form in the work of the ‘father of history’, 
Herodotos. We should honestly admit our ignorance as to how the myth 
arose, when and in what circumstances. But among existing sources it is 
Xenophon’s Lakedaimonion Politeia which apparently did most to shape its 
development. This is the first source to stress the lawgiver's originality and 
vision, his omniscience and general superiority. Unlike other intellectuals 
of his day — such as Isokrates, Plato, Aristotle — whose praise for Lykourgos 
is diluted by various criticisms, Xenophon writes an unqualified and 
unfailing panegyric of him. Even when he senses that his readers may not 
fully believe him, as on the subjects of polyandry and pederasty, theft as 
part of education, and flogging at the altar of Orthia, Xenophon 
endeavours to ease their doubts with a ready, categorical answer. While 
not deifying Lykourgos, he does make him the subject of a truly dogmatic 
personality cult, which seems to be positively helped by the absence of 
biographical data. For the first time, the Spartan lawgiver is venerated as 
the founder of a state-run political system which was both rigorous and 
complex, aiming to develop ideals of behaviour which were, paradoxically, 
both cooperative and competitive. It is here, in Xenophon, that we first 
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find sketched a true culture hero: a practical philosopher, educator, 
statesman and the embodiment of wisdom, who has fascinated generations 
of intellectuals from Antiquity until modern times.” This short work 
established the city of Lykourgos as she ideal community, a gymnasium of 
virtues, of qualities apparently unknown to Herodotos and Thucydides. 
Lykourgos’ Sparta, rather than the author’s native city of Athens, has 
become the true paideusis.° From Xenophon's time onwards, the myth of 
Lykourgos became inseparable from that of an ideal Sparta, a demi-utopia, 
a possession for ever. And the contrast between this Sparta and a decadent 
Sparta of reality became a dominant theme of the Spartan mirage. 
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Notes 

1 See Petchatnova 2001, 11—29; cf. Forrest 1968, 60: "The Russian revolution would 
have happened and might have happened much as it did without Lenin. But Lenin, 
like Lykourgos, adds a touch of colour which I should be sorry to lose... The narrative 
which follows is written on the assumption that Lykourgos was a man who did, very 
roughly, what the Spartans thought he did’. Cf. Pettersson1992, 8, 51, 111, who also 
appeats to accept the historicity of Lykourgos. For a detailed defence of the Spartan 
tradition concerning the archaic period, which nevertheless does not insist on the 
lawgivet's authenticity, see Kõiv 2005. 

? Oliva 1971, 63—70; Szegedy Maszak 1978, 199—209; Hólkeskamp 1999, 53—55. 

> I have discussed the myth of Lykourgos in Greek antiquity elsewhere: David 
2007. 

^ Fr.123 (628) Page. 

> Poralla1985, 127—128 (s. v. Charillos). 

* Meyer 1892, 276 277; Ollier 1933, 94 and n.1; Tigerstedt 1965, 376, n. 547; 
Paradiso 2000, 376. 

7 This is the hypothesis sustained by Page 1962, fr.123 (628), Piccirilli 1978, 
Manfredini and Piccirilli 1980, 220, Asheri 1988, 308, Kõiv 2005, 239 and n.36. 

8 See also Xen. Apology of Sokrates, 15 ; Plut. Lyk. 5.4 ; cf. Parke and Wormell 1956, 
14, n?29. The time of Leon and Hegesikles (ca. 600 BC) suggested in this context 
creates an acute chronological contradiction: see Gomme 1945, 128—132; Den Boer 
1954, 25—29; Asheri 1988, 307—308. For the divinity of Lykourgos, see below, n.50 

? Cf. Poralla1985, 80 (s. v); Richer 1998, 89—90. 

10 On the evolution of this tradition in Greek antiquity, see Cuniberti 2000, 99-111: 
*una tradizione che, da Erodoto ai lessicografi bizanti, affermava non solo l'analogia, 
ma anche la derivazione delle istituzioni spartane da quelle cretesi' (p. 99). 

!! Apart from Herodotus, this sanctuary is mentioned only by late sources, 
Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic: Nik. Damas. FGrHist 90 fr.56.1 presents it as 
a héeroon; cf. Strabo, 8.5.5: a ritual sacrifice performed annually in memory of Lykourgos; 
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Plut. Lyk. 31.4; Pausanias could still visit the sanctuary: 3.16.6 ; cf. Wide 1893, 
281—284. 

121.18.1; cf. Gomme, c. cit. above n. 8; Hornblower 1991, 53—54. Later the 
standard assessment of Spartan stability became 500 years: cf. Richer 1998, 87—92; 
Paradiso 2000, 383—384. 

8 This should not lead one to deny the authenticity of this work, which is generally 
accepted in the literature. For a significant exception see Chrimes 1948. For a lucid 
summary of the problem, see Lipka 2002, 5—9. 

14 See Tigerstedt 1965, 462, n.530, with an analysis of former literature; more 
recently Carlier 1984, 252-255; MacDowell 1986, 8—14 regards this chapter as initially 
an epilogue to the first ten chapters; cf. Lipka 2002, 44—45. 

15 See Momigliano 1936; David 1981, 51-52; Bordes 1982, 198—203; Carlier 1984, 
252—254; Meulder 1989, 71—87. 

16 He is again in command in 391: Xen. Hell. 3.1.8; 4.8.17; cf. Jacoby ad FGrHist 
581; Lipka 2002, 22. See also Rahe 2016, 3, 146, n.12, with bibliography. 

17 FGrHisf10 fr.118; 582 test.3. See David 1979; cf. Richer 1998, 25-43. Pausanias 
died in exile after 378 (see David 1981, 31, 190, n.124), but he probably wrote the 
pamphlet shortly after his trial, as a prompt reaction against his political adversaries. 

18 For the Spartans’ concept of ‘eudaimonia , see Richer 2001 a. 

1 According to Walbank 1957, 727, Polybios ‘may be citing inaccurately and from 
memory’; cf. Cuniberti 2000, 109; Hodkinson 2000, 69. 

? Despite Lipka 2002, 36: *X. states (notably against the Spartan version) that the 
Spartan laws were entirely Lycurgus’ invention’. 

?! See Malkin 1994, 15—45. 

?? apud Strab. 8.5. 5 = FGrHist 4 fr.118; on Pindar's version see Paradiso 2000, 377. 

? Despite Lipka 2002, 36: *...to make Lycurgus the creator of the Spartan kingship’. 
Lipka encounters the risk of simplifying when presenting Xenophon's intention to 
associate the diarchy with Lykourgos as the only reason behind his chronology; 
cf. Bordes 1982, 169. 

#4 As Lipka 2002, 23 argues, without noting at this point the importance of the 
Heraklids in contemporaty political propaganda associated with the Spartan kingship, 
Xenophon himself ascribes to Lysandros this political method (appealing to the 
Heraklids) when he was still Agesilaos’ political ally and supported his right of 
succession to the throne against Leotychidas (He//. 3.3.3). Plutarch, relying most 
probably on Ephoros (Lys. 25.3; 30.3), stresses the role of the Heraklids in Lysandros’ 
revolutionary propaganda when he allegedly claimed the throne for himself: 
*He therefore contrived to take the rule away from the two houses and return it to all 
the Heraklids in common ot, as some say, not to the Heraklids, but to all the Spartans, 
to the effect that not only the descendants of Herakles, but those who, similatly to 
Herakles, were picked out on account of their virtue, should have a share in it’ (Lys. 
24.5). On Lysandros’ revolutionary attempt, see Hamilton 1979, 92-96; David 1981 
13-17; Bommelaer 1981, 221—225; Cartledge1987, 94—96. 

?5 See, e.g., Tigerstedt 1965, 378, n.563; Hodkinson 1996. 

?* Van Wees 1999, 13, 18-19; ¿dem 2000, 98-99; cf. Wade Gery 1944, 5. 

?' For the concept of the Spartans as free of s/asis (&otootootov) throughout their 
history, cf. Lysias, Ohmpic Oration, 33.7. See also Paradiso 2000, 385—387. 

?* C£. Lipka 2002, 36 and n.150. 
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# Tigerstedt 1965, 165, 460, n.513; cf. MacDowell 1986, 8-14. 

? Ollier 1933, 405; Tigerstedt 1965, 163—165; Luccioni 1947, 146—151. 

?! Tigerstedt1965, 163; cf. Ollier 1933, 412. 

? For Thibron see above and n. 16. 

? Diels and Kranz 88, B, fr. 6-9 and 32-37; cf. Hodkinson 2000, 22-23; Lipka 
2002, 19—20. 

# On Lykourgos' Sokratic traits, see Tigerstedt 1965, 163, 459, n.452; Lipka 2002, 
18-19. 

3 See, e.g., Richer 2001 b, 29—55, with bibliography. 

36 Ollier 1934, pp. XXXI, XL; cf. idem 1933, 409; Luccioni 1947, 141. 

?' C£. Tigerstedt 1965, 459, n. 493. 

?* See, e.g., Fuks 1953; Cecchin 1969; Finley 1971; Harding 1974. 

? For the possibility of identifying the ónuórac ävôpas mentioned by Tyrtaios with 
the ephors, see Richer 1998, 99—102; Link 2000, 24—29; contra: e.g., Maffi 2001, 
210—216. 

? See Plut. K/eo;. 10; cf. Richer 1998, 45—46, 51—52. 

^! Kõiv 2005, 254—264. 

© Thid. 

# For this problem, see Meyer 1892, 248—249; Szanto 1905, col. 2860; Den Boer 
1954, 198; Oliva 1971, 123 and n. 2; Richer 1998, 22-24; Lipka 2002, 169—170. 

# Nafissi 1991, 62-63; Van Wees 1999, 18; cf. Bianco 1996, 24; Richer 1998, 23, 
n.17; Ducat 2006, 45. 

^5 Lipka 2002, 24. 

^5 C£. Plut. Lyk. 7. 2-4, who ascribes explicitly the foundation of the ephorate to 
king Theopompos, but suggests that he was acting in the spirit of Lykourgos by adding 
his own contribution to the creation of a moderate po//eia. 

^' E.g., the joint mention of Zeus and Athena (Lak. Pol. 13. 2), which appears to 
be quite rare in a Spartan context: see Lipka 2002, 24—27, with further argumentation. 

^5 See, e.g., David 1979, 98-109; idem 1981, 10—20. 

^? Lévy 2001,59; Paradiso 2000, 390. On the link between Sparta’s hegemony and 
her constitution, see Cataldi 1996. 

5 Tigerstedt1965, 162 considers Xenophon's depiction of Lykourgos as a meta- 
phorical apotheosis. In view of Xenophon's special intimacy with Spartan beliefs and 
values, his position on this topic poses a serious obstacle to the theory regarding 
Lykoutgos as a god, advanced i.a. by Meyer 1892, 213—286; Beloch 1913, 253—262; 
Toynbee 1969, 274—283. For a critical summary of the literature on this aspect, see 
Oliva 1971, 63-66, 70; cf. Asheri 1988, 308. 

51 See, e.g., Ollier 1943, 68-74 : 'Éphore lui a donné définitivement figure de 
personnage historique” (p.69); Tigerstedt 1965, 210—212; Szegedy-Maszak 1978 
presents these biographical data as structural traits characteristic of Greek lawgivers; 
cf. also Cuniberti 2000, 103—104. 

? Cartledge 2001, 26. 

55 Aritotle fr. 534 (Rose); cf. David 1982/1983, 81. On Aristotle and Xenophon's 
Lak. Pol., see Lipka 2002, 37. 

** One may also regret his silence over the mikra ekklësia, which he mentions 
elsewhere (Hell. 3.3.8), within his account of Kinadon's conspiracy. See, e.g., David 
1985, 140 and n. 32; Luther 2006, 79 and n. 28. 
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5 Cf. in this respect, for what it is worth, Plutarch’s severe criticism of this 
institution in his biography of Lykourgos (28) and his attempt to dissociate his hero 
from such a sinister innovation (28.13). See also Rahe 2016, with bibliography. 

* See, e.g., Oliva 1971, 163-179; David 1981, 43-77; Cartledge 1987, 160—179. 

57 Grote 1859, 400. 

58 Note, e.g., the centrality of Lykourgos in a recent book dealing with Sparta in 
medieval and modern thought: Hodkinson and Macgregor Morris 2012. 

5 To use the term applied to Athens in Perikles’ /ogos epitaphios (Thuc. 2.41. 1). 
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FOXES AT HOME, LIONS ABROAD: SPARTAN 
COMMANDERS IN XENOPHON’S ANABASIS 


Elen Millender 


Xenophon’s Anabasis offers, at first glance, an uplifting tale of the triumph 
of panhellenism, as separate contingents of Greek mercenaries unite to 
combat their barbarian foes and return to Hellas. The action takes place far 
from mainland Greece and from the continued wrangling between the 
leading Greek poleis, which figure little, if at all, in Xenophon’s narrative.! 
Even Sparta, the only Greek pods that officially supported Kyros, appears 
to play a peripheral role in Xenophon’s account of the Ten Thousand’s 
match. He only briefly mentions both the Lakedaimonians’ contribution 
of ships (1.2.21, 1.4.2) and the arrival of seven hundred hoplites 
commanded by the Spartan Cheirisophos (1.4.3). Xenophon’s treatment of 
Sparta’s participation in Kyros’ march against Artaxerxes thus diverges 
widely from both his own account of these events in the Hellenika (3.1.1)? 
and the accounts of Isokrates, Diodoros, and Plutarch, all of which portray 
the Lakedaimonians as intimately involved with Kyros’ attempted coup.’ 

Although Xenophon appears to understate Sparta’s official role in 
Kyros’ expedition, he ultimately highlights Spartan involvement in the 
expedition of the Ten Thousand through detailed depictions of individual 
Lakedaimonians that figure prominently in his Avabasis.* Xenophon’s 
portrayal of Spartan commanders among the Ten Thousand is, of course, 
to be expected, given his tendency to view the actions of the Ten Thousand 
through the perspective of individual commanders.’ While the Anabasis 
thus contains portraits of a variety of leaders, Xenophon provides an 
unusual amount of detail concerning both the Spartans who participated 
in the expedition and the Spartan commanders in the Hellespontine region 
who frustrated the Kyreians’ return to Greece. The repetition of certain 
motifs in his characterization of individual Lakedaimonians, moreover, 
creates a fairly consistent study of the Spartans as treacherous leaders who 
put their own or their barbarian allies’ interests before those of their fellow 
Greeks and ultimately posed the greatest obstacles to the Kyreians’ unity, 
safety, and return. 
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As several scholars have demonstrated, such negative portrayals of 
Sparta are far from a rarity in the Xenophontic corpus and undermine the 
traditional view of Xenophon as an uncritical Lakonophile. Christopher 
Tuplin, for example, has cogently argued that Xenophon’s Hellenika 
‘presents a sorry spectacle’ of Spartan foreign policy and leadership through 
its veritable parade of incompetent and arrogant Spartan generals.^ 
John Dillery’s study of the He/lenika has likewise charted Xenophon's 
disillusionment with Spartan ideals and practices following the ratification 
of the King’s Peace in 386 BCE.’ Noreen Humble, in turn, has shown how 
Xenophon apportions both blame and praise to the various Spartan 
leaders, traditions, and institutions that figure in his He//enika, Anabasis, 
and Lakedaimonion Politeia. While such scholarship has provided a more 
nuanced reading of Xenophon’s changing relationship with Sparta during 
the first half of the fourth century, it has tended to downplay the extent of 
Xenophon’s increasing disenchantment with Spartan hegemony, especially 
in his Anabasis. Despite their awareness of Xenophon’s critiques of both 
individual Spartiates and Spartan society in general, all of these 
scholars argue that Xenophon offers a rather balanced analysis of the 
Lakedaimonians. They continue to see Xenophon as — to quote Dillery — 
‘a man of “the loyal opposition” to Sparta, a man intimately conversant 
with the workings of that polis and essentially sympathetic to it, but not 
blind to the reasons for its recent failures"? 

Xenophon's Anabasis, however, offers little in the way of praise for 
Sparta and rather provides a far more focused and sustained critique of 
Spartan hegemony in the Aegean than Xenophon offers in his accounts of 
the Spartans in his He//enika and his description of the Spartans’ failure to 
adhere to the laws of Lykourgos in Chapter 14 of his Lakedaimonion Politeia. 
Xenophon’s treatment of Spartan leaders and leadership in the Anabasis 
goes beyond individual accounts of Spartan corruption and incompetence 
to provide a fuller picture of the inherent flaws in Spartan hegemony that 
Xenophon briefly notes at Lak. Pol. 14 — particularly the Spartans’ hunger 
to exercise rule abroad. Xenophon’s pointed criticism of the Spartans’ 
heavy-handed rule and misplaced alliance with the Greeks’ barbarian 
enemies, furthermore, suggests that he composed at least the bulk of his 
Anabasis in the late 380s in response to the Spartans’ attempts to dominate 
their fellow Greeks following the King’s Peace in 386 BCE." 


Spartan (non)involvement in Kyros’ attempted coup? 

Xenophon first sets the stage for his critique of Spartan foreign policy 
through his account of the Greeks who joined Kyros. As I have already 
noted, the Awabasis treatment of Sparta's involvement in the Persian 
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prince's plans is noteworthy in terms of its divergence from other 
accounts of Kyros’ expedition. In the He//enika Xenophon claims that the 
Lakedaimonian authorities recognized the justice of Kyros’ request and 
the need to fulfill their bonds of xenia with him, and the ephors accordingly 
ordered the nauarch Samios to put himself and his fleet at Kyros’ disposal 
(Hell. 3.1.1; cf. 2.1.14). Diodoros likewise recounts Kyros’ attempt 
to remind the Spartans of the services he had rendered during the 
Peloponnesian War. He claims that the Lakedaimonians believed that the 
wat would be to their advantage and responded to Kyros by sending a fleet 
and nauarch, whom he calls Samos (14.19.4). Diodoros, however, also 
records their decision to send eight hundred infantry under Cheirisophos 
(14.19.5, 21.1—2), which included Lakedaimonians (14.22.5, 23.3, 24.5). 

Xenophon’s account in the Anabasis never explicitly assigns respon- 
sibility for the decision to support Kyros to the Spartan authorities, which 
seem to have little connection with the individual Lakedaimonians and 
Spartan forces that put themselves at Kyros’ disposal. At 1.1.9 we meet 
Klearchos, the Spartiate exile, who entered Kyros' service and began to 
collect an army for him after the Spartans exiled and condemned him to 
death in 402 for insubordination.” At 1.2.21 we next receive reports of 
triremes belonging to both the Lakedaimonians and Kyros that were en 
route to Kilikia under the command of Kyros’ Egyptian admiral, Tamos. 
The Anabasis later account of these ships puts them under the command 
of the hitherto unmentioned Lakedaimonian zazarcb, Pythagoras (1.4.2). 
Xenophon then includes — almost as a side note — the detail that yet 
another Lakedaimonian, Cheirisophos, arrived with these ships after 
having been summoned by Kyros (1.4.3). Xenophon likewise provides no 
details concerning the seven hundred hoplites that accompanied this 
Lakedaimonian other than the fact that Cheirisophos later commanded 
them in Kyros’ army (1.4.3). Xenophon, moreover, does not make the 
Spartans’ bonds of xenia with Kyros the rationale for their participation. In 
his initial list of the various Greek generals who flocked to Kyros’ standard 
(1.1.9-11), Xenophon even manages to distinguish Klearchos from Kyros’ 
Greek xenoi — such as Aristippos the Thessalian and Proxenos the Boiotian 
— by mentioning that he received his ‘commission’ to hire mercenaties for 
Kyros because the Persian prince admired him (1.1.9).^ 

By distancing the Spartan authorities and removing all mention of bonds 
of xenia, Xenophon's Anabasis presents Spartan involvement in Kyros’ 
expedition in a questionable light. Individual Spartiates, including an exile 
under sentence of death for disobedience, seemingly joined Kyros’ cause 
either on their own or on Kyros' initiative and thus appear to have operated 
outside Spartan control. On the other hand, Xenophon's brief references to 
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Lakedaimonian ships and his vague mention of Kyros’ summons at 1.4.3 
— whether to Cheirisophos or the Spartan authorities is not clear — could 
suggest Spartan initiative behind the scenes. Xenophon’s murky account, 
at the very least, seems to highlight the Spartans’ inconsistency and lack of 
transparency in their dealings with Kyros.'^ 


Klearchos: exile, mercenary, and Persian gikos 

Xenophon helps to reinforce this suspicious picture of Spartan foreign 
policy and activity in the East through his detailed portrait of Klearchos in 
the first two books of the Anabasis.” Klearchos’ important place in the text 
is understandable, since he was the most powerful of the Persian prince’s 
Greek mercenary commanders and retained this position after Kyros’ 
death at Kounaxa in the summer of 401 (2.2.5) until Tissaphernes, the 
satrap of Sardis, had him executed (2.5.31-6.1).% Several elements of 
Xenophon’s characterization of Klearchos, however, merit consideration. 
First, Xenophon stresses Klearchos' status as an exile (Aakedapovios quyàüs) 
in his introduction (1.1.9), in his later description of Klearchos’ services 
to Kyros (1.2.9), in his account of the speech that Klearchos delivered to 
his troops at Tarsos (1.3.3; cf. 1.3.6), and in Klearchos’ obituary (2.6.4).? 
As an exile, Klearchos was a liminal figure, at once a Spartiate and an 
outsider, a man possibly serving his own and his Persian employer's 
interests or perhaps in the secret employ of the Spartans, who could 
disavow him when necessary as they hedged their bets regarding Kyros’ 
success against Artaxerxes.” 

Xenophon, in fact, never pins Klearchos down by explicitly commenting 
upon his relations with either the Spartan authorities at home or the other 
Spartiates who joined the Kyreians. The most one can say is that the 
Spartan authorities do not appear to have interfered with Klearchos' 
recruitment of an army and military activity in the Thracian Chersonese 
(1.1.9, 1.2.9). The Anabasis also does not report any difficulties between 
Klearchos and the Spartan commanders officially sent to support 
Kyros. Xenophon's silence on Klearchos' relationship with his fellow 
Lakedaimonians is noteworthy. Even if we do not credit Isokrates’ (8.98; 
12.104—5) and Plutarch’s (Arfax. 6.5) reports of close links between 
Klearchos and the Spartan authorities, there is good reason to believe that 
the Spartans, at the very least, supported Kyros' appointment of Klearchos 
as his second-in-command and cooperated with him.” First, it is unlikely 
that the authorities at home would have allowed Klearchos to operate 
independently with a mercenary force in the strategically key area of the 
Chersonese.” It is even more improbable that the Spartans would have 
sent a force to Kyros without a clear understanding of his true intentions, 
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while a renegade Spartiate happened to be the only one of Kyros’ generals 
who knew the real aim of his campaign (3.1.10). 

Xenophon, nevertheless, focuses a great deal of attention on the 
question of Klearchos’ status as an exile and the nature of his loyalties, 
especially when he describes the first major turning-point in the adventure 
of the Ten Thousand at Tarsos, where the Kyreians had to make the critical 
decision either to follow Kyros or to turn back (1.3). Xenophon 
painstakingly records Klearchos' reaction to the Kyreians’ suspicions 
regarding Kyros’ intentions and refusal to advance beyond Tarsos. 
According to Xenophon, Klearchos first tried to force his men to move; 
but when such force almost got him stoned to death, he resorted to 
deception (1.3.1—-2).” Klearchos, he tells us, wept — crocodile tears, one 
suspects — and launched into a speech that reveals a great deal about 
Xenophon’s views regarding this Spartiate’s status vis-a-vis the other 
Kyreians. After pointing out his bond of xenia with Kyros and his pathetic 
status as an exile from his fatherland (1.3.3: gevyovta ék ts matpidos), 
Klearchos goes on to claim that he raised an army with Kyros’ money for 
the sake of Greece (1.3.4). Klearchos pursues this theme of conflicting 
loyalties — friendship (1.3.5: puig) with Kyros and his ties with the 
Greeks — throughout his speech, which concludes with his claim to put 
his connections with the Greeks before the friendship of the barbarian 
(1.3.5-6): 


Never shall any man say that I, after leading Greeks into the land of the 
batbarians, betrayed the Greeks and chose the friendship of the barbarians. 
Nay, since you are not willing to obey or follow me, I shall follow with you 
and suffer whatever I must. For I consider you to be my fatherland, my 
friends, my allies. With you I think I shall be honored wherever I may be; 
bereft of you I do not think I shall be able either to aid a friend or to ward 
off a foe. Understand, therefore, that wherever you go, I shall go also.” 


Klearchos’ appeal to his fellow Greeks proved so successful that the whole 
mercenary force, trusting his claim that he would not march on to the 
Persian King’s capital, praised him, and more than two thousand of the 
troops under the generals Xenias and Pasion encamped with the Spartan 
commander (1.3.7). 

The hollowness of Klearchos’ panhellenic rhetoric, however, becomes 
clear in Xenophon’s narrative of the elaborate machinations that followed 
his speech.” Despite his public refusal to meet with the perplexed and 
distressed Kyros, Klearchos secretly communicated his good intentions to 
the Persian prince and asked Kyros to maintain the charade by continuing 
to send for him (1.3.8). After sharing his shame at violating his bond of 
xenia and his concern about the dangers that could arise from Kyros’ 
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enmity (1.3.9—12), Klearchos encouraged the mercenaries to hold a debate 
at which he arranged for his supporters to explain how difficult it would 
prove for the Kyreians to remain or to depart without Kyros’ consent 
(1.3.13-17). Through such maneuvers Klearchos ensured that he was 
chosen to lead a group of representatives who, in the end, decided to 
follow Kyros but also exacted a pay increase for the troops (1.3.18—21). 

Xenophon’s unflattering portrait of Klearchos' deception of his fellow 
Greeks is not in itself remarkable. The image of the duplicitous Spartan 
circulated widely throughout fifth- and fourth-century Athenian-based 
works, appearing most explicitly in Andromache's diatribe against 
Menelaos in Euripides’ Andromache of c. 425 (455-52).% Far more note- 
worthy is Xenophon’s emphasis on Klearchos’ misplaced — and perhaps 
even nonexistent — loyalties.” One should note, for example, Klearchos’ 
repeated claim to have a bond of friendship with Kyros (1.3.3, 5; cf. 1.3.12), 
a telationship that Xenophon earlier ignored in his description of Kyros’ 
employment of Klearchos as a mercenary commander (1.1.9). Klearchos? 
claims to friendship with Kyros become even more significant, given 
Xenophon's relative silence regarding the other Greek mercenary 
commanders, especially those whom he had earlier deemed established 
Kyreian xenoi, such as Aristippos the Thessalian and Proxenos the Boiotian 
(1.1.10—11).?? 

Through his repeated references to Klearchos’ bonds of philia and xenia 
with Kyros, Xenophon suggests that Klearchos enjoyed an unusually close 
relationship with the Persian prince. Xenophon later suggests that this 
friendship with the barbarian undermined the Spartan general's obligations 
to his fellow Greeks in his rather implausible claim that Klearchos was the 
only Greek who knew of Kyros’ plans (3.1.10) — and was thus largely 
responsible for the mercenaries’ decision to follow Kyros into the heart 
of the Persian Empire.” Xenophon likewise highlights Kyros’ unique bond 
with Klearchos in both his account of the trial of the Persian conspirator, 
Orontas (1.6.5, 9), and several references to Klearchos' status as second- 
in-command at Kounaxa.”? 

At the same time, however, Xenophon manages to cast doubt upon 
Klearchos' loyalty to Kyros.? He makes it clear that Kyros initially knew 
nothing concerning Klearchos' elaborate machinations at Tarsos (1.3.8), 
and his narrative of those events further suggests that Klearchos and his 
fellow representatives ambushed Kyros with their demand for more pay 
(1.3.19, 21). Xenophon's later account of the battle of Kounaxa once again 
suggests that Kyros' trust and friendship were misplaced.” According to 
Xenophon, Klearchos disobeyed Kyros’ command to lead his army against 
the enemy's center, where his brother Artaxerxes was stationed (1.8.12). 
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Xenophon claims that Klearchos feared encirclement on both flanks and 
replied to Kyros that he was taking care to make everything go well (1.8.13: 
avt® pérou Óztoc KAAS ÉXOL). 

Xenophon’s ensuing account of the battle of Kounaxa, rather 
surprisingly, provides few clear details about the Greeks’ maneuvers 
(1.8.14—29). We do learn that everything had indeed gone well — at least for 
Klearchos and his troops, who defeated the forces ranged against them 
(1.8.14—21). However, Kyros, Klearchos’ erstwhile employer and friend, 
fell with a number of his loyal attendants after his unsuccessful attack 
against the King (1.8.21—7). Although Xenophon does not explicitly 
criticize Klearchos’ conduct at Kounaxa, his pointed description of Kyros’ 
death as an act of self-sacrifice furnishes a sharp contrast with his 
characterization of the ever self-interested Klearchos. In his claim that 
Kyros died while trying to prevent Artaxerxes’ destruction of the Kyreians 
(1.8.24), Xenophon testifies to his later eulogy of Kyros as a leader who 
remained faithful to his friends (1.9.10; cf. 1.9.20—31). As Xenophon 
equally takes pains to note, Klearchos not only failed to protect Kyros on 
the battlefield but also immediately shifted his allegiance to Ariaios, the 
Persian commander whom he intended to set on the Persian throne. 
Here Xenophon draws a sharp contrast between Klearchos, who was 
solely interested in another opportunity to wage war, and his grieving 
counterparts (2.1.4): 


When the generals heard this message, and the rest of the Greeks learned 
of it, they were greatly distressed. Klearchos, however, said the following: 
‘Well, would that Kyros were alive; but since he is dead, report back to 
Ariaios that we have prevailed over the King and, as you see, there is no 
enemy left to fight with us, and if you had not come, we would be marching 
against the King. And we promise Ariaios that, if he comes here, we will set 
him upon the royal throne; for to those who are victorious in battle also 
» 35 


belongs the right to rule’. 


As Xenophon suggests in his later account of the Kyreians’ negotiations 
with Kyros’ enemies, this same self-interest, together with another 
misplaced affiliation with the barbarian, lead to Klearchos’ own death 
and seriously imperiled the Ten Thousand. Although the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes engineered the capture and murder of Klearchos and the 
other leaders of the Ten Thousand (2.5.31—2.6.1), Xenophon clearly 
assigns much of the blame for this disaster to Klearchos (2.5.1—30).?6 
Acting as the spokesman for the Greeks in their dealings with 
Tissaphernes, Klearchos at first used the same deception that worked to his 
advantage in his relations with Kyros. Klearchos falsely denied that the 
Greeks knew about Kyros' intended coup (2.3.21), and he later attempted 
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to placate Tissaphernes by flattering him and claiming that his friendship 
would be even more valuable than that of Kyros (2.5.8—12). 

Xenophon, however, reveals that Tissaphernes turned out to be far 
more adept at this game than Klearchos. After convincing Klearchos that 
he was trustworthy, Tissaphernes manipulated the Spartan commander 
into betraying his fellow generals and captains by promising to provide the 
names of those Kyreians who had falsely accused Klearchos of plotting 
against the Persian satrap and his army (2.5.22-6). As Xenophon makes 
clear, Tissaphernes skillfully exploited both Klearchos’ egoism and his fear 
that his fellow Greeks — especially Menon — were attempting to undermine 
his command of the Ten Thousand (2.5.27-9):*’ 


After this conversation Tissaphernes, showing kindness, invited Klearchos 
at that time to remain with him and made him his guest at dinner. On the 
following day, when Klearchos returned to the camp, he not only made it 
clear that he imagined he was on very friendly terms with Tissaphernes and 
reported what he had said, but he also said that those whom Tissaphernes 
had invited must go to him, and that whoever among the Greeks should be 
convicted of making false charges ought to be punished, as traitors 
themselves and as ill-disposed to the Greeks. Klearchos suspected that 
Menon was responsible for the slander, for he knew that Menon had not 
only had meetings with Tissaphernes, in company with Ariaios, but was also 
organizing opposition to him and plotting how to win over to himself the 
entire army and thereby become a friend of Tissaphernes. Klearchos, 
howevet, wanted the entire army to be devoted to him and the troublesome 
members to be put out of the way.?? 


Out of concern for his own position and fears regarding Menon’s possible 
friendship with Tissaphernes, Klearchos forced his fellow Greeks to send 
five generals and twenty captains to a meeting that turned into a massacre 
(2.5.29—32). Xenophon's narrative once again makes Klearchos’ self- 
interest and privileging of friendship with the barbarian over the interests 
of his fellow Greeks the key factors behind the Kyreians' perilous situation 
— but now with far more dire consequences. While his earlier collusion in 
Kyros' deceit had ostensibly led the Greek mercenaries deep into Persia, 
his ambition-fueled decision to befriend Tissaphernes now left the 
Kyreians trapped and leaderless in the heart of Asia.” 

Following his account of the Persians’ seizure and beheading of the 
Kyreians’ generals (2.6.1), Xenophon provides an obituary of Klearchos 
(2.6.1—15) that emphasizes the Spartan's status as a liminal figure who 
rendered obedience and loyalty only to those who indulged his obsessive 
passion for war (2.6.1—6): 
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...Klearchos, by common consent of all who were personally acquainted 
with him, seemed to have been a man who was both fitted for war and 
fond of war to the last degree. For, in the first place, as long as the 
Lakedaimonians were at wat with the Athenians, he stood fast with them; 
then, as soon as peace had come, he persuaded his city that the Thracians 
were injuring the Greeks and, after gaining his point as best he could from 
the ephors, set sail with the intention of making war upon the Thracians 
who dwelt beyond the Chersonese and Perinthos. When, however, the 
ephots changed their minds for some reason or other and, after he had 
already gone, tried to turn him back from the Isthmos of Korinth, at that 
point he declined to render further obedience, but went sailing off to the 
Hellespont. As a result he was condemned to death by the authorities at 
Sparta for disobedience to orders. Being now an exile he came to Kyros, and 
the arguments whereby he persuaded Kyros are recorded elsewhere; at any 
rate, Kyros gave him ten thousand darics, and he, upon receiving this 
money, did not turn his thoughts to relaxation but with this money collected 
an army and made war upon the Thracians. He defeated them in battle and 
from that time on plundered and ravaged them and continued to make war 
until Kyros wanted his army; then he went off, again for the purpose of 
making war, this time with Kyros. Now such conduct as this, in my opinion, 
reveals a man fond of war." 


Xenophon had already hinted at Klearchos' primary allegiance to warfare 
when he had Klearchos in his speech at Tarsos refer to his troops as his 
‘fatherland, friends, and allies’ (1.3.6: natpiða koi qU.ovc Kal ouuuäyous). 
In this obituary he suggests that such fondness for war bordered on an 
unhealthy passion through his repetition of the term piaomékeuos (2.6.1, 6, 7) 
and his suggestion that warfare constituted for Klearchos a kind of 
‘boyfriend or some other pleasure’ (2.6.6: mavducd i...GAAqv vw Tov). In 
addition to being such a lover of war, Klearchos apparently exhibited a 
similar fondness for danger that made him uniquely fitted for war (2.6.7: 
ToAEMUKOS dé ad tavty ÉdOKEL eivar StL qU.ok(vóvvós TE fv). 

While acknowledging Klearchos' fitness for war and command, 
Xenophon likewise notes Klearchos' obsessive demand for obedience 
(2.6.8): ‘He was also competent in impressing it upon those who were with 
him that Klearchos was to be obeyed (xetotéov ein Kasüpxw)”.* Xenophon 
then goes on to attribute the obedience of Klearchos’ men to his severity 
and violent form of discipline (2.6.9—12): 


He accomplished this result by being severe; for he was gloomy in 
appearance and harsh in voice, and he used to punish severely, sometimes 
in anger, so that there were times he regretted what he had done. Yet he 
also punished on ptinciple, for he believed there was no good in an army 
that went without punishment... In the midst of dangers, therefore, the 
soldiers were ready to obey him completely and chose no other; for they said 
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that at such times his gloominess appeared to be brightness in the faces of 
others, and his severity seemed to be confidence against the enemy, so that 
it appeared to be safety and no longer severity. But when they had got 
beyond the danger and could go off to serve under other commanders, 
many deserted him; for there was nothing pleasing about him, but he 
was always severe and savage with the result that the soldiers were 
disposed toward him in the way that boys are disposed toward their 
schoolmaster." 


Here Xenophon’s readers may recall his earlier accounts of Klearchos’ 
willingness to resort to violence to achieve his ends, when he attempted to 
force his men to move from Tarsos (1.3.1—2), flogged one of Menon's 
soldiers (1.5.11), or dealt blows to those Kyreians he viewed as slackers 
during a march through Babylonia (2.3.10—13).^ It is thus not surprising 
when Xenophon concludes that the men who followed Klearchos never 
did so out of friendship or good-will. Only those who were compelled to 
follow him yielded him complete obedience (2.6.13). One cannot help but 
be struck by the concatenation of terms in the obituary connected with 
obedience, fear, and severity, which together characterize Klearchos as a 
leader who lived for war and exercised a command that at once engendered 
terror and aimed to inculcate obedience (2.6.7—15).? 

Xenophon’s obituary of Klearchos might appear somewhat puzzling, 
because it seems to offer two unconnected representations of Klearchos. 
The first Klearchos, a mercenary in the truest sense of the word, offers 
allegiance neither to his own polis nor to his fellow Greeks in general and 
rather aligns himself with anyone capable of furthering his interests — 
meaning the Persians in Xenophon’s account. Then there is the other 
Klearchos, the severe Spartiate who is preoccupied with warfare, demands 
obedience, and is often duplicitous and violent in his interactions with his 
fellow Greeks.” As the portraits of several other Lakedaimonians in the 
Anabasis reveal, however, Klearchos is no aberrant Spartan — certainly 
not in Xenophon's corpus. Xenophon's Klearchos rather exemplifies a 
new kind of Lakedaimonian that figures increasingly in late-fifth and 
fourth-century works, particularly Xenophon's Hellenika, Anabasis, and 
Chapter 14 of the Lakedaimonion Politeia: the perfidious and domineering 
Spartan commander who rejects the traditional Spartan discipline in 
favor of the power and wealth that rule abroad entail.” In the Anabasis 
Xenophon expands this profile of Spartan leadership abroad by 
adding what I will call ‘the barbarian component’, that is, the Spartans’ 
pursuance of alliances with the barbarian to the detriment of their fellow 
Hellenes. 
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Cheirisophos: Spartiate official and Kyreian commander 

The next Spartan who figures prominently in the Anabasis is Cheirisophos, 
the commander who arrived in Kilikia in response to Kyros’ summons, 
along with seven hundred hoplites that he continued to command 
in Kyros’ army (1.4.3). As noted above, Xenophon, unlike Diodoros 
(14.19.45, 21.1—2), neither identifies Cheirisophos as an official agent of 
the Spartan government nor provides details concerning the nationality of 
the infantry he commanded. Xenophon’s treatment of Cheirisophos, in 
fact, furnishes little detail concerning this Spartan commander, despite 
Diodoros’ claim that Cheirisophos formally assumed command of the 
Kyreians immediately after Klearchos’ death (14.27.1). Xenophon rather 
suggests that Cheirisophos took formal charge of the mercenary army 
months later, when the Kyreians elected him as sole commander-in-chief 
(6.1.32), a post that he held for a matter of days before the force split into 
three parts (6.2.0—16). Cheirisophos’ death likewise receives scant 
attention from Xenophon, who merely records that the Spartan 
commander died under medical treatment for a fever soon after the 
contingents reunited (6.4.11). 

Between Xenophon's vague report of Cheirisophos' arrival in Kilikia 
(1.4.3) and his curt notice of Cheirisophos' death (6.4.11), Cheirisophos 
functions in the Anabasis as a rather colorless foil for Xenophon, especially 
in the latter’s account of the aftermath of Tissaphernes’ execution of 
Klearchos and the other Kyreian leaders. It is Xenophon the Athenian, 
rather than the Spartan Cheirisophos, who does the bulk of the talking and 
makes all of the important proposals regarding the Kyreians' retreat from 
their Persian enemies." Cheirisophos enters the picture briefly to 
commend Xenophon (3.1.45—6), to extol the merits of bravery and a 
glorious death (3.2.1—3), and to call for a vote on Xenophon's proposals 
(23.2.33), 

In Xenophon's description of the Kyreians’ ensuing struggles during 
their march to the coast in Book Four, Cheirisophos continues to compare 
unfavorably with his far more flexible and courageous Athenian counter- 
part. We learn, for example, that Xenophon quickly responded to the 
Persian Mithridates’ attack on the Kyreians by organizing a company of 
two hundred slingers and fifty cavalry, which helped to protect the Ten 
Thousand on their march (3.3.6-3.4.6; 3.4.16-17). According to 
Xenophon, when the Greeks later encountered the enemy occupying the 
spur of a mountain along the road by which they were to pass, 
Cheirisophos could only envision the need to drive the Persians from their 
position (3.4.37—40). Xenophon rather suggested that they should gain 
control over the summit of the mountain, and his brave and speedy march 
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with his troops successfully drove the enemy away and allowed the army 
under Cheirisophos to descend into the plain (3.4.41-3.5.1).” 

At first glance, Xenophon's depiction of Cheirisophos appears to have 
little in common with his characterization of Klearchos. Xenophon, 
however, calls attention to Cheirisophos' selfish disregard for his troops? 
welfare in his account of the Kyreians' difficult progress through deep 
snow after crossing the Euphrates (4.5.1—22).? According to Xenophon, 
Cheirisophos and the troops that pressed on with him at the head of the 
army managed to find quarters in a nearby village. Most of the soldiers, 
however, were unable to catch up with Cheirisophos because of illness 
and hunger and had to spend a rough night without food or fire, after 
which a good number perished or fell behind during the next day's march 
(4.5.4—15). Xenophon, who ttied to help the sick soldiers he encountered 
(4.5.7—8, 16—18), was later shocked to find comrades that had marched 
ahead lying down in the road in the snow, without a single guard posted to 
protect them (4.5.19). Although Xenophon never explicitly blames 
Cheirisophos for the hardships that the Kyreians experienced in their 
match through the snow, his belated notice of Cheirisophos' attempt to 
learn about the fate of the rearguard (4.5.22) emphasizes the Spartan 
commander's relative lack of concern for his comrades. Xenophon soon 
thereafter records Cheirisophos' display of yet another particularly Spartan 
quality — brutality — when he apparently struck the village chief who was 
serving as a guide (4.6.2—3).^* 

Except for these two instances, Cheirisophos generally emerges from 
the text as a seasoned commander who was neither imaginative nor 
notewotthy, especially in comparison with the Athenian Xenophon, whose 
intelligence and flexibility repeatedly saved the Kyreians from destruction. 
Granted, Xenophon's portrait of Cheirisophos offers a less overt critique 
of Spartan leadership than his treatment of Klearchos. Nevertheless, it 
repeatedly reveals his own bitterness, as an Athenian, toward Sparta's 
stranglehold over hegemony in the Aegean — an emotion that reappears at 
several points in the last few books of the Anabasis, as we shall see below. 
We receive the first glimpse of this attitude in Xenophon's treatment of the 
events that followed Klearchos' death. Xenophon makes it clear that he 
was the leader who encouraged the Kyreians and advised them to appoint 
generals and captains (3.1.15—45), who was able to consider more options 
than the Spartan default of a glorious death (cf. 3.2.3), and who decided 
how and where the army should proceed (3.2.7—32, 34-9).* Regardless of 
his preponderance of skill and common sense, Xenophon proposed that 
Cheirisophos should lead the force, not because he was an effective leader, 
but rather because he was a Spartan (3.2.37).% 
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Xenophon’s later account of Cheirisophos’ appointment as commander- 
in-chief of the Kyreians more clearly reveals his frustration concerning 
both this commander and Lakedaimonian domination in general (6.1.18—32). 
After they reached Sinope, the mercenaries decided that one commander 
would better manage the army's affairs than a number of different generals. 
They expressly urged Xenophon to undertake the command (6.1.19), and 
he was eager to accept their nomination (6.1.20—1). The Athenian leader, 
howevet, turned down the command in favor of Cheirisophos, who, it 
should be noted, had recently rejoined the force at Sinope after an absence 
of more than three months (6.1.15—16). Despite his earlier claims to 
friendship with Anaxibios, the Spartan nauarch, and his presumption that 
he would return speedily with ships to transport the Kyreians back to 
Greece (cf. 5.1.4; Diod. 14.30.4), Cheirisophos arrived far later than the 
Kyreians had expected (cf. 5.3.1) with nothing more than Anaxabios’ 
commendation and promise of pay once the force left the Euxine (6.1.16; 
cf. Diod. 14.31.3). 

Although Cheirisophos had left the Kyreians to their fate for an 
inexplicable number of months and still failed to aid their return to Greece, 
Xenophon urged the soldiers to elect him, because he believed that 
only the appointment of a Lakedaimonian would appease the Spartans 
(6.1.26—8):" 


Iam happy, soldiers, since I am a human being, to be honored by you, and 
Iam grateful also, and I pray that the gods may allow me to be the source 
of some benefit to you. Still, I think that for me to be preferred by you as 
commander, when a Lakedaimonian is at hand, is not expedient for you, 
for you would be less likely on this account to obtain any favor you might 
desire from the Lakedaimonians, and for myself, on the other hand, 
Ibelieve it is not altogether safe. For I see that the Lakedaimonians did not 
cease waging wat upon my fatherland until they had made the entire city 
acknowledge that the Lakedaimonians were their leaders also. But when the 
acknowledgment had been made, they at once ceased waging war and no 
longer besieged the city. Now if I, being aware of these things, should seem 
to be neutralizing their authority wherever I could, I realize that I might 
very quickly be recalled to reason on that point.” 


Cheirisophos, who was elected despite the Kyreians' anger at the absurdity 
of the situation (6.1.30—2), soon reinforced Xenophon's hints at the danger 
that disobedience to the Spartans could incur. He informed the Kyreians 
that they had actually benefited Xenophon by not electing him, because a 
report had reached Anaxibios concerning Xenophon’s interest in depriving 
the Lakedaimonians of the command over ‘Klearchos’ army’ (6.1.32: vo 
KAeópyov otpatetpatos; cf. 6.6.34). 
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The Spartan sea: Dexippos, Neon, Kleander, Anaxibios, 

and Aristarchos 

The dangers that the Spartans posed to the Kyreians — and to Xenophon 
in particular — were very real, as the Ten Thousand learned when they 
reached, oddly enough, the safety of the Black Sea. Indeed, Xenophon’s 
account of the return of the mercenaries to the Greek world seems almost 
counterintuitive. Instead of finding refuge, the mercenaries now found 
themselves forced to negotiate the perilous waters of Spartan hegemony, 
which endangered the Kyreians’ unity, safety, and survival far more than 
the barbarian enemies they had encountered on their march through the 
savage hinterland of the Persian Empire.” 

The Kyreians received their first taste of Spartan hospitality as soon as 
they reached the coast. After Cheirisophos left on his unsuccessful mission 
to procure ships from Anaxibios, the Kyreians obtained a penteconter 
from the people of Trapezos. They put this ship under the command of 
Dexippos, a Lakonian perzoz&os, whom Xenophon portrays as a self-serving 
and duplicitous adventurer.” Instead of using this warship to capture vessels 
to transport the Kyreians home, Dexippos promptly used the ship to slip 
out of the Euxine and thus forced the mercenaries to attempt the hazardous, 
if not impossible, return to Greece by land (5.1.15; cf. 5.3.1; 6.6.5, 17, 22— 
3). According to Cheirisophos, Dexippos was also later responsible for the 
slanderous report to Anaxibios that Xenophon was trying to undermine 
the Spartans’ command over the Ten Thousand (6.1.32; cf. 6.6.34). 

The Arabasis account suggests that Neon, a perioi&os from Messenian 
Asine who served under Cheirisophos, posed similar threats to both 
Xenophon himself (cf. 5.7.1—10) and the mercenaries.f! After the 
Arkadians and Achaians split off from the rest of the force, Xenophon 
expressed his wish to continue the journey home in company with 
Cheirisophos in order to ensure the safety of their soldiers (6.2.13). Neon, 
however, urged Xenophon to proceed independently, because he had 
heard from Cheirisophos that Kleandros, the Lakedaimonian governor at 
Byzantion, was coming to Kalpe Harbor with merchant vessels and men- 
of-war (6.2.13; cf. 6.4.18; 6.6.1). Neon ostensibly gave Xenophon this 
advice because he wanted to make sure that only he himself, Cheirisophos, 
and their men would have the opportunity to sail away upon Kleandros’ 
ships. Cheirisophos proved to be too emotionally weak to control Neon, 
and the latter’s scheme led to the further division of the Ten Thousand 
into three separate forces (6.2.13—16) that reunited only after Xenophon 
and his soldiers saved the beleaguered Arkadian and Achaian troops from 
the Thracians (6.3.1—6.4.8). 

Kleandros, the Spartan harmost, did eventually reach Kalpe Harbor, 
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but — reminiscent of Cheirisophos (cf. 6.1.16) — he arrived relatively empty- 
handed, with only two triremes (6.6.5). Kleandros, more importantly, 
seems to have been accompanied by the renegade Dexippos, who now 
even more seriously impeded the Kyreians' attempt to return home safely. 
Dexippos managed to get embroiled in a conflict that arose after some 
individual Kyreians had secured a large number of sheep and attempted to 
keep the plunder for themselves by promising some of the animals to him. 
Dexippos then attempted to drive away the soldiers who declared that the 
animals were the public property of the entire army and even falsely 
accused them of attempted robbery (6.6.5—6, 27—8). Apparently out 
of malice toward Xenophon (6.6.11, 15; cf. 6.1.32), Dexippos then 
precipitated a fight with these individuals that sent Kleandros running in 
fear (6.6.7). Kleandros, goaded on by Dexippos, next threatened to outlaw 
the Ten Thousand from the Spartan empire unless they handed over those 
men who had resisted the Lakonian perzoz&os (6.6.9). 

Granted, this brawl arose from a petty quarrel, and some of the 
commanders of the army made light of Kleandros’ threat. Nevertheless, 
Xenophon's report of his own speech to the Kyreians demonstrates that 
he, at least, understood the risks involved in incurring the hostility of 
Kleandros and the other Lakedaimonians operating in the Hellespontine 
region (6.6.12—14; cf. 6.6.9): 


Fellow soldiers, it seems to me that it is no trivial matter if Kleandros is to 
go away with such an intention as he has expressed. For Greck cities are 
now close by, but the Lakedaimonians are the lords of Hellas, and they are 
able — every single one of them — to accomplish in the cities whatever they 
please. If, then, this man begins by shutting us out of Byzantion and then 
sends orders to the other governors not to receive us into their cities, 
because we are disobedient to the Lakedaimonians and lawless; and if, 
further, this report about us teaches Anaxibios, their admiral, it will be 
difficult for us either to remain or to sail away, for at present the 
Lakedaimonians are supreme both on land and sea. The rest of us, then, 
must not be kept away from Greece for the sake of one ot two men, but we 
must obey whatever they command, for the cities from which we come 
likewise obey them. 


Through this rather stark portrait of Sparta's domination of Hellas, 
Xenophon suggests that a single Lakedaimonian commander could prove 
far more deadly and destructive than the hordes of barbarians that the 
Kyreians had encountered in their escape from the heart of the Persian 
Empire.® 

By heeding Xenophon’s and Kleandros’ repeated calls for obedience 
to the Spartans (cf. 6.6.13—14, 20, 26, 32), the Kyreians managed to 
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placate Kleandros. Xenophon then records Kleandros’s seemingly 
inexplicable volte-face toward the mercenaries. According to his account, 
the harmost who had just threatened to shut the mercenaries out of all the 
Greek cities rather suddenly shifted his allegiance away from Dexippos 
and declared his intention to join and lead the Ten Thousand back to 
Greece. When, however, the sacrifices he conducted proved unfavorable, 
he left the Kyreians to make their own way back to Greece, promising 
them a splendid reception when they reached Byzantion but offering them 
nothing in the way of tangible aid (6.6.34—6).56 

Such aid would have been welcome, because the Kyreians soon 
encountered even greater dangers at the hands of the Spartan nauarch, 
Anaxibios, another self-centered commander whose loyalties to the 
Persians outweighed his obligations to his fellow Greeks.’ Up to this point 
in the Anabasis, Anaxibios has only indirectly figured in the adventures of 
the Ten Thousand, but Xenophon has repeatedly hinted at his 
contributions to the Kyreians’ difficulties. It was Anaxibios who failed to 
supply his friend (gtdos), Cheirisophos, with ships to transport the 
mercenaries to Greece and sent him back to his comrades with nothing 
more than a vague promise of pay once they got outside the Euxine (5.1.4; 
6.1.16). Anaxibios later served as the sounding board for Dexippos’ 
slanderous accusation that Xenophon was attempting to deprive the 
Lakedaimonians of their command over the Ten Thousand (6.1.32). 
Xenophon again alludes to Anaxibios’ power to frustrate the Kyreians' 
return in his account of the speech he delivered after Kleandros threatened 
to outlaw them from the Greek cities under Spartan control. In that speech 
Xenophon ostensibly expressed his concern that the report of the 
mercenaries’ disobedience would reach Anaxibios, who would make it 
difficult for them either to remain or to sail away (6.6.13). 

When Xenophon finally brings Anaxibios directly into the Anabasis 
narrative, he immediately associates him with Pharnabazos, the Persian 
satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia. According to Xenophon, Pharnabazos 
promised to do everything that Anaxibios might require, if the Spartan 
nauarch would only remove the Kyreians from Asia (7.1.2)? After Anaxibios 
convinced them to cross from Chrysopolis to Byzantion, he refused to pay 
the mercenaries and immediately attempted to drive them out of the city 
(7.1.3—7; cf. 6.1.16). Soon thereafter, Anaxibios, with the help of his 
Lakedaimonian aide, Eteonikos, shut the Ten Thousand out of Byzantion 
and ordered their generals and captains to seek their provisions from the 
Thracians and then proceed to the Chersonese, where the Spartan general 
Kyniskos would hire them (7.1.7—13).? Xenophon later claims that Neon, 
the perioikos who had assumed Cheirisophos’ command (cf. 6.4.11), 
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supported this scheme in the hope that he would become leader of the 
Kyreians once they came under Lakedaimonian control (7.2.2). 

Xenophon next records the turmoil that ensued as the beleaguered 
mercenaries managed to storm Byzantion — turmoil that he himself 
managed to curtail (7.1.15—32). In his report of his own outrage at the 
terrible harm that his men experienced through Anaxibios’ deception 
(7.1.25: éEaxarouevor), Xenophon alludes once again to the Spartans’ 
reputation for perfidy.” Despite his righteous anger, Xenophon ostensibly 
managed to keep the Kyreians from plundering Byzantion and finding 
themselves in a deadly conflict with the Spartans and their allies. In his 
ensuing speech Xenophon once again reminded his angered soldiers that 
the Spartans, who had crushed their Athenian opponents in the 
Peloponnesian War, equally had the ability to deprive the Ten Thousand 
of the homeland that they had sought since Kyros’ death at Kounaxa 
(7.1.26—8): 


We shall be declared enemies of the Lakedaimonians and their allies. And 
what sort of war that will be one may conjecture, having seen and recalling 
to memory quite recent events. We Athenians entered into war against the 
Lakedaimonians and their allies with no fewer than three hundred triremes, 
some afloat and others in the dockyards, with an abundance of treasure 
already at hand in the city, and with a yearly revenue, deriving from home 
and foreign sources, of not less than a thousand talents. We ruled over all 
the islands and possessed numerous cities both in Asia and in Europe, 
amongst many others this very city of Byzantion also, where we now are, 
and yet we wete vanquished in the way that you know. What fate, now, may 
we expect to suffer, when the Lakedaimonians have not only their old allies 
but also the Athenians and all who at that time were allied with them, when 
Tissaphernes and all the rest of the barbarians on the seaboatd are our 
enemies, and most hostile of all the King himself, up yonder, whom we 
came to deprive of his empire, and to kill, if we could? With all these banded 
together against us, is there anyone so witless as to imagine that we will 
prevail?" 


Since the Lakedaimonians maintained a stranglehold on power, the 
mercenaries’ only hope lay in abject obedience to the Spartans’ will 
(7.1.30—1). Xenophon's description of the Kyreians’ helplessness in the 
face of Spartan opposition echoes his earlier pointed comments on the 
Peloponnesian War and Sparta's resulting hegemony in the Aegean.” His 
repeated appeal for obedience to the Lakedaimonians likewise recalls his 
previous allusions to the Spartans' insistence on the total compliance of 
their fellow Greeks to their authority.” Xenophon's Spartans, however, 
have not only reduced the other Greeks to submission but also seem to 
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have banded together with the Greeks’ Persian enemies in their assaults 
on the Kyreians (7.1.28). 

According to Xenophon, Anaxibios reiterated Xenophon’s call for 
obedience (zei8ouévoic) and then mentioned his intention to report the 
matter to the Spartan authorities, as if to remind the Kyreians of the 
hegemonic force that underpinned his power (7.1.34). He then, however, 
claimed that he himself would ‘devise whatever good counsel he could in 
their case’ (7.1.34: adrds BovAevoouo nepi adr@v 6 tı Sivatto åyaðóv). His idea 
of good counsel, however, involved closing Byzantion’s gates and 
proclaiming that any soldier caught inside the city would be sold as a slave 
(7.1.36). Xenophon makes it clear that Anaxibios’ actions destroyed what 
little unity the Ten Thousand still possessed. While the Kyreians’ generals 
quarreled about the mercenaries’ next course of action (7.2.2), many of the 
soldiers over time either sold their arms and sailed home or forged ties 
with people in the neighboring Greek cities (7.2.3). Xenophon claims that 
Anaxibios rejoiced at the news that the force was breaking up, for he 
believed that the continuation of this process would greatly please 
Pharnabazos (7.2.4). Anaxibios then ostensibly accelerated the destruction 
of the Ten Thousand by commanding Aristarchos, the new Spartan 
harmost of Byzantion, to sell into slavery the Kyreians that he found 
remaining in Byzantion. This order resulted in the enslavement of no less 
than four hundred sick and wounded mercenaries (7.2.6). 

In his final act within the Anabasis, Anaxibios, following in the footsteps 
of the inconsistent Kleandros (cf. 6.6.34—6), does an about-face in his 
attempt to unite the Kyreians and to facilitate their escape from Byzantion. 
Xenophon, howevet, attributes this seeming change in policy to Anaxibios' 
personal grudge against Pharnabazos and decision to use the mercenaries 
to threaten this Persian satrap, who had made Atistarchos his new Spartan 
associate (7.2.7—8; cf. 7.1.2). The situation that Xenophon describes at 
this point in the Anabasis cannot help but strike the reader as ironic. Thanks 
to the machinations and rivalries of these Spartan leaders, the Kyreians, 
who had only recently survived their harrowing journey through the 
Persian Empire, now found themselves forced to seek refuge back in Asia. 

Although Anaxibios was now out of the picture, Xenophon's account 
of the mercenaries’ interactions with Aristarchos suggests that even greater 
danger awaited the survivors of the Ten Thousand. Aristarchos, like 
Anaxibios, was persuaded by Pharnabazos to try to keep the mercenaries 
out of Asia (7.2.7, 12; cf. 7.1.2). Aristarchos, however, proved even 
harsher by dispensing with promises of payment and threatening to sink 
any ship that attempted to transport the Kyreians to Asia (7.2.12—13; 
cf. 7.1.3—4). Instead of allowing the Kyreians to cross safely over to Asia, 
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Aristarchos — like Anaxibios and Neon before him — attempted to force the 
mercenaries to make their way to the Chersonese and enter Spartan 
service.” According to Xenophon, Aristarchos said — not promised — that 
if the Kyreians heeded his command, he would not sell them anymore as 
he had at Byzantium (cf. 7.2.6), he would no longer ignore their need for 
provisions, and they would no longer be cheated (¢gaat1j}oe0801) but would 
receive pay (7.3.3). 

Xenophon emphasizes his own distrust of Aristarchos and his fear that 
the Kyreians would become trapped in the Chersonese, at the mercy of 
yet another Spartan harmost (7.3.3; cf. 7.2.15). He then records how the 
Kyreians decided to ignore the wishes of both Aristarchos and the perioikos 
Neon (7.3.7). Instead, they came to the perhaps surprising conclusion that 
their only option was to take service with another barbarian prince, the 
Odrysian Seuthes — a decision that brought them almost full circle to their 
original status at the beginning of the Anabasis (7.2.17—7.3.14). Again, one 
cannot fail to note the irony of this situation, as the Ten Thousand were 
forced by the Spartans — their fellow Greeks — to retreat from the seacoast 
that they had once viewed as their salvation and to seek refuge with a 
barbarian (7.3.12; cf. 4.7.21—6). 

Seuthes, howevet, reneged on his promise of full payment to the 
Kyreians (7.5.4—8, 16; cf. 7.2.35—6; 7.3.10). He soon attempted to force 
the mercenaries to enter the service of the Lakedaimonian Thibron, who 
had sent Charminos and Polynikos to hire this force to fight Tissaphernes 
(7.6.1—7; cf. Hell. 3.1.4—6). Seuthes not only promised to deliver the 
Kyreians over to the Lakedaimonians as if they were slaves (7.6.3: 
&xoótóo00, but he also entertained Thibron's representatives as a potential 
friend and ally (7.6.3: qikos te kal ovuuayxos). At both this dinner and a 
meeting between the Lakedaimonians and the Kyreians the following day, 
Seuthes ostensibly attempted to undermine Xenophon's leadership of the 
mercenaries and helped to foment the mercenaries’ questioning of 
Xenophon's loyalties (7.6.3—10). 

Xenophon records his own response to such attacks in a speech that 
emphasizes the harm that the Spartans had inflicted on the Ten Thousand 
(7.6.11—38). In his self-defense Xenophon specifically notes the key role 
that the harmost Aristarchos played in the mercenaries’ decision to seek 
refuge with the Thracian Seuthes (7.6.24—6; cf. 7.6.13—14): 


Recollect in what sort of difficulties you found yourselves, from which 
I delivered you to Seuthes. Did not the Lakedaimonian Aristarchos shut 
the gates and prevent you from entering Perinthos whenever you 
apptoached the city? So you encamped outside, under the sky, though it 
was midwinter, and you got your provisions at a market where the supplies 
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you saw wete scanty and scanty the means you had with which to purchase 
them. Yet you were compelled to remain upon the Thracian coast, for the 
triremes lying at anchor over against you prevented your passage across; 
and remaining there, you were of necessity in a hostile country, where there 
were many horsemen opposed to you and many peltasts; as for ourselves, 
we had a force of hoplites to be sure, with which we possibly could have 
gone in a body against the villages and seized a modicum of food at most; 
but we possessed no force with which we could have pursued and captured 
either slaves or cattle; for when I rejoined you, I found that you no longer 
had divisions either of cavalry or of peltasts.*” 


Since the Kyreians found themselves in such straits (êv tovadty &vayKy) as 
the result of the Spartans’ machinations, Xenophon claims that he had no 
choice but to conclude an alliance with the barbarian Seuthes (7.6.27). 

Although the disgruntled Kyreians decided to join Thibron’s campaign 
(7.6.40; cf. 7.6.8), Xenophon makes it clear that he had good reason to 
prefer refuge with the Thracian to service under the relentlessly hostile 
Lakedaimonians. While Xenophon had previously earned the enmity of 
Neon, Dexippos, and Aristarchos, it was now rumored that Thibron 
intended to put him to death (7.6.43—4).*' Seuthes, moreover, finally kept 
the promises he had made and agreed to pay the mercenaries (7.7.48—55).?? 
In the end, however, Xenophon decided to proceed with his men to 
Pergamon. There Thibron employed them to fight against two Persians 
who had not only aided Sparta during the last stages of the Peloponnesian 
War but who also figure prominently in the Anabasis as associates — or at 
least desired partners — of the Spartan commanders operating in the 
Hellespontine region: Tissaphernes and Pharnabazos (7.8.24; cf. Diod. 
14.37.4).5 


Spartan hegemony: The King’s Peace and the subjugation of Hellas 
With this surprisingly laconic conclusion Xenophon simultaneously brings 
his readers back full circle to the opening of the Anabasis and denies his 
Ten Thousand their long-desired homecoming." Xenophon’s Greek 
mercenaries leave the text essentially in the same position where they began 
it — ready to return to Asia to fight Persian enemies. Both the mercenaries 
and Xenophon's readers, however, now have a far clearer picture of 
the Spartans' involvement in the expedition. In place of his murky account 
of their links to Kyros in Book One, Xenophon here provides an 
unambiguous statement concerning the Spartans’ direct control of the 
Kyreians for their own ends after many previous but unsuccessful attempts 
to employ this mercenary force (7.8.24). At the same time, Xenophon 
provides a fitting conclusion to the critique of Spartan hegemony that 
began with his detailed treatment of the Kyreians’ initial foray into Persia. 
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From his introduction of Klearchos in Book One to his brief mention of 
Thibron at the conclusion of the Anabasis, Xenophon depicts the 
Lakedaimonians whom the mercenaries encountered on their adventures 
as duplicitous, divisive, and deadly. In their quest to satisfy their individual 
desires — whether for wealth, power, influence among the Persians, or 
opportunities for further command, the Spartans in the Anabasis repeatedly 
prove obstructive, endanger the mercenaries, and put an end to the 
katabasis of the Ten Thousand.** 

Indeed, it is the Lakedaimonian leaders in the Anabasis who appear to 
have posed the greatest threat to the unity that the Kyreians achieved, the 
Panhellenic ideal that they represented, and their very survival." As we 
have seen above, Xenophon has Klearchos play this key role in the first 
two books of the Anabasis, where he makes the Spartan commander 
responsible for both the mercenaries’ march against Kyros and their later 
entrapment in the heart of the Persian Empire (1.3.1—2.6.15). Several other 
Spartan commanders assume this role in the narrative after the Kyreians 
reach what we think will be the safety of the Black Sea. The dangers posed 
by the Spartans in the Anabasis thereafter escalate, beginning with 
Xenophon's account of the Lakedaimonian governor Kleandros' threat to 
issue a proclamation forbidding any of the Greek cities under Spartan 
control to receive the Kyreians (6.6.9; cf. 6.6.12—14). 

Far more destructive, of course, is Xenophon's Anaxibios, whose 
violent eviction of the Kyreians from Byzantion apparently hastened the 
disintegration of the force, as they almost took up arms against their fellow 
Greeks (7.1.15—31),? began to disperse in their search for survival or 
transport home, and saw hundreds of their comrades enslaved (7.2.3—6). 
Equally harmful is Aristarchos, the Spartan harmost who carried out the 
sale of these Kyreians with alacrity (7.2.6) and whom Xenophon holds 
responsible for the Kyreians’ attempt to seek refuge in Asia with Seuthes 
(7.2.15; 7.3.3—6; 7.6.14). Finally Aristarchos’ and the other Lakedaimonian 
leaders’ unrelenting attempts to force the mercenaries to proceed to the 
Chersonese make the Spartan Thibron’s takeover of the remnants of the 
Ten Thousand at the conclusion of the Anabasis (7.8.24) all but inevitable.” 

While these Lakedaimonians may seem to operate in the text as little 
more than opportunistic renegades, Xenophon makes it clear throughout 
his account that they represented two key and interrelated problems 
that Spartan hegemony posed for the Greeks and Hellenic unity — as 
embodied in the Anabasis by the Ten Thousand. The first of these is the 
issue of Spartan ‘friendship’ with the Persians, a topic that receives much 
attention in the Anabasis. While it is true that Xenophon understates the 
Spartans’ relationship with Kyros in this work, he cannot hide the fact that 
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the Spartans had once allied themselves to Kyros to defeat the Athenians 
(3.1.5) and alone among the Greeks officially supplied Kyros with soldiers 
and commanders (1.2.21; 1.4.2-3). What is far more striking, however, is 
the attention and detail that Xenophon gives to his accounts of the bonds 
that Klearchos, Anaxibios, and Aristarchos forged with individual Persians 
to the detriment of the Kyreians.?? 

Equally remarkable is Sparta’s looming presence throughout the 
Anabasis as a power that maintains its authority through fear, compulsion, 
and the reduction of its opponents to slavery — literally and figuratively.” 
One cannot help but be struck by Xenophon’s frequent use of forms of the 
verb mei®opat (to obey) and the noun åváykn (necessity/compulsion) in his 
accounts of individual Lakedaimonian leaders and his descriptions of 
Spartan hegemony following the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War.” 
Xenophon explicitly links these terms in his aforementioned obituary of 
Klearchos, where he claims that men never followed this Spartan leader out 
of friendship or good-will but rather offered him obedience only when 
placed under him by their cities, driven by their need, or bound by some 
other form of compulsion (2.6.13: ottweg dé À bd MOAEMS vevaynévo À VT 100 
detoOar À An tivi åvåyky KOTEXOHEVOL mapEinoav abt, oMddSea zeuopévouc 
éyofito). Xenophon again joins these terms in his account of Aristarchos’ 
attempt to force the Kyreians to proceed to the Chersonese. Here 
Xenophon records his own fear that the army, trapped and in dire need of 
provisions, would find it necessary to obey yet another Spartan harmost 
(7.2.15: ott’ &xi Xeppóvnoov éhOv KataKAELobfjvat EBovAEto kal TO otpátevpo év 
TOMA] onûver Tavtwv yevéoBor Évôa meiOeoBar uév åvåykn TH éket Gppoorfj). 
Similar to his account of Cheirisophos’ appointment as commander-in- 
chief of the Kyreians as a way to appease the Spartans (6.1.26—32; 
cf. 3.2.37), Xenophon in these passages suggests that the Spartans enjoyed 
hegemony not because they had been chosen to command but because 
their fellow Greeks had been compelled to render obedience.” 

Xenophon's repeated references to the Spartans’ ruthless drive for 
dominance over their fellow Greeks, when combined with the emphasis he 
places on their relations with the Greeks' Persian enemies, suggests that he 
is not simply criticizing the Lakedaimonians' treatment of the Kyreians 
or offering a general attack on Spartan hegemony. The Anabasis rather 
provides a focused critique of the foreign policy that the Spartans pursued 
after the ratification of the Peace of Antalkidas — or King's Peace — in 386 
(cf. Xen. Hell. 5.1.25—36). And it is in this turbulent period of increasing 
Spartan aggression that Xenophon likely composed at least the bulk of his 
Anabasis, as I have argued elsewhere.?* 

Xenophon’s description of Spartan hegemony in the Anabasis, in fact, 
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closely parallels Isokrates’ attack on the Peace of Antalkidas in his 
Panegyrikos of 380 BCE.” Isokrates contrasts the Spartans’ close relations 
with the Persians to their fellow Greeks’ — and especially the Athenians’ — 
inveterate enmity toward the barbarian.” Especially monstrous, in 
Isokrates’ eyes, is the Spartans’ policy of making war on their fellow 
Hellenes and alliances with the barbarian (4.128; cf. 4.85, 122-5, 131). 
At several points in the Panegyrikos, Isokrates even more closely parallels 
Xenophon when he indirectly accuses the Spartans of exercising a kind of 
tyrannical rule over their fellow Greeks in contradistinction to the 
Athenians, who ‘attached the Greek pokis to themselves by doing kindness, 
not by subduing them by force’ (4.80: xà mouetv ed tpooaydpevor tàs WALLS, 
GAN où Biq Kataotpepouevor). Acting as masters rather than leaders and 
exulting in their exercise of power (cf. 4.80—1, 104), Isokrates' Spartans are 
guilty not only of preventing the Greeks from governing themselves but 
even of compelling them to submit to slavery (4.127: àvaykótew dovrevew; 
cf. 4.85). 

Both the Anabasis and the Panegyrikos’ portraits of Spartan rule, in turn, 
bear close similarity to Diodoros’ later account of the Spartans’ harsh 
treatment of their allies and unjust wars against the Greeks following the 
ratification of the Peace in 386.% Diodoros, for example, describes the 
Lakedaimonians as ‘loving to command’ (15.5.1: quaapxoôvres), longing for 
their past domination over Hellas (15.5.1; cf. 15.9.5: ti 52 mooveyevnuévnv 
tis ‘EAüôos Suvaotelav étuxoBobvres), and preferring war by policy (15.5.1: 
Torewikol tats aiptoeow).”? Even more resonant, perhaps, is Diodoros’ 
description of Agesilaos II as a leader who — like his fellow Spartiate 
Klearchos (cf. Xen. An. 2.6.1—6) — was fond of war and clung to the 
Spartans’ dominance over the Greeks (15.19.4: quonôreuos fjv kai ths TOV 
"EXAjvov duvactetas dvtetxeto). In his account of Spartan foreign policy in 
the years following the King’s Peace, Diodoros also records how the 
Spartans forced the more important cities to submit (15.5.3), compelled 
the Mantineians to surrender to them and to raze their own city (15.12.2),'?! 
and coerced the people of Phleious to accept Spartan rule (15.19.3).' 
Finally, Diodoros explicitly accuses the Lakedaimonians of enslaving their 
fellow Greeks.'°° 

Xenophon, of course, does not provide a uniformly negative treatment 
of Spartan hegemony in his corpus. An obvious case in point is his 
Agesilaos, likely composed soon after the death of Agesilaos II in 360.'" In 
this encomiastic work Xenophon puts a positive spin on Agesilaos [Ps 
exploitation of the Peace of Antalkidas to enforce Sparta’s will among its 
Greek neighbors by attributing it to the king’s attachment to his comrades 
(2.21—2: quetaupia). Even here, however, Xenophon cannot conceal the 
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unpopularity of Agesilaos’ policies vis-à-vis the Korinthians, Thebans, and 
Phliasians.'? Likewise in his He/lenika Xenophon cannot hide the fact that 
the Greeks who consented to the terms of the Peace of Antalkidas of 386 
thereby formally recognized Artaxerxes’ control over the Greek po/eis 
in Asia. Even if Xenophon does not, like Diodoros (14.110.3—4), portray 
the Lakedaimonians as untroubled by the King's demand, he immediately 
notes Agesilaos’ zeal in observing the provisions of the Peace (Hel. 
5.1.31-3). 

It is in his He/lenika, the bulk of which was completed in 362 BCE, that 
we finally encounter explicit critique of both the King’s Peace and the 
Spartans’ exploitation of its provisions to dominate their fellow Greeks. ^ 
In the fifth and sixth books of this work, Xenophon charts the 
Lakedaimonians’ manipulation of their rapprochement with the Persians 
in pursuit of divisive and self-serving policies.” Xenophon here reveals 
even the Lakedaimonians’ — and likely his own — qualms concerning their 
unnecessary provocation of the Phliasians in 381 (Hel. 5.3.16).* Even 
more noteworthy is Xenophon’s unvarnished statement concerning the 
leverage that the Peace of Antalkidas provided for the Spartans in their 
relations with the Korinthians, Thebans, Argives, and Mantineians (/7e// 
5.1.36—5.2.1):? 


Now while in the war the Lakedaimonians were holding their own against 
their antagonists, they became far more successful as a result of the so-called 
Peace of Antalkidas. For by becoming champions of the peace sent down 
by the King and by establishing autonomy in the cities, they gained an 
additional ally in Korinth, made the Boiotian cities independent of the 
Thebans — something that they had long desired, and they also put a stop 
to the Argives’ attempt to make Korinth their own by threatening to call out 
the ban against them if they did not depart from Korinth. Since these things 
had proceeded as they desired, the Lakedaimonians resolved that in the case 
of all of their allies which had been hostile during the war and more well- 
disposed toward the enemy than toward Lakedaimon, to punish them and 
to tender them unable to be disloyal. First, therefore, they sent to the 
Mantineians and ordered them to tear down their wall..." 


Xenophon, however, already addresses in the Anabasis — albeit more 
obliquely — the dangers that Spartan foreign policy entailed. Here, in his 
dual focus on the Lakedaimonians' pursuit of ‘friendship’ with the 
barbarian and their fear- and compulsion-induced hegemony, Xenophon 
reveals the ugly reality that lay behind the ‘moralizing language of 
friendship’ with which Agesilaos clothed his enforcement of the Peace of 
Antalkidas and which Xenophon himself weakly defends in his Agesilaos 
(2.21—2).!!! In that encomium, as mentioned above, Xenophon claims that 
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Agesilaos’ attachment to his comrades (qtdetoipia) was manifestly 
responsible for his forced restoration of oligarchic exiles to Korinth, 
Thebes, and Phleious as well as his repeated expeditions against Thebes.” 

Instead of these oligarchic exiles, we meet in the Anabasis a series of 
Persians whose value as ‘friends’ trumps the needs, unity, and safety of the 
Kyreians under the command of a variety of Spartan leaders. The setting 
has also changed, and Xenophon in the Anabasis talks about ‘friendship’ 
(pia) rather than attachment to one’s comrades (qudetaipta). The Anabasis, 
nevertheless, reveals that already in the late 380s Xenophon viewed Spartan 
‘friendship’ as intimately intertwined with domination and believed that all 
such relationships ultimately served the Lakedaimonians’ overarching drive 
to gain and maintain their hegemony.” 


Notes 

! Dillery (1995, 59-98) discusses the influence of panhellenic thought on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. See also Rood 2004, who addresses the tension in the Anabasis between 
appeals to panhellenism and the disunity that Sparta’s particular brand of hegemony 
spurred. 

2 Cf. Dillery 1995, 101-2. 

? On Sparta's bonds of xenia with Kyros, see Diod. 14.19.4; Plut. Artax. 6.3. For 
the view that the Spartans and Kyros jointly planned the expedition against Artaxerxes, 
see Isok. 8.98; 12.104—5; cf. 5.95—7; Diod. 14.11.2 (= FGrH 70 F 70). 

^ On the Spartans’ continuous interest in maintaining oversight of the Kyreians, see 
Millender 2006, 239—45. 

? On Xenophon's focus on individuals, see Dillery 1995, esp. 71—7, 164-76, 236. 

* As Tuplin (2004, 26) argues, ‘the view of Xenophon as a thoughtless and uncritical 
admirer of all things Spartan cannot (or should not) survive a careful reading of the 
Hellenica...or indeed various parts of the Anabasis. See also Tuplin 1993, esp. 31, 163—5; 
1994. 

7 Dillery 1995, esp. 6, 15-16, 100, 118-19, 160—71, 192—237. 

* Humble 1997, 1999, 2004. See also Higgins 1977, 65—75; Proietti 1987; Laforse 
1997; Badian 2004, 47—9, 51; Stanke 2006, 72-135; Harman 2012, 328-48. 

? Dillery 1995, 16. C£. Tuplin 1993, esp. 163—4; 1994, 133; 2004, 26; Humble 1997; 
2004, 216, 226. 

? See Millender 2012. As Humble (1997, 26-31) points out, there is little consensus 
on the dating of the Anabasis. Humble argues that ‘the most that can be said with any 
degree of surety is that the work was likely written sometime after the late 380s and 
before HG 3.1.2’ (31). For the pre-380 dating of the Anabasis, see, e.g., MacLaren 
1934, 246—7; Breitenbach 1967, 1641—2; Perlman 1976—7, 245 n. 10. For the view that 
Xenophon wrote the Anabasis in the early 360s, see, e.g., Korte 1922, 16; Dillery 1995, 
59, 94; Cawkwell 2004. 

!" On Diodoros (Ephoros’) insistence on identifying these soldiers as 
Lakedaimonians, see Stylianou 2004, 86—7, 94. For the view that these hoplites were 
Peloponnesian mercenaries, see Roy 1967, 300; Cartledge 2002, 272; Herman 1987, 
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100. 

12 Stylianou (2004, esp. 83-4, 94) notes Xenophon’s lack of clarity concerning both 
the extent and chronology of the Spartans’ involvement in Kyros’ rebellion. See also 
Parke 1933, 26; Lewis 1977, 138 n. 14; Hornblower 2004, 258. 

13 Cf. Xen. An. 1.2.1, 9; 2.6.3-5. See also Diod. 14.12.7—9; Polyain. 2.2.2-3. 
On Klearchos' exile, see Xen. An. 2.6.2—4; Diod. 14.12.2-7; Polyain. 2.2.6—10. 
For the various theories concerning his exile, see Best 1969, 51—2; Mitchell 1997, 83; 
Laforse 2000, 75—6; Bassett 2001. Bassett, who offers sound reasons for privileging 
Diodoros over Xenophon, argues (9; cf. 13) that *Xenophon has not merely omitted 
significant detail here, which is his most common method of dealing with unpleasant 
realities, but has actively attempted to re-write the portrait to cover unpalatable aspects 
of Clearchus' career’. See also Parke 1930, 57; Westlake 1987. 

See Stylianou (2004, 86—7), who notes that Xenophon leads his reader to assume 
that the seven hundred hoplites who accompanied Cheirisophos ‘were mercenaries 
who merely hitched a lift to Cilicia on the Spartan vessels’. 

55 See Millender 2012, 391, 395—6. For Klearchos’ hiring of mercenaries, see also 
Xen. An. 1.2.1, 2.6.4—5; cf. Diod. 14.12.9. Xenophon suggests that the two men did 
establish a xenia (An. 1.3.2—6). See Herman 1987, 17—18, 45, 91, 99, 100, 119—21, 126. 

16 C£. Diod. 14.19.4, 21.1—2. On the covert nature of the Spartans’ support for 
Kyros, see Cartledge 1987, 191, 320—1, 352. 

17 For a detailed analysis of Xenophon's treatment of Klearchos, see Millender 
2012, 380—98. 

18 C£. Diod. 14.26.6-7. Xenophon demonstrates Klearchos’ prominent position 
in his accounts of the trial of Orontas (An. 1.6, esp. 1.6.5, 9) and the battle at Kounaxa 
(An. 1.7.1; 1.8.4—5, 12-13; 1.10.14; cf. Diod. 14.22.5, 23.1, 24.2—5). See also Xenophon’s 
claim that Klearchos was the only one of Kyros' generals who knew the real aim of 
the campaign (An. 3.1.10). On Kyros’ preferential treatment of Klearchos, see, esp., 
Roisman (1985—8, 33-8), who argues that Klearchos came to occupy the leading 
position in the force after quelling the revolt at Tarsos (cf. Xen. An. 1.3). Cf. Westlake 
1987, 246. See also Roy 1967, 292—3; Herman 1987, 100; Trundle 2004, 139. 

1 Cf. Humble 1997, 63; Millender 2012, 381—2. 

? See Millender 2006, 241; 2012, 382, 395. 

?! See Hamilton 1979, 106; Poralla 1985 no. 425; Cartledge 1987, 191, 320—1, 352; 
Bassett 2001, 10—12; Millender 2006, 240—1. See also Roy (1967, 300), who suggests 
that the Spartans might have connived at Klearchos' recruiting in the Chersonese but 
later (308) claims that he operated without Spartan authority. Contra Humble (1997, 
63 n. 66) who argues that Xenophon's account in the Anabasis ‘provides evidence 
strongly opposing any continuing connection between Clearchus and Sparta". 

2 See Roy 1967, 299—300; Stylianou 2004, 83; Millender 2006, 240-1. 

? See Millender 2006, 241. On the likelihood that the Spartans were awate of 
Kyros' plans and shared them with Klearchos, see Bassett 2001, 12; Roisman 1985—8, 
38 n. 22; Stylianou 2004, 83, 87. Stylianou (2004, 83) also rightly notes that Kyros, 
who was dependent upon Spartan aid, would not have formed such a connection with 
Klearchos unless the Spartan authorities had reconciled with Klearchos and lifted his 
death sentence. 

# On this episode, cf. Millender 2012, 383—4, 389—93. 

? On Klearchos’ repeated use of deception in his relations with both Greeks and 
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barbarians, see Hirsch 1985, 23-5; Millender 2012, 380-98. On the major role that the 
motif of deceit plays in the Anabasis, see Wencis 1977, 44-9; Hirsch 1985, 14-38. 

76 Xen. An. 1.3.5—6: kai otsote pe? oddels (c yò "EXAnvac åyayòv eic tovs 
BapBüpous, npoðoùs toùs "EXAnvac tv TOV PapBdpwv quaiav eiAOuny, GAM Tel dues épol 
oùk eb€Aete zte(O0go0ot, éy@ oov bytv Épouas kal Ó ti Gv dén MElLoopar. vopitw yao opc uol 
eivor Kal matpiða Kat plaovs kot ounUaxous, Kal oùv bptv pev dv otar Etvas Tiros óxov 
àv Ô, bpdv dé Épnuos dv oùk dv ucavóc otar elvat ott’ Gv plaov dGpEAfjoat Ob’ äv éx0póv 
GAeEaoBaL. óc uod obv idvtog önn äv kal bets otto viv yvounv Éxexe. On this speech, 
see Millender 2012, 383, 392-3. (Translations in this chapter are my own.) 

?' Cf. Millender 2012, 383-4. For a more positive view of Klearchos’ conduct at 
Tarsos, see Roisman 1985-8, 35-6. 

*8 Cf. Millender 2012, 388-9. On fifth-century Athenian treatments of Spartans as 
deceptive and treacherous, see Bradford 1994; Tuplin 1994, 158; Millender 1996, 
182-3, 185—208, 320-7; Hesk 2000, 26—40, 64-84. Millender (2002) examines 
Athenian characterizations of Spartans as lawless. 

? See Millender 2012, 380-98. See also Nussbaum (1967, 127) and Hirsch (1985, 
24—5, 28), who notes Klearchos’ decision to put friendship with the barbarian before 
the interests of his fellow Greeks. Hirsch (25), however, argues less persuasively that 
Xenophon does not disparage the Spartan on this account. 

°° Xenophon also notes Kyros’ xenia with Sophainetos the Stymphalian and 
Socrates the Achaian (1.1.11). See Millender 2012, 391, 395-6. 

31 See Westlake (1987, 242-3), who privileges Diodoros’ claim that all of the Greek 
commanders were privy to Kyros' real plan (14.19.9) over Xenophon's account of 
Kleatchos' unique position among the Kyreians. See also Roisman 1985-8, 38 n. 22; 
Millender 2012, 392. 

9? Xen. An. 1.7.1; 1.8.4—5, 12-13; 1.10.14. C£. Diod. 14.22.5, 23.1, 24.25, 
Cf. Millender 2012, 393—4. On Klearchos' preeminent authority and status among 
Kyros’ generals, see, esp., Roisman 1985-8, 31—41. 

? Cf. Millender 2012, 383-4, 394. 

? Cf. Millender 2012, 384—5, 394. 

3 Xen. An. 2.1.4: tabta åkovoavtes oi otpatnyol Kal où GÀXov “Enves ztvvOavópuevot 
Bapéws Épepov. KAéapyoc è vóàe euxev: AAN qere èv Kôpos Civ’ émet Sé vereAeUtrkev, 
ànmayyéAete Apralo Ste hpets vikOpev ve Paorkéa kat, óc ópüre, ovdels ÉTL uv perat, 
kal, ei u) dueîs TAOere, éxopevópeOo dv émi Paorkéa. &ayyeXXópne0o dé Apto, àv évOdde 
EAOn, eic TOV 0póvov TOV Baoiherov KaBLEV odtÓv. .. 

% On the lethal combination of jealousy, self-interest, and poor diplomacy that led 
to Klearchos' execution, see Humble 1997, 76—80; Millender 2012, 385—6, 396—8. 
Contra Roisman (1985—8, 46—50), who defends Klearchos against Xenophon’s negative 
account. 

37 See Nussbaum 1967, 119—20, 139; Hirsch 1985, 27-8; Humble 1997, 76—7, 79. 

3$ Xen. An. 2.5.27—9: èk tovtov 51 TOV Adywv 6 Tuooaqéovnc PLAOPPOVOULEVOS TÔTE 
uèv pévew TE adtov ék£Aeve kal oovósurvov éxoujoato. Tf dé botepaia 6 KAéapyoc ÉABDV 
ri 10 otpatóneðov fós v fjv ztüàvv GiAtKds oldpevos Svaketoba TH Tiocapépve Kal à 
Ekeyev ékevos dmi]yyeAAev, Éqn ve xpfvor tévau mapa Tiovapépvnv obs ékéAevev, kal ot dv 
éheyxO@ou SraPdArovtes TOV ‘EAANVEV, Gc zpoóótac adtods kal kokóvouc toic "EAAnow 
Svtas Tuuwpnôfvas. dronteue Ó& civar TOV OvaBóAAovra Mévova, Eds abtTov Kat 
Ovyyeyevnuévov Tiooagépvet pet Apraiov Kat otaoudtovta adt® kal éxifjovAevovra, Óztoc 
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TÒ OTPÉTEUUO ÜTAV zpóc GbTOV Aaov qoc À Tiovapépves. EBovAEtO SË Kal KA€EAOXOS 
ünav TO orpárevpo ztpóc éavtóv Éyew TI yvouny Kal TOÙS TapAAUTOBVTUS ÉKTODY eivat. 

# Cf. Millender 2012, 398. 

Xen. An. 2.6.1—6: ...KAéapyoc ópoAoyovuévoc êk TÉVTHV TOV ÉUTELPOS adtod 
éxovtwv ddEas yevéoOat àvip Kal zxtoXenukóc Kal PLAOMOAEpOS EOXATWS. kal yàp di) Éoc pv 
TMOMELOS Tv Tots Aakeðaruoviors xpóc TODS AOjValous Tapéuevev, ÉTELDN È ciorivy ÉVÉVETO, 
meloas tiv adtod xóAw ws oi OpQkec GdiKobot tos “EAAnvas kal SiampaEdpEevos ws 
édUvato Tapd TOV éqópov téner WS Tokeunowv tots drèp Xeppovýoov koi ITeptv0ov 
OpgElv. éxei 58 petayvovtes mws où épopor Tóm £&o Svtoc ånootpégew TOV ÉTELPOVTO EE 
’I08uoû, évtatOa ovKétt melOetat, GAM Gero zÀAéov eic “EAAtjomovtov. k tovtov Kal 
£avatwOy oxó TOV év TaAGOTY TEAOV ðs GsteLWOv. on SE puyàs ðv Epyetar tod KOpov, koi 
ôxoiois uèv AOyous Éxevoe KOpov ğan yéypamtat, SiSwou dé aot Kôpos uwplovc óopeukcovc: 
6 dé Xov ovk Ext HaOUELAV ÉTOUTETO, GAN A200 rovrov TOV YONHUATWV OVAAEEAS otpåtevua 
émonepet toîs OpgEt, Kal yn te évixnoe Kal dd tovtov 5} Éqepe Kal Hye TOUTOUS Kai 
TOAEH@v Sieyeveto u£ypu Kôpos ÉdenOn tod otpatevpatos: tote dé ATAABEV ðs Edv ékelvo 
að TOAELTOMV. TadtA ov MLAOTOAELOV por Soket dvàpoc Zoya elvat... 

“ On Klearchos' passion for war, see Humble 1997, 64-5; Millender 2012, 386-8. 

? Cf. Millender 2012, 388. See also Gray (2011, 15-18, 30-4, 37-8, 180-96) on 
Xenophon’s interest in the issue of obedience. 

^ Xen. An. 2.6.9-12: tobto ©’ noiet êk 100 yaherdc civar Kal yàp ópàv otvyvóc fiv 
ico Th qovfj TPUXUS, ékóXaté ve Loxvpóc, Kal ópyf viote, Ws Kal adT nevopiéAew #00 Ste. 
kal yvoun à ékóAatGev: dkoAdotov yàp OTPAaTEUUATOS OvdEV yeto ÓqeXoc eivai, GAAG kal 
Aéyew adtov ~pacav ws 8£ov TOV orpatuotnv poBEtOBAL HÂAAOV TOV (pyovta Tj TOUS 
oAeplous, ei uéAXov À quAakds QUAGEEL À qU«ov pÉEEOPAL À Ampogaciotus iévat TPÔS 
tovs mokeutous. v èv otv Tots óewoic T[0eXov adtod dKovew oqóópo Kal OdK EAAOV 
Tipotvro ot otpatidtav Kal yàp TO otvyvóv TOTE qouópóv aŭto Tév Tots GAAOLS MEOGWTOLS T 
épacav patvecbar Kal tO xaAezxóv ppwpuévov zpóc TOUS MOAEpioUS ÉÔOKEL elvat, OTE 
OWTPLOV, OVKETL xaAexóv éE—atveto: Ste & £Ec tod dewod yévowto kal ÉEein med¢ GAXov 
dpEopEevous devant, TOAAOL adTOV ÓméAseuxov: TO yàp éxbopu OK eiyev, GAN Gel YaAETOS 
fjv koi uós: ote SéKewto MPds AdTOV OÙ OTEATLOTAL domEp xotóec xpóc SLSdOKAAOV. 

^ On Klearchos’ tendency to resort to force and violence, see Humble 1997, 70-1; 
Millender 2012, 387-8. See also Braun 2004, 101, who argues that Klearchos exceeded 
his authority when he flogged one of Menon’s soldiers. 

5 On Xenophon's unflattering portrayal of Klearchos, see Nussbaum 1967, 118— 
20, 138-9; Higgins 1977, 87; Hirsch 1985, 28; Humble 1997, 63-80; Braun 2004; 
Millender 2012, 380—98. Contra Parke (1930, 57) and Bigwood (1983, 345-6). Roisman 
(1985-8) views Xenophon's obituary of Klearchos (Az. 2.6.1—15) as much more 
negative than his earlier depictions of Klearchos. 

^6 For Spartan duplicity, see, supra, n. 28. For examples of such violence, see Hdt. 
6.75 (Kleomenes); Thouk. 3.32.1—2 (Alkidas); 4.130.4 (Polydamidas), 8.84.2—3 
(Astyochos); Xen. Hell. 6.2.15, 18-19 (Mnasippos); Plut. Lys. 15.7 (Kallibios). On the 
Spartans' severe discipline and violent treatment of other Greeks, see Hornblower 
2000. 

^' Cf. Xen. Hell. 3.1.8 (Thibron); 3.1.9—27, 3.2.8-11, 4.3.2 (Derkylidas). For a 
detailed discussion of the changing nature of Spartan leadership following the 
Lakedaimonians’ victory over the Athenians, see Hodkinson 1993. 

^5 Xenophon only indirectly notes Cheirisophos' leadership of the Kyreians 
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following Klearchos’ death (cf. An. 3.1.45—7; 3.2.2-3, 33, 37; 3.3.3; 3.4.38; 4.1.6—7, 
15). On Xenophon’s and Diodoros’ different accounts of Cheirisophos' status, see 
Roy 1967, 293-4; Westlake 1987, 246; Humble 1997, 87 n. 153; Cawkwell 2004, 62-3. 

# On Xenophon's treatment of Cheirisophos’ death, see Cawkwell 2004, 63. 

50 See Xen. An. 3.1.15—45; 3.2.7—39. See Humble 1997, 49-53, 83—4; Cawkwell 
2004, 60—3. 

*! Cf. Humble (1997, 83-4), who argues that Cheirisophos’ commonplace about a 
glorious death ‘would surely appeal more to a group of like-minded Spartiates or even 
to a citizen army watching the enemy approach its city walls than to a group of 
mercenaries’. Cawkwell (2004, 63) rightly calls Cheirisophos' short speech on their 
terrible situation at 3.2.1—3 ‘a ponderous statement of the obvious’ but fails to note 
the Spartan's limited focus on bravery. See also Nussbaum 1967, 117. 

? See also Xen. An. 4.1.16—22; 4.2.8—21; 4.3.16—21, 24—34; 4.6.4—21; 4.7.1-14; 
4.8.10—19. On the contrast that Xenophon sets up between himself and the less 
flexible Cheitisophos, see Nussbaum 1967, 117, 121; Humble 1997, 81-92; Cawkwell 
2004, 60. 

53 Contra Humble (1997, 88-9), who argues that Cheirisophos’ loyalty to the army 
is ‘perhaps his most conspicuous trait as a general’. 

# C£. Xen. Lak. Pol. 2.2, 9; 6.2; cf. 8.1-2. See Humble 1997, 85. On the Spartans’ 
tendency to use the ‘stick’ when abroad, see, more generally, Hornblower 2000. It 
should be noted that Xenophon admits that he himself struck disobedient soldiers, but 
he makes it clear that he used physical force only in emergency situations, such as 
when he punished a soldier who was trying to bury alive one of his sick comrades 
(An. 5.8). See Nussbaum 1967, 111-16; Humble 1997, 53-4. 

5 On Xenophon’s depiction of himself as the ideal leader, see Nussbaum 1967, 
110-46; Humble 1997, 49-62; Cawkwell 2004. 

56 As Cawkwell (2004, 63) notes, Xenophon does not specify if Cheirisophos was 
to setve as leader of the whole force or merely to be at the front of the column. On 
his hints concerning Cheirisophos' leadership, see, supra, n. 48. 

57 See Humble 1997, 87, 95-6. 

58 Xen. An. 6.1.26—8: "Eyó, à ávópec, Sopa pev bey’ ouv tudpevos, eieo ávOpomóc 
ein, kal xaou exw kal evyopat doûvai por tos Beods attóv twos duîv åyaðoð yevéoðar 


TO pEVTOL Ene TPOKOLOFVvat bo’ ouv Goxovta Aakeðaryoviov åvõpòs TAPOVTOS OÙTE Buty LOL 
Soke? ouupépov Eva, GAN fiov dv Sud TOÛTO vuyyàvew, et tL d€oL0He rap’ adTOV: poi TE 
avd où xávv tt vouitw åopalès eivat toOto: pÔ yàp Sti Kal TH rated. pov où zpóo0ev 
émavoavto TOAEUOÔVTES mplv éxoltnoav x&oov tiv HOW Sporoyetv AakedSatpovious kal 
avtav tyendvas eva. tel 58 TOÔTO MpoAdynoay, evOds éxavoavto TOAELOÔVTES Kal OÙKÉTL 
zépa éxoAópknoav TV ztóAw. ei o0v Tata pôv yò 6okoinv óxov Suvainny évtad0’ Gkupov 
motety TÒ éketvov Elu, éketvo évvoó ur] Ato dv tax) ooqpovioOetnv. 

*? C£. Millender 2012, 408-9. The Kyreians also encountered a number of Greek 
communities on the southern shore of the Black Sea that failed to aid them (cf., esp., 
Xen. An. 5.6.21, 35). On the dangers posed by the Spartans, see Hirsch 1985, 33; 
Tuplin 1994, 133, 166 n. 10; Dillery 1995, 94, 101; Ma 2004, 335; Rood 2004. See also 
Rood (2005, 208-9), who discusses the dangers that the Kyreians encountered after 
they reached the sea and the effects of such dangers on their relative unity. 

® On Dexippos' status and tole in the Anabasis, see Millender 2006, 242. See also 
Stronk 1995, 122-6. 
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61 For Neon the Asinaian, see Xen. An. 5.3.4; 5.6.36; 5.7.1; 6.2.13; 6.4.11, 23; 6.5.4; 
7.1.40; 7.2.1—2, 11, 17, 29; 7.3.2, 7. Neon, like his commander, Cheirisophos, compares 
rather unfavorably in the text with Xenophon (cf. Xen. An. 6.4.23—6; 6.5.4). See 
Nussbaum 1967, 135—7; Tuplin 1994, 166 n. 10; Cawkwell 2004, 49—50; Roy 2004, 
281. See also Stronk 1995, 89, 105—6, 171—2. 

9? As Humble (1997, 56—7) has shown, Xenophon was concerned with the 
Kyreians' unity, for he rightly believed that their great number ensured their safety. 
See, e.g, Xen. An. 5.6.12—13, 32. 

& Roisman's (1988, 81—2) argument that Kleandros was merely on a ‘fact-finding 
mission’ fails to account for Xenophon's focus on Kleandtos' failure to bring as many 
ships as he was reputed to be bringing to the Kyreians. See Humble 1997, 100 and 
n. 199. 

65 Xen. An. 6.6.12—14: "Q &vàpec otpotu tau, uol 58 oùôëv qaüXov Goket eivai TO 
zp&ypa, ei iptv ottws yov tv yvounv Kkéavôpos dsterow bomep AéyeL. elol uèv yàp éyyoc 
ai EAAnvidec mores: Tfjg ó£ ‘EAAGÔOS Aakeðaryóvior xposotrjkacww: ikavoi dé eot kal etc 
Ékaotos Aokeóowioviov év tats xóXeow 6 Tu BOUAOVTAL SLATEUTTEOBOL. ei OÙV ODTOS TPATOV 
uev quûs Butavtiov dztokAetost, éevta 6$ tots GAhots Gopootots tapayyenet eic tàs móres 
un 6&yeo0au ws dttotobvtas Aakedatpoviots kal &vopous Svtas, ëtt ÕÈ zpóc AvaEiBLov TOV 
vovopxov obtos 6 Adyos mepi fiv HEEL, yarerov gota kal pévew Kal åmonhetv Kal yàp èv 
Th yf &pxovot Aakedatpoviot Kal év tf Oarkatty tov vOv xpóvov. oükouv Sel ote vòs &vópoc 
éveka oùte volv Muôs vob GAAOouG Ths “EAAGSoc ånéyeoðar, AAAA TELOTÉOV Ó Tu Gv KeAEVWOU 
Kal yàp at móňeis ud O0ev ÉOUÈV nelðovtar adtots. 

65 Cf. Millender 2012, 400-1. 

% As Humble (1997, 100-3) notes, Kleandros later aided Xenophon and the 
mercenaties in many ways. After supporting them at Kalpe Harbor, Kleandros became 
Xenophon’s xenos (An. 6.6.35; 7.1.8), advised Xenophon to stay with his army until the 
mercenaries left Byzantion (An. 7.1.8—9), persuaded Anaxibios to allow Xenophon 
to sail home from Byzantion (Az. 7.1.39), and cared for the sick Kyreians at Byzantion 
(An. 7.2.6). Nevertheless, Humble's view of Kleandros as a generally positive character 
in the Anabasis seems a bit strong, considering his willingness to trust Dexippos, his 
hasty condemnation of the Kyreians, and his equally hasty change of policy toward the 
mercenaries. 

5 On Xenophon’s treatment of Anaxibios as a gullible, greedy, and inconsistent 
leader, see Humble 1997, 94-100. See also Millender (2012, 401-3), who focuses on 
Anaxibios’ perfidy and greater loyalty to the Greeks’ Persian enemies. For a more 
positive view of Anaxibios, see Roisman (1988), who questions many aspects of 
Xenophon’s portrayal of Anaxibios, including the nauarch’s relationship with the 
Persian Pharnabazos. 

55 Roisman (1988, 81) less plausibly argues that Anaxibios was not acting in 
opposition to the Kyreians but rather was using caution, because he was uncertain 
about the Kyreians' future plans. 

© Cf. Xen. An. 6.4.23—6.5.32. See Humble 1997, 96-8; Azoulay 2004, 383; 
Millender 2012, 401. Roisman (1988, esp. 86—7) questions Xenophon's linkage 
between Anaxibios' treatment of the Kyreians and Pharnabazos’ bribery. 

7 On Eteonikos, see also Xen. Hell. 1.1.32; 1.6.26—38; 2.1.1—10; 2.2.5; 5.1.1, 13. 
See Stronk 1995, 147—8. On Kyniskos, see Stronk 1995, 151. 

71 On Neon’s ties to the Spartan authorities, see Roy 2004, 281. 
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72 See, supra, n. 28. 

75 Xen. An. 7.1.26—8: nokëuor uev &oópue0o. dxoóeóevyuévov Aakeðaruoviors kal tots 
OVEUGXOLS. otos Se xóAeuoc Qv yÉvouro eikáģe ài] züpsotw, EopaKkdtas kot åvauvnobðévtas 
tà vOv St veyevmuévo. muets yao oi AOnvotor TA0o0nev eig TOV móňepov TOV stpóc 
Aakedatpoviousg kal TOÙS ovpudxous ÉXOVTES topes Ths uèv év Oaátty ths 5’ év rots 
VEWOLOLS ook ÉAUTTOUS tpuakootov, ozxapyóvrov ÕÈ TOAA@V yOnLATWV v TA ztÓóAev kai 
z000ó80v otjonc KAT’ EvLAVTOV Gd ve TOV ÉVONUWV Kal tis oxepoptac où pEtov yLALOV 
toÀó vtov: Goxovtes Sé TOV viloov dav kal £v te TH Aoig moAAds ÉXOVTES MOAELS Kal êv 
th Evpany GAXac te mods Kal adtTO ro0ro TO BuUCdvTLOV, Óóxov vóv ÉOUEV, ÉXOVTES 
kotexoAeunOnuev obroc Ds xóvrec Optic éExiotacbe. vOv Sé Si} ti Gv oidpeba mabetv, 
Aaxedatpoviots èv Kal vv åpyalwv ovpydyov oxopyóviov, APnvatwv dé kal ot êkeivors 
TOTE TOAV OVLMAXOL TÉVTHV TPOOVEYEVNUÉVEV, Tiocapépvous dé Kal TOV ext od rm AAA HV 
Bappópov závtrov moheniov uiv Svtwv, ToOAELLMTATOV dé a0r00 Tod dvw flaouéoc, öv 
HABouev A~arpnoopeEvot tiv àpyrv kal &xokrevotvrec, ei Suvaipeba; Tovtwv di) TÜVTOV 
pod Svtwv ÉOT tus oŬtws Gqpov Gotis otetat v HAs TEPLWYEVÉOO NL; 

™ See Xen. An. 6.1.26—8; 6.6.12-14; cf. 6.6.9; 7.6.37. Rood (2004, 319-20, 327) 
discusses Xenophon’s repeated focus on the Peloponnesian War. 

7 Appeals for obedience: Xen. An. 7.1.30: meWopevovc; 7.1.31: mevOdpevor; 
cf. 7.1.34. Insistence on compliance: 6.6.13: émotodvras; 6.6.14: xtevor£ov, xel0ovrou; 
6.6.32: merðópevor; cf. 6.1.26—8. See Millender 2012, 415-16. Humble (1997, 101 n. 
201) notes Xenophon’s emphasis on obedience in his account of Kleandros’ dealings 
with the Kyreians at 6.6.12—35. 

7° On Anaxibios' desire to fulfill his obligations to Pharnabazos, see Millender 
2012, 402-3. 

7 See Hodkinson 1993, 163; Humble 1997, 98—9. Contra Roisman 1988, 84—6. 

7 Humble 1997, 103—5; Millender 2012, 403—4. Contra Roisman (1988, 86—7), who 
questions Xenophon's characterization of Aristarchos's relationship with Pharnabazos. 
See also Mitchell 1997, 120. 

” For Aristarchos’ attempts to keep the Kyreians from crossing to Asia, see Xen. 
An. 7.2.13, 15; 7.3.3; 7.6.13, 25. For his insistence on the mercenaries’ journey to the 
Chersonese, see Xen. An. 7.2.15; 7.3.3; 7.6.14. For Anaxibios' policy, see Xen. An. 
7.1.13. For Neon, see Xen. An. 7.2.2. On this consistent Spartan policy, see Roisman 
1988, 86; Stronk 1990—1, 129; Millender 2006, 239—45; 2012, 403. 

8? Xen. An. 7.6.24—6: àvauvýoðnte yàp gv moious Tiol xpáypoow Svtes &rvyyóvere, E 
OV bas éyà åvýyayov xpóc LevOnv. ook eic pev HépwBov xpoofite [tóv], Aptorapyoc 8 
buüc ô Aokeóouióviog oùk ela cioiévau ånokheioas tàs MAGS; dTaiBpror © ÉEU 
gotpatomedevete, uéooc dé yewiv hv, ayood 88 éxpñode omdvia pév ÉPOVTES tà Öva, 
ontvud ô ÉxOVTES Stwv oviloeo0e, dvayKn dé tv uévew Ext Epékns: Touipeus yàp Epoppotoat 
ékohvov ðarhetv ei Sé pévor tus, év nohepig civar, ZvOa TOAAOL Lev irrets Yoav évavtiot, 
root dé TEATAOTAL, Hiv dé SrALTUKOV LEV TV à GOPdot uèv idvtes el tàs kopas tows dv 
&óvvópeOa ottov AapBdvew ovdéev TL (qO00vov, Stw dé SiMkovtes Av À dvdpdst0da À TOOBata 
KatehapBdvopnev oùk Tv AUÎV ote yàp immiKOv OÙTE mMeATAOTIKOV ÉTL YÒ OUVEOTNKÔS 
KATÉAGBOV map’ Duty. 

81 Neon: Xen. An. 5.7.1-10. Dexippos: Xen. An. 6.1.32; cf. 6.6.34. Aristarchos: 
Xen. An. 7.2.14, 16. Cf. Xenophon's comments on Thibron at Hel. 3.1.5-8, 10; 3.2.7. 
See Millender 2012, 407. 

82 On the irony of Seuthes’ eventual fulfilment of his promises, see Hirsch 1985, 37. 
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5 On this odd twist in the Spartans’ relations with the Persians at the conclusion 
of the Anabasis and what it reveals about Xenophon’s view of the Lakedaimonians’ 
approach to ‘friendship’, see Millender 2012, 408-12. 

8t See Ma 2004, 333-5; Rood 2005, 209; Millender 2012, 408-9. On Xenophon’s 
‘complex and productive closural strategy’ in the Anabasis, see also Bradley 2010, esp. 
522-8, 549-52. Nussbaum (1967, 145-6) rather argues that the Anabasis moves ‘to a 
dignified conclusion in the respectful official Spartan take-over of the Army’s services’. 

5 For Xenophon’s repeated emphasis on the Spartans’ desire to take control of this 
force, see An. 7.1.13; 7.2.2, 15; 7.3.3; 7.6.14. See Millender 2006, 239—45; 2012, 403, 
408. 

36 Historians have posited a number of factors that may explain the Spartans’ 
opposition to the Ten Thousand. Lewis (1977, 138 n. 16), Cartledge (1987, 191, 320), 
and Dillery (1995, 101), for example, suggest the possibility that the Spartan authorities 
were concerned about antagonizing the Great King. Roisman (1988, 83—4) and 
Millender (2006, 244) suggest that the commanders operating in the eastern Aegean 
were interested in avoiding instability in this politically sensitive region. Whatever the 
case may be, Xenophon maintains silence concerning such factors and focuses rather 
on these Spartan commanders’ self-interest and venality. 

857 On the Kyreians as a model of panhellenism and a utopian ideal, see Dillery 
1995, 59-98. See also Ma (2004, 335) who (338) outlines the breakdown of this unity 
upon the Kyreians’ arrival at the Black Sea. 

8 One should note that the Kyreians had earlier revealed a willingness to harm 
their fellow Greeks when they arrived at Herakleia, a Megarian colony. According to 
Xenophon, the soldiers wanted to coerce the Herakleots into giving them money, and 
it was Xenophon’s and Cheirisophos’ resistance to this plan that led to the secession 
of the Arkadians and Achaians (6.2.49). 

® On the Spartans’ continuous attempt to gain control of the force, see, supra, n. 85. 

See Millender 2012. For a detailed treatment of the Spartans’ relations with the 
Persians, see Lewis 1977; Cartledge 1987, 186—202. 

?! For actual enslavement, see Xen. An. 7.1.36: xenpüáostav; 7.2.6—7: àoóóo00at, 
émemodKet. Xenophon also focuses on the Spartans’ domination of their fellow Greeks 
at An. 6.1.26—8; 6.6.12—14; 7.1.26—8; cf. 6.6.9; 7.6.37. See Hornblower (2000, 57), who 
argues that ‘the Spartans had an unacceptable tendency to treat other, free Greeks as 
if they were helots’. 

2 Heidouar and related forms: Xen. An. 1.3.6 (xe(00000), 1.4.15—16 (xei&opévotc, 
&rei8ovro), 2.2.6 (Éeilovro), 2.6.8 (revoréov), 2.6.13 (nei&opévoic), 6.6.13 (äxiorobvras), 
6.6.14 (xevotéov, xeiBovrau), 6.6.20 (re(0e0000), 6.6.32 (nei8óuevou), 7.1.30 (xeuBouévouc), 
7.1.31 (neiGóuevou), 7.1.34 (meBouévois), 7.2.15 (net0e0800). See also 6.6.35. Avüykn: Xen. 
An. 2.6.13; 7.2.6, 15; 7.6.24, 27. 

? Compare Xenophon's description of Seuthes’ rule at An. 7.7.29, where 
Xenophon tells Seuthes that his subjects came under his rule out of necessity and 
remain under his rule out of fear. 

4 Millender 2012, esp. 408—22. 

?5 See Isok. 4.85, 115—31, 175—80; 8.98—100; 12.106—7. See Millender 2012, 408-17. 

°° See, e.g., Isok. 4.120—5, 155—9; cf. 4.66—72, 85, 93—6, 175, 177. Isokrates further 
contrasts Athenian and Spartan attitudes towards barbarians in his Panathenaikos 
(12.42-7, 59-61, 102-4). 
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? In his Plataikos Isokrates repeatedly characterizes the Spartans as masters over 
their fellow Greeks (14.12—18, 30, 41, 45, 61). His Panathenaikos even mote explicitly 
critiques the Spartans’ obsession with the domination of their fellow Greeks (12.42, 
45-7, 54-5, 70-1, 91-4, 98-107, 166, 177-81, 188, 207, 210, 219-20). 

°8 See, e.g., Diod. 15.1.3, 5, 9.5, 12, 19-20, 23.3-4, 25, 27-8, 29.5—6. 

? On the Spartans’ obsession with warfare, see also Isok. 8.96—7. 

10 Diod. 15.5.3: óxmkóovc éxotovv. 

101 Diod. 15.12.2: rjvoykáo0noav. ..ńvaykáoðnoav. 

1? Diod. 15.19.3: nvéykaoav bxotayfivat tobs dAtovvrtove tots Aakedatpoviots. 

1 Diod. 15.5.3: kateðovioðvto; 15.9.5: kataôovrovpevot; 15.19.4: kataðovioðoða. 

104 On the date of the composition of the Agesilaos, see, e.g., Cawkwell 1976, 63; 
Cartledge 1987, 55; Humble 1997, 23. 

15 On Xenophon's statement at Ages. 21—2, see Cartledge (1987, 242-3), who also 
notes Xenophon's discomfort with Agesilaos’ policy (198). See also Tuplin 1993, 84, 
92; Millender 2012, 419—21. 

106 On both the unity and the date of the Hellenika, see, esp., Dillery 1995, 12-15. 

107 See, esp., Xen. Hell. 5.1.32—6; 5.2.1—10; 5.3.10—17, 21—7; 6.1.1; 6.2.1; 6.3.18— 
6.4.3. For detailed discussions of the King's Peace and Sparta’s subsequent domination 
of its fellow Hellenes, see Cartledge 1987, esp. 194—9, 242-313, 369—81; Tuplin 1993, 
87—100; Dillery 1995, 199—221. 

18 On Xenophon's increasing discomfort with Spartan foreign policy following 
the ratification of the King’s Peace, see Dillery 1995, esp. 15—16, 118—19, 160—71, 
192-237. 

10 See Dillery 1995, 206. 

110 Xen. Hell 5.1.36—5.2.1: év 68 v Tokgu@ pAALoV AVTLPPOTWS tots évavtiots 


TOUTTOVTES OÙ Aakedatpovior todd ÉTLKVOÉOTEPOL ÉVÉVOVTO ék ths Em’ AVTOAKLOOU eiprivns 
KOAOVHLEVIS. TPOOTUTOL yàp YEVOLEVOL This bd Paoctrkéws kataxeupOeions eiprivns Kal tÀv 
avtovoptav tals MOAEOL MPATTOVTES, MPOGEAGBOV LEV oúupayov KópwOov, adtTOVOpOUS dé 
Ad TOV EnBalwv tàs Borwtidac nóhers éxotnoav, orep nhor éxeOUpovv, Éravoov dé Kat 
Apyeloug Kopw0ov ogetepifopevous, ppovpùv pnvavtes én’ aùtoúc, et pi ÉElOLEV ék 
KopivBov. Tovtwv ðè ztpokeyoprkórov ws éBovrovto, Édoëev adtoîs, Soot év TH TOAELO 
TOV OVLUAXWV énékewro Kal Tots Tokeulous eùuevéotepor Tjoav À TAH Aakedaipovi, TOUTOUS 
KOACOaL Kal KaTAOKEVdOAL ÓS pr] DUVOLVTO dtLOTEtv. TPÔTOV Èv OÙV xéppaviec TEdS TOUS 
Mavtwéac ékéAevoav aÜTOÙS TÒ Teos TEPLOLDETV..…. 

!! On Agesilaos’ use of this ‘moralizing language of friendship’, see Cartledge 1987, 
242-73, esp. 242-3. 

"2 Cf. Xen. Hell. 5.2.9, 38; 5.3.13, 17; 5.4.46, 49. 

113 Cartledge (1987, 187, 195—6) notes Agesilaos’ focus on maintaining Spartan 
supremacy in mainland Greece. 
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XENOPHON AND THE SPARTAN ECONOMY 
Thomas J. Figueira 


In the following discussion, I shall travel along two axes of approach to my 
topic. First, and more controversially, we can read Xenophon to learn 
about Greek views on the nature of their productive activities. Secondly, 
the works of Xenophon are interesting for the information we can extract 
and redeploy that may have a bearing on modern reconstructions of the 
Spartan economy. A generic boundary in the corpus of Xenophontic works 
is relevant for our investigation. The Poroi, and in places the Oeconomicus, are 
prescriptive, standing as sources for Xenophon’s economic, or, more 
properly, managerial advice.’ The Constitution of the Lacedaemonians is aporetic 
and apologetic, seeking to clarify and justify the Spartan polity to a 
supposedly naive observer. In chapter 14, where the tone of the Constitution 
turns critical, Xenophon’s focus falls on deviation from traditional norms 
and not on adjustments either to political procedures (as in the Poroz) or to 
individual productive activities (in the Oeconomicus). 

I shall start with my first axis, how the nature of Greek economic 
thinking is illuminated by the Xenophontic corpus.’ In the strictest sense, 
my title propounds an imponderable topic, for Xenophon does not describe 
the Spartan economy or any other.’ Along with his Athenian contemp- 
oraries, he lacked the concept of an economy, if we take that term to 
denote an awareness of a productive apparatus comprising the exploitation 
of a resource base and provision of material assets and subsuming certain 
processes for conducting transactions between individuals.* 

This point may well be somewhat elusive for some students of the 
classical world who are unaccustomed to gauging such voids in the mental 
universe of our sources. Some elaboration is therefore required. The 
missing conceptualization of the economy would embody an intellectually 
separable sphere of human interaction that could be described in detail 
and even measured? How would an ancient author have revealed an 
appreciation of this conceptually distinct type of ‘economy’? He might 
exhibit some recognition that a po/is economy could be characterized by its 
own form of autonomy, insofar as its configuration could change organically. 
Thus, he might describe economic conditions as metamorphosing under 
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the effect of myriad individual agents and under the influence of self- 
equilibrating forces, so that the aggregate impact of many separate 
decisions could fashion an adaptive framework for the subsistence of the 
inhabitants of an entire po/is. That framework would be envisaged as 
continuously interacting both with the political structure and with the 
forward-looking everyday decision-making of individuals. Xenophon, 
however, does not transcend individual insights on human behavior to 
achieve a consciousness of the autonomy of the system of subsistence, of 
its emergent differentiation from other social processes, and of the 
way in which individual decisions about subsistence thereby became 
interwoven. 

My formulation of our problem thus far may appear akin to that of 
Finley’s negative appraisal of ancient economic thinking? and, specifically, 
his minimizing appreciation of Xenophon.’ My shaping of the issues might 
also sound reminiscent of the notion of ‘embedded’ economic behavior 
proposed by Karl Polanyi. Having dealt with Finley in depth in Figueira 
2012, let us consider Polanyi. Such embeddedness meant that productive 
behavior was so thoroughly contingent on other political and social 
processes that modern economic analysis has nothing to examine. And it 
is not even very helpful that Polanyi would partially exempt Xenophon 
from this judgment, granting him status as a forerunner of Aristotle, the 
‘discoverer’ of the economy.” That posits an unproven economic and 
conceptual transformation in the fourth century. 

To a certain extent, the Polanyian metaphor about ‘embedded’ economic 
functions may well be helpful in moving our attention away from the 
arrangements for ordinary existence in a modern industrial economy or, 
better, in today's emerging post-industrial economic order. Yet we must 
part company with Polanyi and his acolytes when they refuse to recognize 
the degree of differentiation in the organization of labor and production 
in fifth- and fourth-century Greece, and where Polanyi willfully denies the 
existence of features of a monetarized market economy." And one must 
renounce any deterministic outlook in which progress in the complexity 
and articulation of economic activity must march in conjunction with the 
emergence of economic analysis.!! That puts us on a different path from 
Polanyi, and even, to an extent, from Finley, an incomparably more learned 
and sensitive analyst. Even our economic lives in the twenty-first century 
remain ‘embedded’ to a significant extent, and must always remain so, since 
our material existence is intertwined with all the non-material, psychological 
goods toward which we aim. In place of ‘embeddedness’ as a key to 
unlocking classical Greek subsistence, we must posit many interacting 
spectra for material transactions. These spectra may be envisaged as 
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spanning the personal and the depersonalized; the customary and the 
negotiated; the conventional and the individuated; the direct and the 
intermediated; the monetary and the non-monetary; the public and the 
private; and the familial and the egocentric. Our application of these 
standards relates not only to single material transactions but also to larger 
contexts, encompassing on the largest scales sectors of ancient economies 
and even polis economies in their entirety. 

When speaking about Athenian conditions, Xenophon appears as an 
acculturated participant in an emergent market economy, a person, I stress, 
who was self-consciously influenced by the imperatives of market forces. 
Hence, one must diverge from Finley in allowing to Xenophon due 
recognition for his sensitivity to microeconomic phenomena, namely how 
actual details of subsistence played themselves out in smaller scale 
settings." Accordingly, he truly shared with his Attic contemporaries an 
appreciation for individual subsistence strategies. This realization requires 
an inquiry into Xenophon's reflections of Athenian economic conditions 
before turning to his appreciation of Spartan subsistence. 

To be sure, Xenophon and his contemporaties did not link their 
pragmatic intuitions into interpretative systems," and an isolated insightful 
observation is often juxtaposed with a comment revealing stock moralizing 
of cultural prejudice. Yet Xenophon understood the many dimensions of 
purposive, opportunizing behavior, which in the Oeconomicus is encapsulated 
in the idea of increasing the o/&os ‘household’ or ‘estate’. This behavior- 
pattern is dramatized by a terminology based on the root avg . The idea is 
also linked with the concept of mepiovoia, which connotes a balance 
brought forwatd, approximating, but not quite equivalent to, our idea of gross 
profits. '^ 

Early in the Oeconomicus Socrates describes to Kritoboulos the 
dependence of success on knowledge, on what might be termed purposive 
subsistence strategies." For example, the agricultural entrepreneur seeks 
assets that are not intensively exploited.'® Intensification of cultivation is 
tellingly expressed by the verb éepyétopa.'? The entrepreneur looks for 
property where applications of experience, managerial expertise, and 
material investment yield a greater increment (èniðoors).” Earlier Xenophon 
had stressed the point of managetial supervision: if one ensures attention 
and commitment to tasks, important differences in output are produced 
(Oec. 20.16—22).?' Particularly valuable are the hints here of a characteristic 
vocabulary that embodied a managerial awareness, including Avoutedeiv 
‘to profit,” émuéke ‘supervision’, yvoun judgment," and äkpifera 
‘exactitude’. In a similar spirit, in the Memorabilia, Socrates explains 
to Nikomakhides that Antisthenes, the excellent oikonomos ‘steward’/ 
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‘manager’, was a fine choice as stratégos ‘general’, because of the kinship of 
generalship to business management.” 

Thus, Iskhomakhos desctibes his father, a man who exemplified these 
practices, as quoyewpyétatos ‘most enamored of farming’ (Oec. 20.26). 
In answet, Socrates elaborates with a jocular analogy about grain 
merchants’ love for wheat, which leads them to convey it wherever it is 
most esteemed, i.e., its price is highest." Also demonstrated here is 
Xenophon's grasp of the effects of supply and demand on the international 
movement of grain cargoes.” Indeed, the Oeconomicus is filled with prudent 
advice that shows Xenophon’s intuitions about the way in which the head 
of a household could make changes at the margins of economic behavior 
and thereby alter the prosperity of his oikoc ‘household’. His feeling for 
the dynamism of such incremental changes, yielding marginal gains, has 
been an under-appreciated feature of the Oeconomicus.” 

Elsewhere Xenophon shows his understanding of competition in the 
pricing mechanism. In Agesilaus 1.18, so much booty had accumulated in 
the Spartan camp that prices were extremely depressed.” Agesilaus, who 
will soon lead the army down to the coast, where goods can be sold into 
the wider Aegean economy, advises his friends of this opportunity to buy 
and take delivery for later resale. In Poroi 4.6, an increase in the number of 
coppersmiths or ironsmiths lowers the price for their goods.’ So too do 
increases in the supply of wheat and of wine make farming establishments 
unproductive. Xenophon understands as well that this development 
changes the configuration of economic life, as people relinquish farming 
activity to devote themselves to trade (emporia), retail sales (&apeleia), and 
money-lending (#kismos). Note that the nature of these adjustments 
indicates that persons of means were involved, and not subsistence 
agriculturalists displaced from the land by cheap imported foodstuffs. 
Later, in Poroi 4.10, Xenophon will observe how increases in the gold 
supply lead to gold depreciating relative to silver.” 

Yet the inability to generalize insights is present here too, because in his 
eagerness to justify his plans for expanding silver mining, Xenophon 
exempts silver from the pricing mechanism and the effects of diminishing 
returns: no superfluity of the metal will suffice for demand (4.4—6).? This 
error is somewhat comprehensible if one notes that Attica was one of the 
few sources of silver available to classical Greeks, and that monetizing 
economies within and outside Aegean Greece created strong demand for 
Attic silver (whether coined or as bullion) in order both to maintain a 
sufficient local money supply to conduct public and private business and 
to supply those wishing to hold coin and silver plate as familial reserves. 
Thus the demand for Attic silver may have seemed unquenchable, 
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especially in the depressed state of the mining industry and Athenian 
finances c. 355 (at the time of the Social War and Xenophon's writing).™ 
For Xenophon, the strong demand for silver both in peace and in famine 
or war seems paradoxical, an enigma that we might solve by invoking the 
money supply, because Xenophon's concerns revolve around amassing 
adequate coinage for expenditure.? However, another contention of his in 
this regard seems more pootly conceived. Xenophon attributed an 
insatiable need for silver even to those who possess huge amounts of it, 
and he noted that they even took pleasure in hoarding silver by burial. His 
judgment here seems to reflect a cultural prejudice about the psychology 
of appetition and acquisition rather than an actual observation of 
contemporary behavior." 

Several other economic observations from the Poroi are also significant. 
Xenophon argues that the silver mines act as a factor generating 
equilibrium for Attic commerce because it is possible, uniquely at Athens, 
to balance imports by carrying away silver in place of other exports (3.2). 
Moreover, Xenophon isolates labor inputs as a likely obstacle in the way 
of expanding production (4.3—5, 11—12). He understands that the increased 
infrastructure of the mining industry in the agora in the mining district, 
state-owned buildings there, and furnaces and other facilities will themselves 
generate increased revenue for the Athenians and their government.” 
Another result he suggests will be the appreciation in value of property 
that might be used for construction at Laurion.” We are going to see that 
this type of advice, supported by observation of details of subsistence, is 
absent from the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 

I shall limit further illustration of Xenophon’s sound economic insights 
to two other examples, both important passages for understanding the 
classical Attic economy." In the Memorabilia, Socrates could offer advice 
about the foundation of a family business in wool garments, a business 
model that was viable even in the midst of the civil war in Attica at the end 
of the fifth century (2.7.2—12). Aristarkhos, a wealthy upper-class Athenian, 
found himself in need while harboring his female kinsfolk. Socrates advises 
him to turn their skill in making woolen clothes into a family business 
that he insists will carry no dishonor as a traditional avocation. Notably, 
Aristarkhos knows that he must borrow money to purchase raw material, 
although he had refrained from doing so for subsistence as he had not the 
expectation of repaying. When Aristarkhos expresses guilt over his 
idleness, Socrates, using the analogy of a sheepdog, points out his deserts 
as qAaE ‘guard’ and émueantis ‘manager’ (Mem. 2.7.12—14). This is a nice 
description of a craft business that is based on an extended family. 
Xenophon has Socrates reveal his knowledge of comparable 
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establishments using servile labor, lucrative for their owners (whom he 
names) in barley milling, baking, fabrication of &h/amudes ‘mantles’ or 
‘military cloaks’, and manufacture of khlanides ‘mantles’ or *over-garments' 
(2.7.6). 

In the Cyropaedia, a well-known passage discusses specialization of 
labor (8.2.5—6). The incorporation of valuable insights on subsistence 
as incidental ‘color’ in other discussions is typical of the economic 
information in Xenophon. Here his point of departure is a description of 
the excellence of the kitchen of the Persian king. The king's palace is like 
a large city in which a high level of demand through a multitude of 
customers enables task specialization. Of this phenomenon, Xenophon 
provides as an example the division of shoemaking into production of 
men's and women's shoes ot its separation into stages of production. 
There has been a tendency to interpret his desctiption of the result, 
névra kaAóc zowtv ‘to do everything finely’, to suggest that Xenophon 
has only recognized the improvement in quality in specialization and 
not its enhanced productivity," although, at a minimum, his final 
summation seems to imply a broader appreciation of a craftsman's best 
results." 

Nonetheless, there is another indication that the enhancement in 
specialization envisaged by Xenophon is not limited to quality 
improvement as narrowly construed. Xenophon uses ring composition, 
on the one hand, speaking first about the status of the crafts in large poleis 
(8.2.5): donep yàp ai GAAaL téxvar Stapepdvtws év tats ueyóXouc móAsoww 
Eeipyaoputvar eioi... [my emphasis] ‘For just as the other crafts have been 
brought to a finished state in the large cities..". On the other hand, when 
he concludes the metaphor by similarly noting the task specialization in 
the royal kitchen (8.2.6), he states ...&véykm otpa Kai tadta oto movotpevo, 
TOAD Stagpepdvtws £&eupyóo8a. Ékaotov ‘I think that it is necessary that each 
staff member also accomplish those things produced [in the king’s kitchen] 
with extraordinary excellence’. The usage of éepyétopat in the Oeconomicus 
has already been shown above to describe the process by which an 
entrepreneur adds inputs and managerial expertise to an under-exploited 
landed property in order to realize greater output and thereby increased 
profit. It is probable that the process of task specialization here is 
envisioned as being similar to estate improvement by Xenophon’s 
exemplary investor in land. It is similarly more efficient. 

What is the conclusion to which we are led by these passages? In short, 
there is economic behavior aplenty in Xenophon, but, alas, no 
economy. 
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The Spartan ‘constitution’ in perspective 

In my previous remarks about Xenophon’s awareness of microeconomic 
forces, it has not been necessary to explore the genre identity of his works? 
because the observations interesting to us seemed to operate in the 
historical background or as details of verisimilitude on a level below that 
of major authorial intent." However, understanding the nature of the 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians is important for our inquiry, because, for 
Sparta, Xenophon presents further interpretive challenges beyond his 
failure to conceptualize the ‘economy’. His recognition of economic 
behavior in discrete situations at Athens and elsewhere is not quite paralleled 
for Sparta, and this unbalanced perspective reveals a historiographical 
impasse, as I noted at the outset of this paper. Giving advice or even 
offering examples of the best practices, an approach available on Athenian 
issues, did not convert for Xenophon into grappling practically with 
matters Laconian. The date for the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians may 
also be relevant on this point,” for, if it is an early work, dating wholly or 
in part from the period of the Corinthian War, the treatise would precede 
the Poroi (c. 355) by about a generation. Hence the Poroi may reflect 
Xenophon’s more mature analysis, which reacted to the financial challenges 
of its Social War context, while there is no equivalent Xenophontic reaction 
to Leuktra. 

For late fifth- and fourth-century Greeks, Spartan subsistence patterns 
derived from a polity which was either extolled by them as a paradigm or 
criticized as alien, transgressive, or irrelevant. In truth, this impasse in 
analytic insight was not unique to Xenophon and came to constitute an 
enduring quality of Spartan historiography.* The impasse is readily 
apparent in its characteristic bias toward prescriptive explanation — where 
divining the true program of the lawgiver, usually Lycurgus, looms large — 
as against a genus of political analysis wherein politics and the polity reflect 
a fundamentally interwoven cultural matrix, as prevailed at Athens." 
Admirers of Sparta tended to proclaim that Spartan lawgivers had gotten 
things right, so that their criticism was inhibited from proceeding beyond 
denunciation of deviation from established norms. The differences 
between the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians and Xenophon's other works 
(especially the Oeconomicus and Poro?) can exemplify this divide between, 
on the one hand, institutional crystallization, and, on the other, parametric 
evolution. In institutional crystallization, tightly articulated and interlocking 
social processes (e.g., eligibility for a &/eros, &/eros rents, mess dues) directly 
embody Spartan values, so that the Constitution presents the Spartans as 
actualizing the program of Lycurgus. In parametric evolution, social values 
influence the behavior of individuals, who are conceded to be pursuing 
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agendas predicated on self-interest or the best opportunity for their o7kor. 
Furthermore, in parametric evolution, behavioral norms condition the 
development of political processes and legal procedures. The portrait of 
economic activity at Athens in the rest of the Xenophontic corpus 
intuitively reflects parametric evolution. For Xenophon, however, Sparta 
differs from Athens in its lack of a characteristic style of oikonomia 
‘household management. As we might observe, homo oeconomicus has 
virtually yielded place to homo politicus. 

We need not restrict this dichotomy to the works of Xenophon: 
juxtapose the social crystallization both of Xenophon’s Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians and, quite possibly, the constitutional works of his fellow 
Athenian Critias with the vision of Athenian democratic society enshrined 
in the Funeral Oration of Perikles in Thucydides, where individual 
members of the community are expected to enhance their o/koi while 
guided by social values.“ My distinction, moreover, appears to run right 
through Spartan historiographical tradition. I have struggled mightily to 
rehabilitate the standing of the third-century Spartan historian Sosibios 
from depreciation at the hands of Felix Jacoby.” Indeed Sosibios' learned 
works on Spartan culture have enriched our body of evidence through a 
range of intermediaries, including Pausanias, the scholiasts on Aleman, and 
lexicographers. For social analysis, however, it is helpful to contrast Sosibios’ 
older contemporary, the Athenian Philochorus. The Atthidography of 
Philochorus was pervaded by the diachronic spirit of Attic historiography, 
so that, although historical exposition is entangled in mythological etiology, 
it remains sensitive to processes of institutional development. Despite his 
status as an Alexandrian intellectual, active at the court of Ptolemy II, 
Sosibios offered Spartan works that, on the surviving remains, exemplify 
the synchronic cast of the Laconian mind, pervaded with ‘Lycurgan’ 
permanence. 

In our investigations, we may indeed choose to hypothesize some 
feature of the Spartan economy and then argue about whether Xenophon 
provides useful evidence. We may in turn use Xenophon to explain how 
the material processes of Spartan life are an instantiation of the Spartan 
belief system. We may then call this system an ideology if it meets our 
standards of explanatory sufficiency, and if we believe that this belief 
system purports to synthesize all the disparate modes of social behavior.” 
Yet, however legitimately we may undertake these investigations, we do 
so obliquely with reference to Xenophon’s intentions. He does not analyze 
Spartan economic structures or their underlying ideology, but rather 
provides examples of Spartan behavioral patterns that respond to certain 
dilemmas in classical Greek perceptions on the organization of subsistence. 
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The Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 

In the Xenophontic corpus, our most important source on the Spartan 
economy is naturally the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians (Lac. Pol)?! Some 
other noteworthy discussions can be grouped with material from the 
Constitution as we proceed. Let us start by considering the beginning of the 
Constitution, where Xenophon states that Sparta is the most powerful and 
the most renowned of the most under-populated cities (1.1). This startling 
polarity, quite in the spirit of fifth-century rhetoric, has its analogues in 
other Xenophontic proems.? Hence, the o/gantbropia that is for Aristotle 
the end product of an inappropriate system of inheritance and a flawed 
regime for the supervision of women can be reduced for Xenophon to a 
rhetorical hook by which he can motivate the following exegesis.” Thus, 
where Aristotle suggests flaws in social design, potentially correctible, 
Xenophon avoids policy advice (such as found in the Poroz) in favor of 
apologetics. 

The contrast of power and fame with underpopulation swings 
Xenophon's attention toward éxvimóeóporo.?^ Thus a normative approach, 
centered on such "life habits", is further inhibited from isolating material 
conditions, the necessary basis for the economic advice that we see in the 
Poroi. Xenophon will next insist upon the fine condition of the Spartan 
community, but this ebôauuovia obviously encompasses much more than 
material prosperity (1.2). This theme of the ‘contrariness’ or inversion 
actualized by Spartan mores,” first struck by juxtaposing power and 
oliganthropy, runs through the entire treatise, as the recapitulative notes in 
Lac. Pol. 6.1 and 7.1 establish.” The extolling of Spartan mores throughout 
the treatise, howevet, leads the reader to suspect that Xenophon's deeper 
agenda is to uphold the paradigmatic quality of Lycurgan Sparta that 
paradoxically underlies its foregrounded otherness. 

Moving through Xenophon’s rubrics of interpretation, his intentions 
and our mobilization of his findings mesh only fitfully. Spartan 
arrangements over the sharing of wives may obviously appear to us as 
measures intended to influence the standing mechanisms for the 
transmission of property.” So it is possible for a modern scholar to use 
Xenophon to speculate about which factors determined plural marriage. In 
addition, a process where women acquired an opportunity to control, with 
the verb karéyo, two oikot is a significant fact of the economic order by 
our lights (1.9).°* Xenophon, however, alludes to plural marriage in order 
to illustrate arrangements established for the eugenic purpose of 
procreating superior progeny. Concomitantly, there is only the isolated 
observation that uterine half-brothers do not claim each other's yońnata 
(1.9). The economic is hereby transformed into the behavioral and 
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moral, where the accent again falls on inversion of panhellenic mores 
(1.10). 

Similarly, as a means to this same eugenic goal, the tendency of the older 
husband to guard his younger wife has been counteracted at Sparta 
(Lac. Pol. 1.7). Here the choice of the verb quidoow alludes to anti-Spartan 
polemics.” This laudatory absence of possessiveness is echoed in 
Plutarch's Lycurgus, where it is described with the phrase yvvaucóónc 
Cndotunia ‘effeminate jealousy’ (15.6). That terminology illustrates the 
themes of the suppression of Eos ‘competitive striving’ at Sparta and of 
inculcation of an inhibition toward such emulative self-aggrandizement, 
expressed by the adjective &tnAoc.?" This diction is well represented in 
Plutarch's Spartan-themed works.°! Using the suppression of tfj.oc as a key 
to interpreting Spartan social ideology originated among the Peripatetics, 
inasmuch as Plutarch cites Theophrastus in the Lycurgus for the idea of 
rendering wealth ätnaos.® Strikingly, Xenophon plants the germ for this 
analysis, but fails to penetrate beyond legal prescription to the more subtle 
idea propounded by the Peripatetics.? For them, Spartan education and 
social norms altered acquisitive behavior by acculturating Spartiates 
to modified personal goals and to alternative modes of seeking self- 
advancement. 

The practice of theft by Spartan boys was an exceptionally prominent 
or controversial issue with commentators on Spartan childrearing.^* 
Xenophon in Chapter Two justifies the practice with a series of 
rationalizations. It allowed for alleviation of hunger without vitiating the 
physiological benefits of a sparing diet (2.6—7). It served as rehearsal for 
military activity (2.7). The application of punishment for being caught 
prompted several adjustments in this exculpatory strategy. Chastisement 
was desetved, since being caught revealed imperfect assimilation of 
instruction in techniques of theft (2.8). The inclusion of ritual theft in the 
cult of Artemis Orthia was to enhance endurance and to demonstrate the 
rewards of acting expeditiously (2.9). 

The treatment in the Constitution is not contradicted by the allusion to 
Spartan stealing in the Anabasis that Xenophon puts in his own mouth 
(4.6.14—17). He does specify here that the training in stealing from 
childhood was a practice of the Æowmoioi, which contrasts with the 
Constitution, where the concept of Spartiate ‘equality’ is scarcely mentioned. 
In the Anabasis, Xenophon adds that anything can be stolen except what 
the law forbids. The aim is once more facility at theft, so that getting caught 
merits punishment. However, these comments are rather gratuitously 
attached to a proposal to steal a position in order to penetrate an enemy 
blockade. They are addressed in superficially good-natured mockery 
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toward the Spartan officer Kheirisophos, who offers the riposte that 
Athenians are clever at stealing public money and those best at it are 
preferred as leaders. The tenor of this exchange reinforces the point that 
the general opinion on tolerance of stealing at Sparta was indeed critical. 

In contrast, we recognize that such thefts highlight how boundaries 
between licit and illicit methods of acquisition at Sparta deviated 
substantially from the norms experienced by Xenophon’s non-Spartan 
readers. Individual identity-formation at Sparta admitted a greater breadth 
in tactics for aggrandizement. Such an observation then invites the modern 
commentator to suggest that private property, perhaps even in the form of 
oikoc-holdings, may not have been as well demarcated legally in Laconia, 
for which conclusion other communal appropriations there might be 
adduced. This blurring of rights of ownership not only indicates the 
relatively undifferentiated character of Spartan economic patterns, but also 
hints that this zone of interpenetration of the public and private spheres 
integrated individual, oikos, and pods. Yet, with this hypothesis, the scholar 
is soon well down an analytical path that Xenophon has himself bypassed. 
Elsewhere in his Constitution, Xenophon continued to resist exploring the 
singularity of Spartan attitudes toward property. He does explain the 
custom of borrowing servants, hunting dogs, or horses (6.3), and notices 
the requirement that hunting parties leave food supplies for others (6.4).°” 
His claims about the way in which Spartiates shared with each other, and 
how those who were poorer benefited, are revealing about communal 
solidarity, but they fail to tackle head-on the subject of property, status- 
differentiation, and identity-formation. 

For Xenophon, his Spartan acquaintances, like Agesilaos, must have 
seemed quite conventional in their administration of military affairs while 
on campaign. This is unsurprising, because there is every indication 
that Spartan officers conducted operations with the same mindset as 
other Greeks, exploiting all the techniques of a monetary economy.” 
Nevertheless, the way in which their agogé acculturated Spartiates into a 
different consciousness about acquisition and possession does not appear 
to have been appreciated by Xenophon. Therefore, he understood the 
trespasses committed by specific Spartan officials abroad merely as 
aberrations that were suggestive of deviation from Lycurgan canons of 
deportment.” However, in point of fact, the dossier of evidence on corrupt 
behavior by Spartans overseas is particularly rich and commences virtually 
at the beginning of our record on their foreign policy with the allegations 
connected with Kleomenes I, and implicates nearly every substantial 
Laconian diplomatic or military leader or initiative.” It is reasonable to 
understand this pattern as a characteristic failure of the agogé in preparing 
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Spartiates both for appreciating the protocols of acquisition in non-Spartan 
contexts and for discriminating between private and public modes of 
‘economic’ activity in general. Yet even Xenophon has to imply that 
agerandizement abroad was a permanent modality of Spartan life patterns 
through his encomium of Agesilaos, since his praise is partially premised 
on demonstrating Agesilaos’ reversal of expectations about Spartan 
rapacity while overseas.” Chapter Four is a salient example of this intention 
to exonerate Agesilaos from the stock charges swirling around a Spartan 
abroad by establishing his ôkarooúvy ‘justice’ regarding yońuata ‘property’. 
Highlighting Agesilaos’ attempts to humble the aioypokepócic and enrich 
the just specifically grapples with a standard fifth-century Attic charge that 
the Spartans were shamefully greedy (Ages. 11.3). Unlike Xenophon, 
Polybius took the next important step in analysis: there were the 
fundamental (and Lycurgan) logistical and fiscal limitations for the Spartans 
in conducting expeditionary warfare outside the Peloponnesus that were 
created by their non-monetary and barter economy (6.49.4—50.6). Their 
unsatisfactory answer was to seek Persian subsidies, impose tribute on the 
islanders, and subject all the Greeks to exactions. 

The mess system lay near the very heart of the Spartan economy.” 
That economy was typified by high rents from the &/zroz, high mess 
contributions on which citizenship was predicated, and, in my own 
hypothesis, considerable recirculation of foodstuffs through barter among 
free Laconians and Helots and through redistribution back to the Helots.” 
Individually and in the aggregate, the mess dues constituted a massive 
commitment of resources to a system of taxation and communal allocation. 
The complete cycle of transfers of agricultural production was the 
backbone of the political economy of Lakonike. Thus, attention has 
fallen on levels of rents, whether 50% or a fixed tariff, or, both, and on 
commensality, and thereby on transfers of resources, on redistribution, 
and on status maintenance. We turn for evidence to Plutarch and 
Athenaeus, who drew on Aristotle’s Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, on 
a Spartan constitution of Dicaearchus (fr. 72 Wehrli), and on the Stoic 
constitutionalists.’’ Xenophon, however, views the messes as a device for 
moderating extremes of behavior. His focus is again characteristically on 
émitndevpata ‘life habits’. The messes are meant to exclude a roster of 
intimate vices: ‘indolent living! (qõrovoyetoða), ^ ‘transgression’ 
(xopopaíveo0ou: 5.2), ‘glutting’ (üxepxanpodoba: 5.3), ? ‘compulsory binge 
drinking’ (àveykotac xóoevc: 5.4), ‘late-night indulgence’ (Auyvetuc), ‘inebriety’ 
(oivopauyias: 5.4), hybris, ‘drunkenness’ (aapowiav), ‘shameful actions’ 
(aioxpoupytav), and ‘shameful speech’ (aivxpoloyiav: 5.6). There are also 
practical benefits in avoidance of ‘deprivation’ (évdeeis yiyveoðar: 5.3), of 
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‘abuse of body or judgment", and of ‘destruction of otkos’, as well as on 
maintenance of health and bodily vigor.*! 

Yet a key value is aidwc, both in its reinforcement and enforcement 
among fellow citizens and in its inculcation in the young. The concept is a 
touchstone throughout the Constitution; sometimes expressed by the related 
verb aièéouor and the adjective aiðńuwv ‘modest’ or ‘respectful’. The latter 
appears first in Xenophon, and was something of a favorite. This concept 
expresses the modesty of the young husband on entering or leaving the 
intimate company of his wife (aideto@ar 1.5025). The supervision of the boys 
by the paidonomos instills aids and neo ‘obedience’ (2.2),*° and makes the 
boys ‘more respectful’ (aiènuoveotépous: 2.10). Consequently, both boys 
and men aidotvta ‘respect’ persons with official authority (2.10), and 
Spartan paideia produces men aidnpovéotepot ‘more respectful’, as well as 
evmelOgotepo. ‘more obedient’ and éykpatéotepor ‘more self-controlled’ 
(2.14).** Xenophon returns to the same point in observing that Spartan 
gait and posture were intended to instill ‘the practice of modesty’ 
(tò aidetodau: 3.4), and that young men were ‘more modest’ (aiónuoveotépovc) 
than maidens (3.5). In the Constitution, by way of contrast, owppootvn and 
related words are not prominent. Chapter Three (3.4) couples the 
terminology of ais with a comparison of males and females regarding 
being ‘moderate’ (tò owppovew). The ephors who accompany a king on 
campaign ensure that all behave with owppooúvn (ooqpoviCovow: 13.5). 

However, ow@poovvn and related terms are common in the rest of the 
Xenophontic corpus, appearing about 120 times. There is also no reason 
in principle why the terminology of owppooivn could not be applied to 
Sparta, since the Agesilaus contains a number of such applications.* As 
Humble notes, owgpootvn is prominent in the parallel passages on 
education in the Cyropaedia.® In the Constitution, the displacement of focus 
from owppootvn to aióóc serves to preempt potential rejoinder by a critic 
of Spartan mores, be it someone bridling at a claim that individual Spartans 
were particularly ‘moderate’, or someone sensitive to Spartan misuse of 
the concept in diplomacy. The verb owgpovitw was used as a code phrase 
by Spartan contemporaries for Greek acquiescence in Spartan hegemony.” 
Hence, Xenophon makes a lawyerly claim for the conceptual terrain 
embodied in owppooëvn, while avoiding its immediate terminological cluster 
(as Humble argues, it had been discredited). 

Xenophon next provides us in passing with a vital clue about 
stratification in the messes with a comment regarding the rich sometimes 
substituting wheat bread (5.3). This is particularly valuable, because in the 
third century Stoic authors of Spartan constitutional treatises, Persaios, 
Sphairos, and Dioscurides, followed the lead of Xenophon in describing 
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the role of the wealthy in the messes. The Hellenistic authors, however, 
give important elaborations about the evolution of this participation. 
Xenophon truly seems to be countering an unstated criticism that meals in 
the messes were mean or inadequate by pointing to their supplementation 
with wheat bread and game from hunting. Therefore, he was uninterested 
in the messes as social structure, but intended rather to mitigate their 
anomaly when viewed in panhellenic terms of elite symposia.? His 
approach differs qualitatively from the Hellenistic authorities. Their interest 
in structural issues is best illustrated by Persaios, who treated the mess as 
a microcosm of Spartan society (FGH 584 F 2). 

In Chapter Seven of the Constitution, Xenophon sums up the Spartan 
pattern of subsistence. Unlike other Greeks, Spartans practice no trade. 
They are forbidden to engage in yonpatiopds ‘money-making’ (7.1).?? 
Xenophon helpfully specifies these prohibited vocations, which included 
farming, ship-owning, trading, and the crafts (7.2)?! There is an 
underappreciated point here. Unlike other Greeks who owned estates 
qualitying them for hoplite service, the Spartiates were not vocationally 
farmers," let alone agricultural entrepreneurs like Iskhomakhos in the 
Oeconomicus. They were neither mercenaries nor practitioners of o/&onomia. 
As free men, they focused on the procurement of freedom for their city. 
The seeming ‘otherness’ of the Spartans dissolves into superiority in the 
pursuit of the common cultural ‘apex’ value of éAev6epía ‘freedom’. 

Xenophon astutely connects this displacement to the influence of the 
messes and of the Spartan iama ‘lifestyle’ (7.3—4; cf. 5.1). Equality of 
lifestyle removed the preoccupation about xkoûtos ‘wealth’, for gathering 
xorwata ‘property’ could no longer become a means toward 1dumdGeva. ‘self- 
indulgent lifestyle’.’ His use of the verbal adjective orovèaotéos ‘sought 
after zealously’ twice here demonstrates again the germ of the insight about 
suppressing tos ‘competitive zeal’, a concept that became prominent in 
the Peripatetics and Plutarch.”* Moreover, the criticism of contemporary 
Spartans in chapter 14 describes the pre-decadent order as one of 
communal living at home, having moderate conditions (tà pétpra) (14.2).”° 
Here and throughout the Constitution, the Spartans are credited for resisting 
the influence of tour ‘luxury’, although Xenophon chooses not to use 
this term and its relatives. Did he perhaps fear tovgr would necessarily 
invoke the negative image of the self-indulgent Spartan commander abroad 
(starting from the exemplar of Pausanias at Byzantion in 478)? In the 
Hellenica, he contrasts the luxuriousness of Pharnabazos with the ordinary 
style of Agesilaos (4.1.30-1). Thus he could have been inhibited from using 
this terminology in the Constitution, preferring periphrasis and the term 
hdurdGeve. ‘self-indulgent lifestyle"? 
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Agesilaos is a paragon for the abstemious behavior that Xenophon finds 
so typically Spartan. The king of Persia is the explicit point of comparison. 
The king engrossed vast amounts of wealth, while the simplicity of the 
home of Agesilaos is evidenced by its simple doors (Ages. 8.7).77 His income 
and expenditures balanced, removing the occasion for economic 
impropriety (Ages. 8.8). His soul was unassailable by yorjpata, as well as by 
pleasures and fear (ges. 8.8). His personal tastes in food and drink were 
modest, especially when contrasted to the Great King (Ages. 9.34). 

In his discussion of the common messes, while Xenophon mentions 
food and clothing first, he then, strikingly, turns to the absence of any need 
to amass money to spend on tent mates (7.3—4). This point is surely meant 
to rebut a hypothetical critic pointing to the exemplary social attitudes of 
well-to-do Greeks, who amassed wealth not for self-indulgence, but for 
assisting their family and friends monetarily.” Xenophon makes the 
curious assertion that Lycurgus enhanced the status of helping community 
members by bodily toil through demonstrating that it was a matter of the 
soul. Spending money is merely a product of wealth.” Naturally, Spartiates 
never did physical labor in the everyday sense, so that hunting is in the 
foreground, with physical training or military service perhaps lying just 
behind." Moreover, one may contrast the actual labor of Kyros the 
Younger, approvingly recounted to Lysander in Oc. 4.20—4.""! Johnstone 
has argued that xôvos ‘toil’ in Xenophon can often convey aristocratic 
conceptual associations." Dissociating Spartan ponos from mere hard work 
for survival is helpful in interpreting this passage and other deployments 
of the concept in the Constitution. Only certain non-banausic endeavors 
then qualify as vos, those subsuming émuéher ‘supervision’. Accordingly, 
Spartan zóvoc turns out to be surprisingly selective: only exertion in the 
agogé and the diaita constitute relevant ‘toil’.!°° 

In his discussion of the messes, Xenophon has inverted the customary 
superiority of non-physical endeavors to exalt Spartiate physical xévos. That 
adjustment accompanies a displacement of reciprocal aid from the more 
intimate social units that constitute its arena at Athens and elsewhere. 
Specifically, it is not through the Épavos, which in Attica is a sum of money 
of loan raised by contributions from the members of a group or the group 
of friends itself — an institution arguably the most characteristic expression 
of the classical Greek social impulse — that mutual voluntary assistance 
occurs. At Sparta, the entire Spartiate class has become the framework for 
reciprocity, as though an épavos had engrossed the whole pods. To claim 
that Spartiates only helped each other through ‘toiling with their bodies’ 
seems idealizing, because we suspect that they sometimes gave each other 
material help, perhaps covertly with money, or, more openly, by lending or 
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donating the labor and products from their Helots.'** Here Xenophon's 
implicit contrast between Spartan customs and Attic or panhellenic social 
patterns not only seems overreaching prima facie, but it can also be 
undermined from Xenophon’s other works. A number of passages in the 
Oeconomicus offer the more conventional picture of the wealthy man who 
performs public duties lavishly and spends generously in aid of his 
friends." Furthermore, Xenophon extols the justice of Agesilaos in money 
matters and praises his generosity to his friends, as well as his willingness 
to enrich the dAaioi, thus deliberately providing the incentive that dukatootvy 
justice’ should be more profitable than äowia ‘wrong-doing’.!"” 

This hyperbolic slant on Spartan material existence continues with the 
striking statement that Lycurgus made it impossible to make money 
(xonuatitecbat) from unjust acts. Yet surely a non-Spartan reader would 
object that pursuing the vocations prohibited at Sparta scarcely necessitated 
unjust behavior. Xenophon's contention is, however, merely meant to lead 
to a brief description of Spartan iron money and, next, to the assertion that 
the possession of gold and silver was forbidden (7.5—6). That ban was 
enforced by searches. Both these topics have long subsequent histories in 
Spartan historiography that included the Peripatetic constitutions and, 
inevitably, several passages in Plutarch." Furthermore, the iron money of 
the Spartans and the exclusion of gold and silver were peculiarities much 
fancied, even by passing commentators. Xenophon's short notices on 
these matters have allowed scholars to ground the later treatments in the 
classical period. He does imply an important point, namely that the iron 
currency served as a bulwark against the infiltration of a monetary economy, 
operating as a ‘counter-money’ or ‘anti-money’. The rich dossier of source 
material allows us to appreciate how it helped to preserve a barter 
economy.” Xenophon concludes his discussion with a rhetorical question 
(7.6): “How therefore would xpnuatioués be a source of preoccupation 
there, where its possession creates more pains than its enjoyment offers 
pleasures?’ The verb is once again onovddtw (oxovéátouo ‘be a source of 
preoccupation’). The usage of the term xrfjoic here taps a rich tradition of 
archaic poetic commentary on the risks of ‘acquisition’ and ‘possession’. 
Later in the treatise, Xenophon will insist that weakness in yońuata caused 
no diminution of civic status to any Spartiate who fulfilled the requirements 
of civic discipline (10.7). This contention constitutes idealization in the 
extreme because incapacity to tender the mess dues caused exclusion from 
the messes and descent to the rank of ‘inferior. The attention of 
Xenophon in the Constitution then shifts away from social and economic 
issues toward military organization. 

There is one institution of whose existence there is virtually no trace in 
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the Constitution although it clamors for attention, Helotage. The word 
elAwtes does not appear, although attested in the Hellenica! In a 
description of the dispositions of the Spartan camp, it is vaguely stated 
that the douloi ‘slaves’ are excluded from the place of arms (12.4).'!? Douai 
who might be Helot women are mentioned as suppliers of clothing (1.4). 
The closest approach to a discussion of the Helots is the oixéta ‘slaves’ or 
‘servants’, of whom other Spartiates were allowed the use in the 
countryside (6.3). Nevertheless, the shadows of the Helots can be sensed 
in the passages where their presence is most missed. Spartiate oikoi 
‘households’ and räpot ‘allotments’ were sustained by Helot labor, so that 
marriage patterns, the formation of households, and the agage were thereby 
influenced. Even if we can excuse the absence of the Helots in the earlier 
chapters of the Lac. Pol. by pleading the brevity and sketchiness of his 
treatment, Xenophon might have marked their participation in the messes 
where they served, were plied with wine, and were variously degraded (Plut. 
Lyc. 28.4; cf. Myron FGH 106 F 1). And since the mess dues were derived 
from the rents of the &/zro;, another good reason prevailed for alluding to 
Helotage. 'The treatment of the liberation of the Spartiates from thrall to 
xpnuatiouós is incomplete without explaining how the Helots supported 
the class of Homoioi. Finally, Xenophon does not explore how Helots came 
to be manumitted as Neodamodeis!? and used as Spartan troops, while 
achieving status as Perioeci.''* This practice was a significant factor in 
contemporary Spartan hegemonic ambitions, and Xenophon's failure of 
interest resembles his already-noted inattention toward the funding of 
Spartan overseas campaigning. The failure to address Helotage in the 
Constitution reveals how this treatise differs from the sort of politeia that 
came to be written by the Peripatetics and, specifically regarding the 
Spartans, by the Stoics as well. But Xenophon envisaged the Constitution as 
the laudation of a particular lifestyle, and it is not immune to defensiveness, 
even as it blends encomiastic details (comparably to his Agesilaus) with 
more sober reportage and criticism. Helotage was, however, controversial 
in the early fourth century.'^ Either Xenophon failed to discover an 
approach to render the institution palatable, or he judged such a 
rehabilitation unworthy of himself. 

Although one can hardly fault Xenophon for failing to give information 
on whatever topic happens to interest us, some other absences are alike 
noteworthy. Nothing is said at all about the Perioecic towns, let alone about 
the actual lives of their inhabitants. Frustratingly, Xenophon reveals 
elsewhere (/7G 5.1.13—17) that he knew a good deal more, for instance in 
the speech at Aigina he attributes to Teleutias. Teleutias addresses the 
crews of the Spartan ships based there as Spartans, who were nonetheless 
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dependent on zzis/bos ‘military pay’. They were presumably Perioeci, but of 
what origin and social background, we are not told. Again, we are told 
about the humiliation meted out to cowards, but the practical ramifications 
of their fate for the future of their wkor, &/aroz, and Helot laborers remain 
in obscutity.!!' 

Such omissions make the Constitution a source that can only be used with 
great care for reconstructions of Spartan society. Scholarship that chooses 
to minimize the peculiarities of the Spartan economy may choose to 
emphasize these silences.''’ The virtual absence of Helotage, however, 
which is well attested in the Hellenica, cautions against wholehearted 
allegiance to this approach. Our appreciation of the limitations of the 
Constitution should render us quite hesitant about arguments from 
Xenophontic silence in analyzing the Spartan economy. For instance, how 
should we interpret the absence in the work of references to an atypical 
regime for land tenure among the Spartiates? Does the weight of the 
traditions in the later Laconian Po/iteiai (constitutional treatises) and in 
Plutarch carry the day against Xenophontic silence? And are we justified 
in positing an unusual, complex system of inheritance and transfer of 
property on the basis of later attestations, even though the Constitution is 
unhelpful? 


Economic analysis and behavioral prescription 

What then are we to make of the Spartan economy in Xenophon? My 
previous remarks may sound like a series of exhibits in an indictment. That 
judgment, however, would be over-hasty. Xenophon and his contemporaries 
lacked the quantitative methods to assess the basic processes involved in 
subsistence and production. Yet, classical Greece possessed the most 
complex economic institutions created down to its time, constituting a 
structure that the Greeks nonetheless managed with the simplest of 
records, basic arithmetic, experiential know-how, and practiced intuition. 
Modern Europeans and North Americans follow the rates of interest, 
inflation, and unemployment, and puzzle over output in global terms or by 
sector, firm, or household, or worry over the balance of trade. Classical 
Greeks did not consistently isolate such concepts, lacked the data to 
embody them or the means to analyze them, and could establish no 
bureaucracy to manipulate such information in a way consistent with their 
political values. 

How would ancient observers have offered comments on the patterns 
of daily subsistence in their pokis? The direct methods by which modern 
commentators and politicians seek their desired results by formulating and 
espousing initiatives of policy were not available to them. Classical 
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statesmen sought their goals indirectly, by our standards, through affecting 
the values and attitudes with which individuals undertook work and 
consumption. Therefore, encouraging the right émundevpata could constitute 
the appropriate method for achieving collective economic gains.''* Such 
means were therefore valid in historical context. Subsistence behaviors at 
Sparta and their proper mental states are indissolubly linked in lifestyle and 
analysis by Xenophon.'? This was nothing less than a practice of 
‘all the virtues’ communally (Lac. Pol. 10.4). The account of the Lycurgan 
nomima in Xenophon’s Constitution exhorted the Spartans to remain faithful 
to them, but, for other Greeks, actual Spartan social processes had no 
practical relevance. Therefore, Xenophon’s purpose was reduced to 
both instruction in shame and moderation and admonition against hubris 
and luxury. 

Xenophon turns critical of the Spartans in chapter 14. He provides a 
selective critique that centers both on their determination to live abroad, 
thus voiding restrictions on contamination with foreign bqaôrovpyia 
‘self-indulgence’, and on misuse of their authority overseas for unjust 
enrichment. By office abroad, the Spartans circumvented the modesty of 
their resources at home, the prohibition against the acquisition of gold and 
silver, the limitations on contact with non-Spartans at home, and the 
restriction on foreign domicile. However, this criticism leaves intact the 
bulk of their internal economic institutions that he had earlier praised, 
including the marriage customs, agé, messes, and the domestic siara." 
His critical tack draws on a main theme of late-fifth-century Athenian 
polemics, to the effect that the Spartans were aioyooKepdets ‘shamefully 
acquisitive’, but does not attempt to explain Spartan decadence in any 
greater analytic depth than to portray their non-adherence to behavioral 
norms. Yet he does couch his remarks as a reply to a hypothetical 
interlocutor. He is thus even more uninterested in institutional processes 
in his coda than in his largely laudatory main exposition. His protest is also 
unlike the contributions of Thucydides and the Atthidographers, who at 
least endeavored to link their criticisms of Spartan behavior with the more 
unusual features of their society, for example, regarding Eevnacia. Xenophon 
mentions with seeming approbation this practice of expelling foreigners in 
Lac. Pol. 14.4. In Thucydides, however, it is represented in the words of 
Perikles as another unpalatable singularity of Spartan politics." 

How description in this case serves prescription can be appreciated if we 
consider an alternative deployment of the Spartan paradigm. Amid the 
stresses of the Peloponnesian War at Athens, imitators of Spartan mores 
had appeared among the Attic upper class. Known for their shabby dress 
and battered ears, these Laconizers represented internal, ideological 
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defectors from the democratic society around them.'” Doubtless, such 
young men gravitated toward the hefaireiai ‘political brotherhoods’ that 
assisted oligarchic agitation and subversion both in 411 and after 
Aigospotamoi. One of the facades that the regime of the Thirty projected 
was that of a Laconizing politeia, an Attic adaptation of Spartan aree. ? 
Strongly imitative Laconism was also probably marked among the 
Peloponnesian partisans who elsewhere formed the Lysandrian decarchies. 
Perhaps this decarchic manifestation was even stronger among the supposedly 
liberated Athenian allies, just as local value systems were weaker wherever 
Athenian-style democracy was an import that had failed to fuse thoroughly 
with local traditions and to become rooted. At Athens, the Thirty Tyrants 
crashed in brutality, disrepute, and widespread resistance; elsewhere the 
decarchies became notorious for their cruelty and exploitation, so that even 
the Spartans themselves grew disenchanted (Xen. HG 3.4.2, 7). Thereafter 
Sparta succeeded in retaining influence in the Aegean basin by cultivating 
regimes more broadly based on the local upper classes. It was against the 
background of these experiments in pragmatic Laconism that Xenophon's 
Constitution may be read." 

We cannot determine whether Xenophon's personal life path included 
an early phase as a stylized young laconizer.'? Perhaps we can judge his 
rejection of ‘Laconism Lite’ at Athens from his accepting the later offer to 
submit his sons to the full rigor of the agagz."^ Nevertheless, he was 
sufficiently sensitive to cultural realities to comprehend that urging direct 
transplantation of Spartan customs and institutions was not only 
impractical, but also probably indefensible and offensive. Rather, what was 
worth portraying and promoting was that space in which concrete, 
idiosyncratic social patterns met panhellenic concepts of social aree. An 
indication of his sensitivity in touching these issues may reside in his 
avoidance in the Constitution of particular normative terminology such as 
sophrosyne. Arguably, some elements of Greek discourse on social values 
were already trite or even discredited regarding Sparta. 

Consequently, what we have investigated as evidence on the Spartan 
economy is merely the sum of Xenophon's contentions about the 
inculcation by Lycurgus of traditional Greek virtues in the material lives of 
the Spartans. As upholding traditional values legitimized the customs and 
laws of the Spartans, the political success of Sparta and the repute of the 
individual Spartans validated the tenor of the inherited Greek normative 
system. 
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Notes 

! For the distinction, see Figueira 2012, 683-4. 

? This piece originated in my paper at Lyon in July 2006, while a companion 
presentation, “Economic Fact and Economic Thought in the Poroi of Xenophon’, 
emerged from a conference at Liverpool in July 2009. The acta of this latter conference 
yielded Figueira 2012. Naturally, I have reframed the present contribution to refer 
back to Figueira 2012, which contains more detail on various points concerning 
economic conditions and concepts outside Laconia, but that revision may not entirely 
efface the conceptual priority of this piece (see, e.g., 2012, 665-6). 

? In general, see Luccioni 1947, 69-107; Mossé 1975; Pomeroy 1994, 41-67. For 
background on Xenophon and Sparta, see Tigerstedt 1965/1974, 1.159—79; and for 
the latest research, consult the contributions in Tuplin 2004; Hobden & Tuplin 2012. 

^ Figueira 2012, 665—6. 

* Overviews on ancient thinkers as ‘economists’ are many, but note (e.g.) Rothbard 
1995, 1.3—23; also Spiegel 1971, 6—39; Perlman & McCann 1998, 1-16. For detailed 
appraisal of the ancient contributions, see Lowry 1979; 1987. 

° C£. Finley 1970 (esp. 22-3), ostensibly drawing inspiration from Schumpeter 1954 
(for which also see Finley 1970, 2-5; 1973, 20, 132, 143). Schumpeter (1954, 51-66), 
working from obsolete and derivative material, yet achieved some engagement with 
the economic observations of Aristotle. Finley tends to simplify his insights. 
See Figueira 2012, 666—8. In the same vein, note Vegetti 1982, 583—5. Cf. Lowry 1979, 
66-8. 

7 See Figueira 2012, comparing Finley 1951, 60; 66-8, with 257-8 (n. 94); 236 
(n. 14); 245-6 (n. 1); 250 (n. 38); 252 (n. 46); 270 (n. 46); 272 (n. 55); 1970, 3-4, 
21—22, 23-24; 1973, 19, 45, 76, 135, 146, 163-4 (cf. 72); 1982, 186—7, 190—1; 
much of which is repetitious and systematically shaded to substantiate a verdict of 
‘primitivism’. Cf. Lowry 1987, 10; Pomeroy 1994, 42-4. 

8 Polanyi 1968, esp. 306—12; 1977, esp. 47—56. For a generous, if often fanciful, 
appreciation, see Humphreys 1978, 31—75. 

? Polanyi 1968, 103-4, a piece originally published as ‘Aristotle Discovers the 
Economy’ (Polanyi 1957) and answered by Finley 1970. Compare Lowry 1979, 71—2. 

10 In general, see Figueira 1984, and p. 21 there for a correction of Polanyi 
concerning Xenophon; also Lowry 1979, 77-8; North 1981, 179-86; Silver 1995, 
95—152, esp. 175 on Xenophon. 

" C£. Finley 1970, 19-20. 

? Figueira 2012, 667—8. 

13 This lack of systemization is owed in large part to the absence of a technical 
vocabulary. Although various terms to be noted shortly are expressive of economic 
intuitions, there existed no concentration of users to establish a discrete and 
recognizable semantic range. Contrast the specialist terminology of the Hippocratic 
corpus or that of the drafters of Attic laws and psephisms. 

V The Xenophontic position that an oikia ‘estate’ is only constituted from ktuata 
‘possessions’ or yorpata ‘wealth’/‘property’ which are utilizable by their owner is 
described in Oe. 1.5—15. Cf. Mem. 3.8.7—8. See Lowry 1987a, 76-9; also Tozzi 1961, 
37—40. Cf. Figueira 2012, 677-8 for what follows. 

15 Oec. 1.4, 16; 2.1; 3.10, 15; 5.1; 6.4; 7.16; 9.12; 11.8, 12; cf. 1.6; 7.43. See Pomeroy 
1994, 52. 
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16 Oec. 1.4, 2.10475, 11.13, 20.21, 21.9; cf. 7.15 (mpooyevioeta ‘shall receive addition’). 
'The concept is significant and well established in Thucydides (1.2.2, 7.1, 8.3—4, 11.1— 
2, 141.5; 2.13.2; 5.71.3) and contemporary Attic administration (Figueira 1998, 3634). 

17 Oec. 2.17—18; Cyr. 1.6.18. Lowry (19872, 50-4) emphasizes Xenophon's attention 
to the enhancement of the ‘human variable’ as a theme of his management practices. 

18 Oec 20.22—23. Note Cyr. 3.2.17—20 for another description of intensification of 
the use of idle or under-utilized assets (Lowry 1987a, 64-6). 

1 Oec, 15.2; 20.22, 23, 26; cf. Hiero 9.7; HG 6.2.6; also Sym. 4.61. See also pp. 265-6 
below. Cyr. 3.2.17—20 has a discussion of misallocated assets. 

20 Oec. 20.234er, cf. Hiero 1.18. The value-adding aspect of this entrepreneurship is 
made clear by the comparison with adding onto a building or bringing it to completion 
for sale (Oec. 20.29: éowodopoûvres). See Pomeroy 1994, 340 with n. 321, who argues 
against Finley 1951, n. 46 (p. 270; also Mossé 1975, 170), who idiosyncratically denied 
the historicity of the land-improvement activities described in the dialogue by 
Iskhomakhos. 

?! See also the passages discussed in Lowry 1987, 11—14. See also Figueira ef al. 
2001, 92, 131—2, 134—5, 185, 187. Note Luccioni 1947, 85—6. 

? Note the appearance here of AvoueAéo (Oec. 20.16bis, 21; c£. 6.11; 14.2, 5). 

? The term éxuiéAeta. can be construed as managerial supervision. Its word family 
is attested an astonishing 101 times in the Oeconomicus. See Descat 1988, 110—11. 

4 Oec. 2.18; 20.6; 21.2, 3, 8bis. See Faraguna 1994, 563. 

?5 Oec. 2.3; 8.10, 11, 17; 16.1, 14; 20.10. See Faraguna 1994, 567—72. 

°° Mem. 3.4.1—12. For oikonom- terminology: 3.4.7, 11 bis, 12 bis; for epimel-: 3.4.9, 11, 
12bis. See Lowry 1987, 13-14. 

7 Oec. 20.27-9. See also Figueira eż al. 2001, 132-3. 

2 See Figueira 1986, 167. 

? Oec. 8.11—23, 9.11-17, 11.16, 12.19—20, 18.1—10, 20.10—24 (cf. Lowry 19872, 63). 
In this vein, Lowry also notes Poroi 4.5, Hiero 9.6—11 (1987, 14; 19872, 63—7). Sym. 
7.1—5 seems to portray a calculus of risks and marginal gains. 

3 Ages. 1.18 has dvtimpouca ‘equivalent to a gift/dowry' which is rare and belongs 
to the terminology of selling (cf. Pollux Onom. 7.10; Hesych. s.v., & 5463 Latte). For 
mooika (acc.) ‘as a gift”, note Arist. Æq. 577, 679; Nub. 1426. 

*! Cf. Gauthier 1976, 120—1, 129-31; also Mossé 1975, 170. 

? Gold/silver ratios: Figueira 1998, 521—7. 

55 See Figueira 1998, 226—31 for analysis. Cf. Mossé 1975, 172-7; Gauthier 1976, 
131-4. Xenophon's comment (4.4) that silver-mining is uniquely free from the q0óvoc 
‘spite’ or ‘grudge’ against those émikataoxevotopévots — this participle in the dative may 
be glossed as ‘those competitively entering into business’ (or ‘a business sector’) — 
shows in contrast the rivalrous climate of ordinary competition. 

34 Cf. Gauthier 1976, 131-3. 

? In Poroi 4.8: the prosperous community (my emphasis): koi piv Stav ye ed 
zxpávtoov ai ztóAetc, toxvpác où üvOpuror àpyvpiou ðéovtar. où LEV yàp Gvópec ALL Sata 
Te KOAG Kal Itrovs àyalods [re] Kal oùkias Kal kataokevàc LEyOAompEreEts daraväv, ai dé 
yuvaikes eic EoOfita ztokvreAf Kal xpuoodv kóopov tpérovtaz. ‘In point of fact whenever 
cities are prospering, people strongly require silver money, since the men wish to 
spend money on fine arms and good horses and magnificent houses and 
establishments, while the women turn their attention to expensive clothes and gold 
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jewelry’. Note the city under stress (4.9): ótav te ab voorjomow <ai> mddets À åpopiars 
KANTO À TOAËLE, ETL ka TOAD LGAAOV, AoyOD This ys yuyvopevns, Kal eic émutrSera Kat eic 
émikovpous vouiouatos d€ovtar. ‘And whenever the cities are afflicted either from 
shortages in crop production or from war, as the land has become idle, they require 
money for daily necessities and for mercenaries.’ 

3 Archaic statements on the pathological character of the insatiable need for 
&brémata include Sol. fr. 13.71—3 ~ Theog. 227-32; Theog. 595—602; 1157-8; cf. Ba. 
1.160; Pin. Nem. 11.47-8. Such opinions shape the treatment of Aristotle in Po/ 
1256b26—1258a14. See Figueira 1995, esp. 49-51. 

37 Cf. Gauthier 1976, 76-80. 

5 This simple appreciation of a multiplier effect also appears in Poroi 4.49: où toivuv 
uévov ý Gd TOV åvõpanróðwv dxoqopà tijv óurpoqi]v vfi rée aŭtor div... ‘However, 
the rent from the slaves would increase the means of subsistence support for the 
city...". 
3 Pero; 4.50. See Mossé 1975, 171, which cites Plato Laws 745C—-D; Aris. Pol. 
1330a14—16. 

“ Figueira 2012, 669—71. 

^! See Finley 1970, 3-4; Mossé 1975, 171—2. Cf. Tozzi 1961, 42-3; Lowry 1979, 
73—5; 1987, 16—18; 19872, 68—73, who also suggests an influence hence on Adam 
Smith; also Pomeroy 1994, 43. See now Figueira 2012, 683-4. 

? Xen. Cyr. 8.2.5: ävéyen oov tov év Bpaxvráto LatpiBovta Épyw todtov kal &prota 


> 


8| ývaykáoðar toOto zov ‘it is necessary then that the one spending time on the 
natrowest task is also bound to accomplish it best’. 

? Hence there has been no need to establish the generic affiliation of the 
Oeconomicus. Ct. Descat 1988; Faraguna 1994, 560—1, 575—9. Cf. Spahn 1984, 313-21; 
Napoli 1994. 

“ The controversy over the ironical intent of the portrayal of Iskhomakhos in the 
Oeconomicus need not be addressed here. See Kronenberg 2009: 57—72 for full citations. 
See also Figueira 2012, 668. On the debate about irony in the Lac. Pol, Strauss 1939 
is fundamental. 

5 On dating the Lac. Pol.: Rebenich 1998, 25-31: definitely after 386, and probably 
after 378 and before 371; Lipka 2002, 9—13: c. 390; Gray 2007, 42—3: 360s. I favor an 
earlier date during the heyday of the system of harmosts. 

^* Figueira 2016, esp. 96—8. 

^' We know too little of the Spartan works of Critias to be entirely sure whether this 
impasse was present at the birth of Spartan historiography, although it does seem 
likely from what has survived. Cf. fr. B6—9 DK. 

“8 Thuc. 2.90.1—2, where I note the key word epimeleia ‘supervision’; cf. 2.87.2, 89.4. 

^ FGH 595 F4-26. See Figueira 2006, 148—9; 2016, 48-82. Cf. FGH 3b (Text) 
635—57. 

50 See Figueira 2002, 147-8. 

5! Some minor features of the Spartan economy come within the compass of the 
Xenophontic corpus only incidentally. For Laconian hunting dogs: Cyr. 10.1, 4, cf. 3.1; 
the logistics of the army: Lac. Pol. 11.2; 13.1, 11; material status of the kings: Lac. Pol. 
15.3—5. 

52 C£. Mem. 1.1.1; Oec. 2.18; Cyr. 1.1.1—3 with Luccioni 1947, 72-3 (n. 14). 

55 Oliganthropy: Aris. Pol 1270a29-39; cf. 1278a31—3, 1297b26—8, 1299b2-10. 
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The end result was that Spartan territory which could support 1,500 cavalry and 30,000 
infantry accommodated a mere 1,000 citizens (P0/ 1270a29-31). 

#4 Lac. Pol. 1.1. This is not equivalent to tò 80s ths nolreias of Aris. Pol 1337a14— 
18. Cf. Lipka 2002, 100. 

55 Lac. Pol. 1.2: GMO kai évavtia yvods [Lycurgus] tats wretotas mpoéxouoav 
evdaipovia tiv xarpióa Érédetsev “Rather, [Lycurgus] understanding matters in a 
manner contrary to the majority of Greek cities manifestly created a fatherland 
preeminent in eudaimonia [prosperity]. 

56 Lac. Pol. 7.1: évavria ye piv kal váóe tols hors “EAAQoL katéotnoev 6 Avkotpyoc èv 
Tfj Tadoty vótupa ‘the foregoing are indeed nomima [social practices] contrary to the 
other Greeks that Lycurgus established at Sparta". 

57 See (e.g.) Figueira 1986, 182 with n. 42, 193-6; Hodkinson 2000, 81-2, 371-2, 
406-7. 

58 The verb is quite categorical for construing the authority of these women, as the 
political or military examples illustrate (these selected from the Helenica): HG 2.1.2, 
29; 31.15; 4.2.21; 4.5.3; 4.8.22; 5.4.1; 6.3.8; 7.1.17; 7.1.43. But note the emphatic usage 
in Sy. 2.10; 8.10. Note also Aris. Pod 1269b31—4. Cf. Lipka 2002, 111-12. 

*? Compare the lexical notices in Hesychius (1 226 Latte), Photius (204.7—9 Porson), 
and the Suda (1 66 Adler) under Aakovwóv todxov, where the point is made that 
Spartans @vAdttovot ‘guard’ their women least. 

See Figueira 2002, 141-2; 2004, 55. 

9! Lye. 9.2, 10.1, 10.2, 24.2, 30.1; Lys. 17.5, 6; Agis 3.1, 10.3, cf. 14.3, 19.5; Mor. 
226D, 226E, 227C, 239D. 

© Lyc. 10.2 = fr. 512A Fortenbaugh. 

& Similarly, Xenophon makes little of the Spartiates as Æowoioi ‘peers’ in the Lac. 
Pol., except for noting that the coward loses his status among them (10.7) and that they 
are among the king's tent-mates on campaign (13.1, 7). 

* Isoc. 12.211—12, 218; Aris. fr. 143.2.13 Gigon; Plut. Lyc. 17.3—4; Mor. 234A—B, 
237E. See Link 2004, 1—2, 7-8; Ducat 2004, 129-31. 

55 For other agonistic behavior, cf. Lac. Pol. 1.4; 4.2. 

6° Note Hodkinson 2000, 199—201 on Xenophon and the evidentiary tradition. 

7 Hodkinson 2000, 23-4, properly notes the emphasis on need in these passages, 
expressed by the verb ôéouau. 

65 Xen. Ages. 1.17—24, 26, 28, 29-30; 2.25, 28, 31; 11.8, 11. 

® Figueira 2002, 155—6 with citations. 

70 As the famous denunciation in Lac. Pol. 14.4—5 demonstrates. 

71 Noethlichs 1987; Figueira 2002, 156—7. 

7? Xen. Ages. 1.18, 36; 2.16; 4.1—6; 6.8; 8.3—5. 

7? Eur. Andr. 450—2; Arist. Pax 623—4; cf. Isoc. 8.96, 11.20, 12.241. See Figueira 
2002, 144—5; 2003, 56-7. 

74 Note (e.g.) Kahrstedt 1919; Singor 1993; Hodkinson 2000, 190—9, 216-19, 356—8. 

7 Figueira 19842; 2003a, 199—220. 

76 Plut. Lyc. 12; Athen. 4.141c with Dicaearchus fr. 72 W; cf. Plato Laws 633A. 

77 Persaios FGH 584 F 1-2; Sphairos FGH 585 F 1; Dioscurides FGH 594 F 2-3. 
See Figueira 2016, 1-48. 

8 Cf. Cyr. 2.1.25 on the ‘Persian’ swskénia ‘common military messes’. 

? Cf. Cyr. 8.2.22. 
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8° Lac. Pol. 4.4: ..ogddovor èv opata, oqáAXovot 5È yvopac... 

81 Lac. Pol. 4.4: ...i| abtov à otkov Sua@Opeipete... 

82 Lipka 2002, 48. It is a quality of Kyros the Younger (Anab. 1.9.5). 

5 Perikles in Mem. 3.5.14-16 offers the same combination as both Spartan and 
characteristic of earlier Athenians. See Lipka 2002, 119-20. 

On enkrateia, see Johnstone 1994, 221; Humble 1999, 340-1. 

85 Ages. 5.4, 7; 10.2; 11.10; cf. 2.3; 6.7; 7.3; 7.6. Cf. Plut. Ages. 14.1. 

8° Cyr. 1.2.6-12 with Humble 1999, 341-4. See also Cyr. 8.1.31—2, for the distinction 
between aidac¢ and owppooëvn, with Humble 1999, 343-4. 

87 Ages. 7.3, 6; 6.5; HG 3.2.23; Compare HG 2.3.34 with Critias fr. B6.21 DK. 
Cf. Humble 1999, 344—5, 346—7 (for her final conclusions). 

8 FGH 584 F 2; FGH 585 F 1; FGH 594 F 3. See Figueira 2016, 32-3. Note Lipka 
2002, 153. 

# The Peripatetic ‘constitution’ sharpened the singularity of the Spartans by 
emphasizing that sustenance at Sparta depended on a/phita ‘barley groats’ (Aris. fr. 
143.2.13 Gigon). 

? Plutarch has Agesilaos answer allied complaints about the size of Spartan 
contingents by noting that allied soldiers farmed and practiced various trades (Ages. 
26.4—5; Mor. 213F—214A; cf. Polyaen. Strat. 2.1.7). The episode does not appear in the 
Lac. Pol., which may be limiting itself to generalization here, but its absence may also 
mean that the dissemination (or concoction) of this incident occurred later than 
Xenophon’s composition of both Constitution and Agesilaus. 

?! The Spartans thus resemble the homotimoi of the Cyropaedia (7.5.85; cf. 8.1.6, 
15-16). See Tuplin 1994, 158-60. 

Note also Cyr. 5.1.30 for the ‘Persian’ parallel. 

This term and the related verb were favorites with Xenophon (Mem. 2.6.24; Oec. 
5.1, 2; Sym. 4.8, 41; Anab. 1.3.3; Cyr. 1.5.1, 7.5.74). 

% Lac. Pol. 7.3, 6; 10.3 (and above p. 270). 

% Compare Lac. Pol. 15.3—4; Mem. 2.6.22; Cyr. 1.2.16; Hiero 1.8, 19. 

% In non-Spartan contexts, which are not many, the usage of tovg is conventional 
(HG 6.2.6; Mem. 1.6.10, 3.11.10). 

?' Yet such moral embodiment had its limits. Agesilaos did decorate his home in a 
manner befitting his status (Ages. 9.6). 

8 Dover 1974, 177—80. 

?? C£. Ages. 9.6. with Lipka 2002, 166. 

19 In 10.7, however, Xenophon claims that weakness of the body or property never 
barred Spartans from citizenship. 

101 See Tuplin 1994, 130. 

102 Cf. Johnstone 1994, 235-40. Compare the more meritocratic position in Cyr. 
2.3.12-14. 

18 C£. Lac. Pol. 3.2 for the ponoi of the agégé; 4.7, where hunting is preparation for 
military ponot. Loss of status afflicts anyone flinching ‘from laboring at the [Lycurgan] 
canons of behavior’ (100 tà véua Svatovelobat). 

14 Figueira 2003, 66—8; cf. 1984a, 96—8, 107-9. 

105 See (e.g.) Oec. 2.5—7; 11.9—11, 22. 

106 Xen. Ages. 11.8; cf. 4.1—6. 

107 Xen. Ages. 11.3. Note Hodkinson 1994, 193—5. 
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18 Full citations: Figueira 2002, 138-44. 

10 Figueira 2002, 154-5, 158—60. 

"0 Figueira 1995, 58. See above pp. 263-6 and n. 36. For a more positive treatment: 
Oec. 1.7; 3.15; 6.4; cf. 5.20. 

11 See FIG 1.2.18; 3.3.6, 8; 3.5.12; 6.5.28; 7.1.12, 2.2. Hence Baragwanath’s interesting 
study (2012) on Xenophon and slavery can entirely bypass Helotage. 

1? Helots are simply douloi again in Ages. 2.24, describing their dissidence during the 
'Theban invasion of 370. 

15 Despite frequent references elsewhere: HG 1.3.15, 3.1.4, 3.3.6, 3.4.2, 4.3.15, 
5.2.24, 6.1.14, 6.5.24; Ages. 1.7. 

114 Thuc. 5.34.1; also Hesych. s.v. Sapdderc; veodapmdeus; Z Thuc. 5.34.1; Poll. 3.83; 
Myron FGrH 106 F 2; cf. Dio Chrys. 36.38. See Ducat 1990 157—66; Figueira 2018, 
566, 583-4. 

!5 Alcidamas fr. 3 Avezzu (Aris. Rbet. 1373518); Plato Laws 776C. 

"6 Note Lac. Pol. 9.3—6 on cowards, 10.7; cf. 10.6. 

117 C£. (e.g) Ducat 1990, 21; Hodkinson 2000, 69, 78-9. 

"8 Note how in Sym. 8.39 Socrates makes an explicit exhortation to Kallias to 
explore Spartan askésis in erotic comportment in service of military and political 
distinction. 

1? On promulgation of the éxundetpata, see Tuplin 1994, 127-9. 

12 Cf. Humble 2004, 220-6. 

11 Thuc. 1.77.6 with scholia; 1.144.2; 2.39.1. The negative treatment of Atthidography 
is to be traced in Suda s.v. AteipmvdEevot, à 997; Eevnhartev, € 25 Adler; Z Peace 623a 
Holwerda. Cf. Arist. Birds 1010-20. See Figueira 2003, 56-9. 

122 Arist. Wasps 466, 473-6 with scholia; Birds 1280-3 with scholia; Amipsias 
fr. 9 K; Plato Protag. 342B-D; Gorg. 515E; Dem. 54.34; see Tigerstedt 1965/1974, 
1.155—6, 453, 529; Hodkinson 2000, 220. 

15 See (e.g.) Munn 2000, 225-7. 

124 My point would be sharpened if any early date of composition, such as 3954, 
wete accepted. See Lipka 2002, 9—13 and n. 45 above. 

15 Note, however, how the Xenophontic Socrates validates his inner daimén and the 
Delphic oracle endorsing his activity by a reference to Lycurgus (4po/. 15). 

126 Plut. Ages. 20.2, Mor. 212B; DL 2.54. 
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TRUE HISTORY: XENOPHON’S AGESILAOS 
AND THE ENCOMIASTIC GENRE’ 


Noreen Humble 


They do not know that it is no narrow isthmus that distinguishes and fences 
off history from encomium, but that there is a great wall in between them 
and, to take an image from music, they are two whole octaves apart, since 
the encomiast has only one concern, to praise and delight the object of 
encomium, however he may. And even if he achieves his goal by lying, he 
will not worry much about it; whereas history cannot bear the entry of a lie 
even for a moment, any more than doctors’ sons say that the windpipe could 
receive anything swallowed. 

(Lucian How to Write History 7; trans. K. Sidwell) 


We have extant, from the pen of Xenophon, two portraits of the Spartan 
king, Agesilaos: Hellenika 3.3—end and the Agesilaos. The former is a work 
of history while the latter Xenophon himself quite clearly labels as a work 
of praise: éxawov yedpat, 1.1; émawettar...éykmpiov, 10.3; émawoc, 11.1. 
Though there is currently a movement in scholarship on Xenophon to see 
his portrait of Sparta as more nuanced and more critical than had hitherto 
been accepted,’ it is all too common still to find it argued that Xenophon 
exempts Agesilaos from criticism.” This view finds much support in the 
effusively positive portrait of the king in the Agesé/aos, and proponents tend 
either to privilege material from the Agesilaos over that from the Hellenika, 
ot to view both as equally valid historically.’ 

The majority view has been supported in a recent article by the eminent 
scholar G. Schepens. Schepens does admit that Xenophon provides a more 
balanced portrait in the He/enika, though not one written in a deprecatory 
spirit, because ‘en toute loyauté, Xénophon a dressé de son ami et 
bienfaiteur un portrait admiratif, apologétique, nourri de propagande 
spattiate et conforme à ses idées du “chef idéal””* He argues that the more 
positive spin on events in the encomium is due to generic considerations, 
but qualifies this then by saying the encomiastic genre was still nascent and 
asking whether or not Xenophon was ‘plus enclin à se laisser guider par des 
concepts formels désincarnés qu’à suivre ses convictions personnelles et ses 
experiences vécues”. Schepens concludes the latter and goes on to argue 
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his point that Xenophon’s view of Agesilaos is positive. One page of general 
comments about why the Hellenika is as flattering as the encomium 
(pp. 50-1) is then followed by a detailed historiographic analysis of the 
encomium. Given the wholly positive nature of the encomium, it is not 
surprising that Schepens reaches the conclusion he does. Not everyone, 
however, believes that the portrait of Agesilaos in the /7e/leni&a is wholly 
positive. C. Tuplin, for example, in his detailed examination of the Hellenika 
quite clearly shows that Agesilaos is often implicitly criticised, and, unlike 
those who adhere to the majority view, Tuplin uses passages from the 
encomium, not to supplant the negative picture in the He//enika, but to 
highlight how critical Xenophon has actually been in the Hel/lenika by 
showing how the particular event could have been presented in a more 
positive manner. Only occasionally does a scholar make mention of the 
lack of truthfulness of the encomiastic genre in general as a warning not to 
supplant the version in the historical work with the version in the 
encomium,” even though, of course, truth is often a casualty in historical 
writing as well. 

Schepens is able to dismiss approaches like Tuplin’s, which he 
characterises as typically Anglo-Saxon (i.e. a trend for listing and analysing 
differences between the two works), by intertwining them with certain 
aspects of another approach, i.e. the Straussian line of thinking that 
Xenophon is so subtle only a few have ever been able to ascertain his true 
intentions. Yet only one (G. Proietti) of his three examples of scholars who 
argue that Xenophon is capable of criticising Agesilaos belongs to this 
school of thought. Neither of the other two scholars he cites, Tuplin 
(1993) and Dillery (1995), is looking for a coded message, and both would 
be as wary of the Straussian approach as Schepens himself. However, by 
linking solid analysis of Xenophon's narrative technique with the excesses 
of Straussian argumentation, Schepens can then dismiss, for example, 
Tuplin’s comparison of and conclusions about the account of Agesilaos’ 
accession to the throne in the Agesilaos and Hellenika, without ever 
addressing the actual points Tuplin raises (see further below).? 

At the heart of the debate is the question of what scholars believe 
Xenophon is doing in the Agesilaos. He himself is unusually clear,” saying 
explicitly that he is writing a praise, an encomium, of Agesilaos (though 
this has not stopped a debate about the purpose of the work which ranges 
from accepting what Xenophon says to arguing that the Agesilaos is 
propagandistic or philosophic or apologetic or some combination of all of 
these — see further below).!! Yet, in discussions about Xenophon's opinion 
of Agesilaos in the encomium, what is never fully examined is what writing 
an encomium entails. What I will show below, therefore, is that when we 
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do examine the Agesi/aos with regard to what we know about encomiastic 
writing in the fifth and fourth centuries BCE, it can be seen to conform 
quite strikingly to generic expectations, one of which — the lack of concern 
for the truth — should on its own make us wary of using material from the 
Agesilaos without qualification as historical fact, i.e. of taking it ‘at face 
value”. Then (being Anglo-Saxon!) I would like to provide some examples 
of how Xenophon treats the same episodes in both works to show how the 
genetic expectations which I have set out can easily account for both the 
similarities and the differences (without dismissing the latter as is sometimes 
done in order to conclude that the two works contain the effusive praise 
of a hero-worshipper). Xenophon is a careful (not a coded) writer and close 
examination of and questioning of discrepancies in the narrative structure 
of both texts in light of the broader genetic conventions of encomiastic 
writing shows that in the /7e//eni&a there is a mixture of praise and criticism 
of Agesilaos, that this portrait is a truer representation of Xenophon's 
opinion of Agesilaos, and that we should be waty of accepting what 
Xenophon says in the Agesilaos at face value if it contradicts what he reports 
in the Hellenika. 


Agesilaos and the encomiastic genre 

The encomium was classified as a specific style of rhetorical writing with 
its own conventions in the two earliest complete rhetorical handbooks 
which survive, both of which were written not long after Xenophon wrote 
the Agesilaos. One is the Rhetorica of Aristotle (written sometime over the 
period 350-335 BcE)." At 1358b7—135928 Aristotle divides rhetorical 
speeches into three main categories: deliberative (i.e. speeches to persuade 
of dissuade), forensic (i.e. speeches in accusation or defence) and epideictic 
(i.e. speeches of praise and blame, tò pév étauvos tò dé óyoc).^ Encomium 
he later describes as a specific type of praise, composed to glorify 
someone who has already accomplished something noble (as opposed to 
a general speech of praise about someone likely to accomplish great things, 
1367b32-42). Obviously under this definition an encomium was appropriate 
to praise someone like Agesilaos, recently deceased, after a long and active 
life in which there were many praiseworthy events. The second handbook, 
which has come down to us attached to the Aristotelian corpus, is the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, it too seems to belong to the second half of the 
fourth century BCE.'^ Though the portion of the work in which the author 
speaks of three categories of speech, one of which is epideictic and which 
includes speeches of praise and blame (R/.4/ 1421b7—12: éyromactiwov, 
wekukóv), is thought to be interpolated to make the treatise match 
Aristotle’s divisions, later passages on the general nature of encomia and 
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on how to actually write speeches of praise and blame are considered 
original." The inclusion of encomium and the exclusion of history in these 
handbooks is evidence of a formal and well-defined distinction between 
the two types of writing shortly after Xenophon was writing the Agesilaos. 

Schepens avoids examining the nature of encomia by arguing that the 
genre was still nascent when Xenophon was writing. This is true to a 
degree, but there is good reason to believe that the evolution of the prose 
encomium and the principles governing its construction evolved under the 
influence of Gorgias and other fifth century sophists.'* That there was 
significant experimentation with the form prior to the codification seen in 
the two handbooks is certain from the extant encomia, but also clear is 
that certain expectations were in place from early on in the development 
of the genre. Two compositions in particular which predate Xenophon’s 
encomium reveal structural and thematic principles similar to those found 
in Xenophon’s work and those laid down in the later handbooks: 
Agathon’s encomium of Eros in Plato’s Symposium (194e4-197e8) and 
Isokrates’ Evagoras.” 

Plato’s Symposium is thought to have been written c. 384—379 but 
purports to present an evening in 416 BCE after the tragedian Agathon’s 
first dramatic victory.” Plato has Agathon, a devotee of Gorgias (Sz. 
198c1—5), compose in Gorgianic style an encomium to Eros (194e4— 
197e8). Both D. Stuart and K. Dover point out the many similarities 
between Agathon’s speech, Xenophon's Agesilaos, and the advice given on 
writing encomia in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum?” Most important to note in 
this respect is the form the praise of Eros takes. Agathon says he will set 
out what Eros is and then what he brings. The second part of this twofold 
purpose is accomplished by proclaiming that Eros has four virtues and by 
giving proofs for each of these virtues: justice (Sikatoodwn, 196b6—c3), 
moderation (owgoootvn, 196c3—8), courage (üvôpeia, 196c8—d4), and wisdom 
(oopia, 196d5—197b9). 

Though these four virtues come to have a specialised significance in 
the Platonic corpus after their connection with the parts of the soul in 
Republic 4, they are not the exclusive domain of philosophical discourse 
when it comes to praise.” For a start there is significant epigraphic evidence 
which shows that ordinary citizens in the late fifth and the fourth centuries 
BCE were also being assigned such virtues in honorary decrees and funerary 
monuments. In particular, justice, moderation, and piety are prominent in 
the extant evidence, along with other civic virtues like ‘usefulness’ (being 
xpiouuos) and ‘orderly behaviour’ (having eovo&(o).? Hearing such virtues 
praised in an encomium would, therefore, certainly not be considered odd. 
More pertinent for this investigation is the fact that these virtues also 
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appear in the rhetorical handbooks as categories under which to praise the 
person in question. Thus, in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (1440b19—21) is 
written: ‘virtue is divided into wisdom, justice, courage, and an approved 
way of living’ (tiv © dpeti eig cogiav Kai ôtkatoodvnv koi àvôpelav Kat 
éxutmdevpata évdo&a).”* Aristotle’s list is much longer but includes the basic 
four found in Agathon's encomium in the Symposium. ‘the parts of virtue are 
justice, courage, moderation, magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, 
gentleness, prudence and wisdom’ (uépn dé àpetñs SiKatoovvn, dvdpeia, 
GHPOOOÛVN, PEYAAOMpETELA, pEyaAopuyia, ÉAEVOEPLOTNS, HPAOTNS, POOVNOLS, 
ooœpia, Rhet. 1366b1—-4).” Xenophon, like Aristotle, does not confine his 
list of Agesilaos’ virtues in the encomium to the core four, though they 
are included: piety (evoepeta, 3), justice in financial matters (eis ypriuaxa 
ducatoovvn, 4; cf. 8.8), endurance (kaptepta, 5.1—3), sexual self-control 
(àqpoàvotov eykpateta, which is twice equated to moderation, omppoovvn, 
5.4—7) courage (dvdpeia, 6.1—3), wisdom (copia, 6.4—8), patriotism 
(ptddatoats, 7.1—3), subdivided further into being a lover of Greeks (qunv, 
7.4—6) and a hater of Persians (juooné£ponc, 7.7), urbanity (tò eëxap, 8.1—2), 
loftiness of sentiment (ueyoXoyvopuoovvn, 8.3—4), foresight (npóvow, 8.5), 
and a mixed section which might be held to represent austerity (8.6—8). 
Clearly virtues could be chosen such as would be appropriate for the 
subject. For example, piety would be inappropriate for the god Eros but 
for Agesilaos it is useful for portraying him as a great civic and military 
leader.”° 

Further important points of comparison between Xenophon’s 
encomium and Agathon’s are the division between deeds and virtues and 
the elaborate and dazzling summation at the end of the praise. Agathon’s 
summation of Eros’ virtues is full of rhetorical flourishes and literary 
devices (Pl. 5775. 197d1—e5)."' Xenophon’s summation of Agesilaos’ virtues 
(Ages. 11) is perhaps not as poetic but the expression is similar: including 
antithesis, parallelism, chiasmus, pithy maxims, etc.” Indeed, the author 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum also recommends such summations at the 
end of the speech and also at any other appropriate point (1441a39— 
1441b11). 

The other composition that bears comparison with Xenophon's 
encomium is Isokrates’ Evagoras, the only surviving encomium of a 
historical figure to pre-date Xenophon's Agesi/aos. Evagoras died in 374 
but there is little consensus on the date of the work. Some date the work 
to shortly after the death of Evagoras,” others date it to the mid-360s.? 
In either case it seems likely that it was written before Agesilaos died. This 
likely priority of the Evagoras, Isokrates’ claim that his work is the first prose 
encomium (Erag. 8),"' and features in common between the two works 
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have led some to suggest that the Evagoras was Xenophon’s model.” 
A better case, however, can be made for the idea that both are working 
within a fluid tradition which has been developing over a considerable 
period of time, as reflected not just, as noted above, by Agathon’s 
Gorgianic encomium of Eros in Plato’s Symposium, but by Plato’s sustained 
ctitical assessment of contemporary encomiastic practice throughout the 
Symposium,” and also in the strong links to the tradition of the epitaphios 
logos, and indeed to Pindaric epinikia that can be seen particularly in 
Isokrates’ Evagoras.” Stuart, for example, persuasively argues for a common 
literary heritage being the source of such similarities as ‘the didactic appeal 
… and commendation of each man as an ethical example’, Ÿ the assertion 
that each of the men is blessed,” the difficulty of the task at hand,” and the 
use of rhetorical questions.?? 

Though Isokrates’ work is not nearly as structured as Xenophon's, the 
four cardinal virtues are attributed also to Evagoras: dikatoowwn (23, 26, 38, 
43), owppoowwn (22), àvõpeia (23, 65), copia (23), and proofs of these virtues 
appear throughout the whole work.?? Piety, too, is included as one of 
Evagoras’ noble qualities (Evag. 25—6, 38) just as it is said to be one of 
Agesilaos’ (Ages. 3)." Another feature recommended in the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum is found in both the Agesi/aos and the Evagoras: the setting out 
of the subject’s genealogy. The advice given is to concentrate only on any 
glorious ancestors (RA. A7 1440b29-1441a11; cf. Arist. Rhet. 1367b34—7) 
and, as it happens, in both encomia only divine ancestry is discussed (Evag. 
12-18; Ages. 1—2)." Further, the Evagoras, like the Agesilaos and Agathon’s 
speech in the Symposium, contains a summary section full of antithetical 
statements (Evag. 43—46). 

Despite the differences between these three encomia, then, it is evident 
that by the time Xenophon is writing the Agesilaos, there were already certain 
expectations as to the type of elements expected in an encomiastic work: 
praise of ancestors, praise of deeds, attribution of standard virtues, and 
rhetorical summaries. The similarities between Xenophon's Agesilaos and the 
other two encomia discussed above show that Xenophon is conforming to 
these expectations, however fluid the genre itself was at this time. 

Most important, though, are the contemporary comments regarding the 
overall purpose of encomia. The author of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 
(1425b36—40) has the following to say on the matter: 


OVAATPSHV uèv OÙV goti EYKMPLAOTLKOV elos TOOULDÉOEUWV Kal TOGEEwv Kal 
Oyov év6óEov abENOLS kal pr] xtpooóvtov OVVOLKELWOLS 


In short, the encomiastic form consists of amplification of notable 
resolutions and deeds and speeches, and the association of qualities that do 
not exist. 
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Compare Sokrates’ comment in the Syposium immediately after Agathon’s 


speech (Pl. Sp. 198d3—e2): 


ARMEN eae "E Bi RR Aa AE — = 
ya uèv yàp Ùm ABentepias Œunv etv tTAANOÑ Aéyeww mept ékàotov Tob 
éykopratonévov, ...TÒ ÔË Goa, Ós ÉOLKEV, OÙ TOÛTO Åv TÒ KOADS ÉTOLVEV 
OTLOBV, AAA TO OS LÉYLOTO GVATLBÉVOL TO TOÛYHATL KAL WS KÜAALOTE, ÉGV TE 


» 0 


à obtws ëyovta £àv ve un ei SE wpevófj, oddév GO’ Av TEGyLG. 


For I out of silliness thought that it was necessary to speak the truth about 
each person who was subject to encomiastic treatment, ... but now, as it 
seems, this is not at all what praising well means, but rather it is to attribute 
to the subject the greatest and most noble things possible, whether they are 
so ot not; if they are false, it does not really matter. 


Isokrates, too, passes comment on this principle of encomiastic writing 
(Busiris 4): 


ATAVTHV YUP ELSOTHV OTL DEL TOUS HEV EVAOYEL TIVES BOVAOLEVOUG TAELW TOV 
DTAPYXOVTHV åyaððv odtots ztpooóvr ånogpaivew 

for everyone knows that it is necessary for those wishing to eulogise someone, 
to make known that they have more good attributes than actually exist. 


Exaggeration, misrepresentation and even fiction, therefore, were all 
acceptable and expected in composing an encomium. 

Xenophon himself makes no such comment, unsurprisingly, since the 
Agesilaos is an encomium about a recently deceased person, not a literary 
exercise praising a mythological figure (as is part of Isokrates’ Busiris) nor 
an exercise in satire praising a god (as is the case in Plato’s Symposium); 
likewise, Isokrates does not mention the lack of truth in his encomium of 
Evagoras. The point is, however, that there was no expectation of truth or 
impartiality. For example, Isokrates conveniently ignores that Evagoras 
was assassinated (cf. Arist. Po//tics 1311b with Evag. 71) because it is, simply, 
unsuitable material for an encomium. The audience would be well aware 
of the truth, but would not be surprised not to hear it. 

That the Agesilaos is a wholly positive work, then, is completely in 
keeping with the expectations of the encomiastic gente, and it is, therefore, 
simply impossible to say generally whether the author of an encomium 
unreservedly admired his subject without other non-encomiastic evidence. 
In this case we are fortunate to have that in the form of the Hellenika. 


The Ageszlaos v. the Hellentka 

Though the differences in the portrayal of Agesilaos in these two works 
have not gone unnoticed,” the issue of panhellenism seems to dominate 
ensuing discussions," and there is little engagement with the range of 
generic issues discussed above. Therefore, what I want to examine here is 
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whether some of these other expectations, such as disregard for historical 
truth and the attributing of admirable characteristics to the subject even if 
he did not have them, also provide an adequate explanation for the type of 
material which Xenophon included in his encomium, and for the type of 
similarities and differences found between descriptions of the same events 
in the Agesi/aos and the Hellenika. 

Agesilaos’ accession is the first event mentioned in the encomium, 
where it is presented as an example of Agesilaos’ worthiness to be king 
(Ages. 1.5). Xenophon tells us that the struggle is between *Leotychidas as 
the son of Agis and Agesilaos as the son of Archidamus' and that the state 
chose Agesilaos because he was more blameless in birth and virtue than 
Leotychidas. The account finishes with another statement to the effect that 
the fact that he was chosen to be king by the best men in the greatest state 
is proof of his virtue. 

In the Hellenika Xenophon’s report of how Agesilaos attains the throne 
is rather different (HG 3.3.1—4). Agesilaos is shown to covet the kingship, 
arguing that as the brother of the recently deceased king, Agis (technically 
he is Agis’ half-brother), he has more right to the throne than Agis’ heir and 
son Leotychidas who, Agesilaos claims, is not actually a son of Agis (the 
rumour was, though it is not mentioned by Xenophon, that Alkibiades, 
during his sojourn in Sparta, had seduced Agis' wife and fathered 
Leotychidas)." Agesilaos’ claim to the kingship is then challenged by 
Diopeithes, an oracle-monger, who supports Leotychidas' bid by citing an 
oracle of Apollo which warned the Spartans to beware of a lame kingship. 
This was an oracle which, according to Diodorus Siculus (11.50.4), had 
been around for a long time and which was, in 475 BCE, taken to mean that 
Sparta would be ‘lame’ if, having controlled both land and sea they lost 
command of one of these, so it already has a history as a rather versatile and 
open-to-interpretation oracle.“ Diopeithes interprets the oracle as a 
reference to Agesilaos' physical lameness, but another Spartan (and friend 
of Agesilaos), Lysandros, then steps in on behalf of Agesilaos with the 
claim that the lameness is meant to be interpreted symbolically: it is a 
warning to the Spartans not to choose a king with a lame birthright. 
Lysandros’ interpretation sways public opinion and Agesilaos becomes king. 

The whole affair as reported in the He//enika reflects rather more poorly 
on all involved than the version in the encomium. Both Agesilaos and 
Leotychidas are shown to contend for the kingship on grounds of self- 
interest, not out of any sense of patriotism or for the good of the state. 
Lysandros’ involvement points also to ulterior motives: if he helps 
Agesilaos to the kingship he can hope for favours in return — as P. Cartledge 
has argued, the upper echelons of Spartan society clearly operated on a 
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patronage system." Agesilaos thus can be read as either not clever or 
powerful enough at this stage to sway opinion himself,“ or as a much more 
savvy politician, being too clever to run the risk of giving the alternative 
interpretation himself in case it backfired. Whatever the case may be, the 
whole affair is unedifying, and as Tuplin remarks:” 


the clear assertion that his [Agesilaos’] accession was achieved by partisan 
interpretation of a warning against ‘lame kingship’ inevitably draws attention 
to doubts about a king whose reign certainly embraced the heights and 
depths of Spartan fortunes. It was thoughtless to mention the matter if one’s 
intention was to present an admiring picture of Agesilaos or of Sparta. 


On the other hand, in the encomium Xenophon implies that both men 
are being judged on their respective virtues, that the contest is between 
two equally worthy candidates (both sons of kings, rather than uncle and 
nephew), and that the better man won, not because he manipulated the 
situation but because others judged him worthy. The whole question of 
Leotychidas’ parentage is briefly alluded to rather than being made the 
centre of the dispute and Lysandros is left out of the picture altogether in 
order to focus wholly on Agesilaos.” Thus Xenophon has presented us 
with two dramatically different accounts of this important event in 
Agesilaos’ life: a positive, praiseworthy account in the encomium where 
Agesilaos becomes king because of his virtue versus a negative and 
unflattering account in the He/lenika, in which Agesilaos becomes king 
through blatant manipulation of a vague oracle and of the superstitions of 
the Spartans themselves.” The account in the encomium, while not fiction, 
has clearly been adapted to fit the demands of the genre.” 

Another general feature of encomiastic writing is the attribution to the 
subject of virtues which they do not possess. There is a quite clear example 
of this in the case of Agesilaos. In the encomium Agesilaos is said to 
possess the virtue of philhellenism (Ages. 7.4):5* 


el ye wv ad koAóv “EAAnva Óvta quAÉAAmva civar, tiva tic otóev GAOV 
otpatnyòv À módi OK éO0cXovra. aipetv, Stav olntaL ztopOrjoew, À ouupopdv 
vopitovtra TO vuk&v év TH TOS “EAANVas TOAE LOD; 


again if it is noble for one who is a Greek to be a philhellene, does anyone 
know any other general who has either been unwilling to seize a city when 
he thought it would be destroyed, or thought it a misfortune to have a 
victoty in wat against Greeks? 


Proof of the latter point is given as follows: while Agesilaos is marching 
back from Asia Minor to Greece in 394 news reaches him of the battle of 
Nemea in which the Spartans and their allies defeated the Corinthians, 
Athenians, Boiotians and their allies. When he hears that only eight 
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Lacedaemonians died compared with 10,000 (wwrioi) of the enemy 
(rhetorically exaggerated), he is said to be distraught that so many Greeks 
had fallen, Greeks who could have fought the barbarian instead of each 
other (Ages. 7.5). The report of the same battle is presented in a different 
way in the Hellenika (4.3.1): eight Lacedaemonians dead and a vast number 
of the enemy as well as a considerable number of Sparta's allies (a detail 
absent from the encomium). Here Agesilaos makes no generous statements 
about his grief over the death of fellow Greeks — the opposition or his own 
allies — but instructs the messenger to hasten with the good news of 
Sparta’s victory to her allies in Asia Minor. Philhellenism is simply not an 
issue in the recounting of this event in the Hellenika.* 

There are numerous other examples in the He//enika which show 
Agesilaos behaving in a distinctly unfriendly way towards his fellow 
Greeks.” He is, for example, notably consistent in his hostility towards the 
Thebans. This hostility seems to stem from their disturbance of his 
Agamemnon-inspired sacrifice at Aulis (HG 3.4.4) when on his way to Asia 
Minor in 397, and their part in his recall from Asia Minor in 394. He treats 
Theban ambassadors with contempt when they approach him seeking 
peace in 390 (4.5.6); he steadfastly refuses to allow Thebes to swear to the 
King’s Peace on behalf of other Boiotian cities in 387, setting out with a 
force, as Xenophon explicitly says ‘on account of hatred’ before the 
Theban ambassadors have even had time to consult with the authorities 
at home (5.1.33); he supports the Spartan Phoibidas’ unprovoked and 
unauthorised seizure of the Theban citadel in 383 (5.2.32); he campaigns 
vigorously against Thebes in 378—377 (5.4.35—41, 47-55); and again at 
peace negotiations in 371 he refuses another request by the Thebans to 
swear on behalf of the Boiotians (6.3.9). 

Not only is this longstanding and constant hostility towards Thebes 
completely at odds with the claim in the encomium that he is a philhellene, 
the above events are presented briefly and in a quite different light (some 
not at all) in the chronological section of the encomium (Ages. 2.21-2 
covers the years 387—377). There is a brief reference to a problem with 
Thebes and the King's Peace in 387 but here Agesilaos is said simply to 
have demanded that pro-Spartan exiles be restored first, and the 
Corinthians are included as well as the Thebans (2.21). The campaigns 
against Thebes in 378—377 are said to be motivated by friendship 
(quAevatpto) towards the Lacedaemonians who were being murdered there 
(2.22). In the /7e//eni&a this motive is behind the Spartan campaign against 
Thebes in 379 undertaken by Sparta's other king, Kleombrotos, after 
Agesilaos had actually refused to lead the campaign on the specious 
grounds that he was too old (5.4.13). No concern here is shown by 
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Agesilaos for his fellow-Lacedaemonians who, as it happens, were 
stationed in Thebes because of his own support for the unjustified attack 
by Phoibidas on the citadel; nor is he apparently too old to campaign 
against Thebes in the following year. These campaigns in the /7e//egi&a are 
represented as openly aggressive and punitive," as flagrant violations of 
the autonomy of other states, Ÿ and heavily influenced by internal power 
struggles in Sparta from which Agesilaos emerges on top.” Once again, 
what we know about the general nature of encomia — that the attribution 
to the subject of qualities which (s)he did not possess was standard 
procedure when praising someone — provides us with an adequate 
explanation for the contrast between the virtuous, philhellenic Agesilaos of 
the encomium and the ambitious practitioner of Realpolitik of the He/lentka. 

Agesilaos is not, however, portrayed in a relentlessly negative way in the 
Hellenika. There are positively-presented incidents in Agesilaos’ career 
which highlight his ability as a military commander and which are reported 
with equal admiration in both works. For example, the shrewd tactics of 
Agesilaos against the Persian satrap Tissaphernes in 396 are almost 
identically reported in both works. Agesilaos deceives Tissaphernes into 
thinking he is going to campaign against Caria; once Tissaphernes has 
committed himself to defending that area, Agesilaos goes off unmolested 
in the opposite direction to Phrygia (HG 3.4.11—12; cf. Ages. 1.15—16).? 
Again in 396, Agesilaos’ creation of a cavalry in Asia Minor to counter the 
cavalry of the Persians is positively presented in both works (HG 3.4.15; 
Ages. 1.234). Lack of cavalry had been a problem for the Spartan army 
since they arrived in Asia Minor in 400/399, but Agesilaos is shown to 
have the ingenuity to remedy this by suggesting to wealthy men in allied 
cities that they could avoid endangering their own persons in battle if they 
supplied the army with a horse, arms and a man to use them. Further, 
Agesilaos’ training of his troops in Ephesos in the spring of 395 is reported 
almost identically in both works (HG 3.4.16—19; Ages. 1.25—28). He 
encourages them by offering prizes, makes them carry out proper religious 
rites, etc. And lastly, reported positively in both works is his defeat of 
Thessalian cavalry in 394 on the way home from Asia Minor. The battle 
involved some shrewd and successful on-the-spot formulation of strategy 
with his newly-formed cavalry against the experienced Thessalian 
horsemen (HG 4.3.3—9; cf. Ages. 2.2—5). 

It is important to note, too, that even in these instances there can be 
observed small rhetorical enhancements in the versions in the Agesilaos, 
revealing again that at every level Xenophon is conscious of the type of 
work he is composing and adapts his material accordingly.“ So, for 
example, in the passage describing the creation of cavalry in the Hellenika, 
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Xenophon writes ‘he caused these things to be carried out immediately’ 
(éxotnoev otto tata ovvtópoc zpátteo00), whereas in the encomium 
Xenophon instead says ‘he caused each to eagerly carry out these things’ 
(éxoujoev oŬtws Exaotov zpo8Upo6 tabta mpdtteww). Thus in the encomium the 
impersonal becomes personal and the passive becomes active for more 
immediacy and the adjective is changed to emphasise by repetition 
(10 words on in the text) the eagerness of the response. 

There are even actions of Agesilaos which are praised in the Hellenika 
but which are either cursorily described or absent from the encomium. 
For example, in 389 Agesilaos campaigns with the Achaeans against 
the Acarnanians (/7G 4.6.1—7.1). He pursues a policy of ravaging the 
Acarnanian land despite opposition from the Achaeans, and his strategy 
works in the end as he predicted it would, i.e. the Acarnanians sue for peace 
in 388 rather than have their crops destroyed for another year because their 
landlocked cities cannot easily ship supplies in. The episode also shows 
Agesilaos dealing with light-armed troops successfully (something Spartans 
as a rule had great difficulty with).? The campaign does make its way into 
the encomium but it is reported in a very cursory way with no mention at 
all of the land-ravaging policy and only a brief mention of Agesilaos' use 
of light-armed cavalry (Ages. 2.20). Further in the campaigns against Thebes 
in 378—377 Xenophon again reports in the Hellenica on the very capable 
generalship of Agesilaos in the field. He shows foresight in securing a 
passage north to Thebes in advance of campaigning (/7G 5.4.36, 47), again 
engages successfully in the deceit of pretending to go one way while really 
going another (HG 5.4.48—9; cf. against Tissaphernes at 3.4.11—12), and 
in the second campaign clevetly strikes fear into the enemy by marching 
not against their set battle line but against their city causing them to retreat 
in panic (HG 5.4.50—1). Xenophon is even explicit here in his praise for this 
tactic (‘the reasoning of Agesilaos seemed good"). Agesilaos' efforts on this 
occasion failed only because the Thebans were able to bring in grain by 
ship when the Spartan commander who had been left behind with a guard 
failed to stop them (/7G 5.4.56—7). These campaigns are only briefly 
referred to in the encomium and no space at all is given there to the clever 
tactics employed by Agesilaos (Ages. 2.22). 

Why would Xenophon not have taken the opportunity to report these 
praiseworthy events fully in the encomium, particularly since his narrative 
of Agesilaos’ deeds after the battle of Koroneia in 394 is extraordinarily 
thin by comparison with the material in the Æ/e/enika?® In both the 
examples above it is Agesilaos' actions in the field that are being positively 
presented in the FYe/lenika while, as noted earlier, his overall political 
motives for the same campaigns are at the same time criticised. One 
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possible motive for glossing over them in the encomium, therefore, is that, 
despite their exemplary nature in terms of generalship, they are linked to 
unfortunate political motives which would hardly square (as would few of 
Agesilaos’ activities in these years) with the other claims drawn for 
Agesilaos in the encomium, as a just, pious philhellene. 

Hirsch, among others, has noted that the encomium is heavily 
weighted towards material that depicts Agesilaos as a philhellene and, more 
importantly, as a zisoperses (see above nn. 42—43). He suggests that this is 
because Xenophon's real aim was not encomiastic but apologetic,^ and 
wtitten in response to criticisms current during Agesilaos’ lifetime. These 
criticisms, it is argued, surface much later in Plutarch's Life of Agesilaos, and 
include accusations that Agesilaos was motivated by a hatred of Thebes 
(22.1, 23.6, 26.3, 28.2), supported the seizure of the Theban citadel (23.7— 
24.1), supported Sphodrias’ raid on Athens (24.4—26.1), acted in concert 
with the Persian King over the Peace (cf. D.S. 15.19.45, allowed ambition 
to ovetride justice (23.6), was contemptuous of the Peloponnesian allies 
(26.3—5), and responsible for the Spartan defeat at the Battle of Leuktra in 
371 when the Thebans trounced the Spartans (26.2; Ag.-Pomp. 3.2). These 
two points deserve to be addressed. 

While Hirsch’s argument goes too far in the end in rejecting Xenophon’s 
own explicit encomiastic purpose,” there is no question but that occasional 
apologetic statements surface in the work (e.g., 2.21: ‘possibly some may 
censure these actions on other grounds, but at least it is obvious that they 
were prompted by a spirit of true comradeship”),° which lead many others, 
including Schepens, to argue for an apologetic element to the work.” 
Certainly in generic terms, while apology/defence is set out as a separate 
type of oratory in the handbooks, with separate conventions, it is clear, 
particularly from Isokrates’ attempts at ‘pure encomium’, that apology was 
almost an inevitable element in encomia. In his He/en Isokrates draws an 
explicit contrast between apology and encomium as part of his criticism of 
Gorgias' earlier encomium of Helen as being a defence not an encomium 
(Helen 15).? His Busiris has both an encomiastic section and an apologetic 
section, which likewise, though implicitly this time, is in response to a prior 
version: Polycrates’ mixed apology/encomium of Busiris.”” Admittedly 
these are paradoxical mythological subjects,’ but no human is perfect, and 
certainly nobody in a position of power for 40 years would have an 
unblemished record, so it is hardly surprising to find some apologetic 
statements in the Agesilaos. 

Further, though the precise circumstances of how Xenophon came to 
be writing the encomium are impossible to reconstruct, it is feasible that 
he took as his starting point topical criticisms and, as Hirsch suggests, 
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based his choice of material around these. There are, however, other 
considerations here too. For example, it might be argued that being 
philhellenic was a contemporary encomiastic /opos, since Evagoras, whose 
whole career was spent colluding with the Persians, is also held up as being 
philhellenic (Evag. 50).? In addition, virtually all the accusations against 
Agesilaos which are found in Plutarch and which Hirsch argues Xenophon 
is responding to in the encomium are levelled at Agesilaos by Xenophon 
himself in the He/lenika. So, for example, Xenophon is explicit about 
Agesilaos’ hatred of Thebes as a motivating factor (5.1.33); he shows 
Agesilaos quite clearly supporting Phoibidas’ seizure of the Theban citadel 
(5.2.32; cf. 5.4.1); Agesilaos is depicted as responsible for Sphodrias’ 
acquittal (5.4.24—34); Agesilaos does not hesitate to use the King’s Peace 
to support his anti-Theban obsession (5.1.32—34) and he is complicit in 
the Spartan use of the King’s Peace to take revenge on those they thought 
did not support them fully during the Corinthian War (5.2.1; see specifically 
his role in the matter of Phleious, especially 5.3.13). That Agesilaos allows 
ambition to override justice is suggested by the account of his accession 
(3.3.1—3 as shown above), and his acquittal of Sphodrias is not only unjust 
(5.4.24) but also is quite clearly shown to have been motivated to neutralise 
internal opposition to his policies (5.4.25—32). The only one of the charges 
listed above which is not so cut and dried in Xenophon's work is that 
Agesilaos was responsible for Spartan defeat at Leuktra. At Ages. 2.23 
Xenophon says that Agesilaos and Sparta had good fortune up until 
c. 377 BCE and that from then until Leuktra any troubles were not Agesilaos' 
fault. Cartledge uses this passage to argue that “Xenophon exonerates 
Agesilaos from responsibility for the reverses Sparta suffered from the 
early 370s onwards, especially the disaster at Leuktra'.^ Certainly in one 
sense the narrative of the He/lenika backs this up. Sparta is successful from 
394—377 BCE, and from 376—371, when Agesilaos is out of the picture because 
of illness (5.4.58), the disastrous performance of Spartan commanders in 
his absence highlights the fact that Agesilaos is the only decent general the 
Spartans have.” However, Spartan success from 394 to 377 comes at the 
expense of just dealing and is motivated by hunger for hegemony, in all of 
which Agesilaos is a central player, and the consequences of which stretch 
down to Leuktra and beyond; and Agesilaos' reappearance in the text sees 
him picking up where he left off, refusing to allow the Thebans to swear 
to the peace treaty on behalf of the Boiotians (6.3.19). At any rate, the 
better defence, if Xenophon had been a complete apologist for Agesilaos, 
would surely have been for him not to have composed his own Hellenika.” 

There is one more argument on the majotity view to consider. It is 
asserted that Xenophon would not have chosen Agesilaos as a subject of 
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an encomium if he did not think he was praiseworthy.” This view seems 
to me to make two untenable presuppositions, firstly that we know the 
circumstances behind the writing of the encomium (which we do not), 
and, secondly, that Xenophon could not write an encomium of someone 
whom he did admire in many ways but about whom he also had some 
reservations. Concerning the first, all we can say for certain about the 
circumstances of composition is that the encomium clearly postdates 
Agesilaos’ death. It is wholly unclear, however, whether Xenophon chose 
to write it of his own accord or was asked to compose it by, for example, 
Agesilaos’ family or the Spartan state. Nor can we be certain who its 
intended audience was," whether the encomium was actually delivered 
orally,*' and when precisely it was composed.” Secure knowledge of even 
one of these factors would significantly enhance our understanding of the 
work. Concerning the second, it does not follow that the subject of an 
encomium needed to have been completely praiseworthy in reality, even if 
(s)he appears so in the encomium. An encomium, after all, is a rhetorical 
exercise in making someone appear wholly positive. And that the overall 
encomiastic portrait can be held out as a paradigm (indeed this itself is a 
topos, see Ages. 10.2 and vag. 5, 75), does not require that the subject was 
in reality a paradigm or that anyone believed (s)he was. Providing 
encomiastic paradigms had wider cultural importance, to reinforce values 
prized by the community,” and it is only by ‘severing...ties to the world of 
empirical reality’ that a ‘paragon of virtue’ can be held up.“ 

It is to be regretted that we do not have Polybius’ encomium of the 
Achaean general, Philopoimen, to compare both against his historical account 
of Philopoimen and against Xenophon’s two portraits of Agesilaos, for 
his comment on his own two portraits exemplifies the difference between 
Xenophon’s two portraits of Agesilaos (Polybius 10.21.8): 


domep yàp éketvoc 6 TOTOS, DAGEXWV EYKWLLAOTLKOS, ÅTÁTEL TOV KE~aAaLMdy 
kal pet av&rjoews TOV TOGEEWV ÜTOAOYLOUOV, ottoc 6 tfj; ioTopias, kowóc 
Qv nalivov Kal poyou, Entet tov Ana Kal TOV uet’ dmodElEEWS kal TOV 
EKCOTOLS MAPEMOLEVWV OVAAOYLOLOV. 

For just as that work, being encomiastic, demanded a summary and an 
amplified narration of his deeds, so this work of history, which is impartial 


in allocating praise and blame, seeks a true account, complete with proof 
and the reasoning which accompanied each action. 


Conclusion 

What I have tried to show above is first of all that whereas in the He/lenika 
there seems to be a combination of praise and criticism of Agesilaos’ 
actions, in the encomium some of the praiseworthy actions from the 
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Hellenika ate included (but some excluded), some actions criticised in the 
Hellenika have been manipulated to make them seem praiseworthy 
(e.g., the accession), and attributes which Agesilaos did not appear to 
possess in the He//enzka, such as philhellenism, have been attributed to him, 
and, further, that such manipulation and invention were perfectly in line 
with the conventions of writing encomia as far as we can reconstruct them. 
Xenophon’s audience was undoubtedly well aware of Agesilaos’ obsessive 
anti-Theban tendencies and his manipulative politicking but they would 
not have expected to hear about them in the encomium. The point is, 
however, that Xenophon does mention them in the He/lenika, and thus it 
seems misleading to ascribe the relentlessly upbeat tone of the encomium 
to some sort of blind admiration on Xenophon's part. I am by no means 
trying to suggest that Xenophon did not admire certain aspects of 
Agesilaos’ character and behaviour, but nothing points to him being a naive 
hero-worshipper of Agesilaos other than a literal reading of the encomium 
which, I hope to have shown above, simply cannot stand. 

What Plato has Sokrates say in the Menexenus before he actually recites 
Aspasia’s funeral speech is apposite here (234c—235a): 


kal unv, © MeveéEeve, moray] kiwôuveder KaAOV eivar TO év moréuw 
ånoðvýokew. kal yàp Tags kalfs ve Kal peyoAompenotc tuyxdveL, Kal éàv 
TÉVNS tic COV TEhEUTHON, Kal éxatvov ad étuxev, Kal ÉdV padhos À, br’ avdoav 
oog~@v te kal ovK eik émawodvtwv, GAAG k xoAXoÓ0 YOdVOU Aóyovc 
TMAPEOKEVAGLEVWY, OÙ OUTWS KAAOS Eavobow, dote kal và TOOGOVTG Kal TÀ 
wi) mep) ÉKGOTOU Aéyovtec, KGAALOTA TMS toig Óvónaov TOLKIAAOVTES, 
YONTEVOVOW rjv TAS PUXAS... 


And yet, Menexenus, in many ways to die in battle may be a beautiful thing. 
For a man obtains a beautiful and magnificent funeral, even if he is poor 
when he dies, and also obtains praise, even if he is lacking in worth, from 
wise men who do not praise at random, but who spend much time 
preparing speeches, and who praise so finely that by assigning to each man 
both attributes he has and attributes he has not, and by somehow 
embellishing them most beautifully with their languages, they bewitch our 
souls... 


Sokrates goes on to say how ennobled he feels after hearing such praises 
of those fallen on behalf of the city and of the city itself that it takes him 
days to recover his senses (235a—c). Menexenus recognizes his irony and 
accuses Sokrates of deriding the orators (235c).? However, Sokrates’ point 
about a good speech bewitching souls has a grain of truth in it. Xenophon's 
Agesilaos seems to have been similarly bewitching, so much so that it is used 
uncritically as historical fact, as evidence of Agesilaos’ character, and as 
evidence of Xenophon's opinion of it. One should no more accept at 
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face value the portrait of Agesilaos in Xenophon’s encomium than the 
version of Athenian history which is presented in the Menexenus. Indeed it 
is interesting to note that when a judgement about Xenophon’s opinion of 
Agesilaos is not at stake, scholars have no problem viewing the essential 
difference between the two works. For example, A. Nightingale, while 
examining Plato’s critique of encomiastic writing, notes: “That exaggeration 
and distortion is the norm in encomiastic discourse can be readily glimpsed 
if one compares Xenophon’s rather critical handling of Agesilaus in the 
> 87 


Hellenica to his eulogistic Agesilaus’. 


Notes 

* This paper has gone through a number of incarnations, first at the Manchester 
Ancient History Seminar Series in 1996, then at Trinity College Dublin for the Classics 
Society in 2005, and finally at the “Xenophon et Sparte’ conference in Lyon in 2006 
(my thanks to Nicolas Richer for the invitation to speak there). It has benefited each 
time from lively audience discussion. Also thanks must go to W. E. Higgins, Bruce 
Laforse, Sonya Nevin, Anton Powell, and Keith Sidwell, all of whose comments have 
much improved the paper where I have sensibly taken them on board. 

! Higgins 1977, 65-75 can be regarded as the watershed; Proietti 1987; Tuplin 1993, 
1994; Dillery 1995, Laforse 1997; Humble 1997, 1999, 2004; Hodkinson 2005; Stanke 
2006, 72-135. 

? E.g. Lévy 1990, 126; Hodkinson 2000, 25; Beck 2001, 371; Lipka 2002, 16-17; 
Schepens 2005, 49—50 (though it should be noted he follows Riedinger 1991 in arguing 
that everything up to the Peace of Antalcidas is positive for Sparta as well, contra Tuplin 
1993); Rhodes 2006, 190. 

? Consider the following examples. Cartledge 1987, 417 uses Ages. 3.2, 5; 11.8 as 
evidence that Xenophon believed Agesilaos was wholly pious and exempt from his 
criticism of the impiety of the rest of the Spartans at Lac. 14.7. Apart from the fact that 
attributing piety is a topos of encomiastic writing (see below), there are certainly some 
passages in the HG in which Agesilaos’ actions do not quite fall in this category. For 
example, HG 4.5.12—14 (false sacrifice, on which see Tuplin 1993, 68 and Humble 
1997, 139) and HG 5.4.1 (where Agesilaos is not mentioned but is nonetheless 
implicated in the judgement, see Tuplin 1993, 98—100, and below). Due 1989, 192-8 
argues that Agesilaos is one of Xenophon's ideal leaders using only the Agesilaos as 
evidence. Hamilton 1991, 7—39 treats the Agesilaos as a biography, and though he does 
briefly address the nature of encomiastic writing as a reason for Xenophon's 
‘omissions’, he is still able to write “Xenophon clearly believed Agesilaos was a man 
of courage and vision, and he portrayed him as the first Greek to conceptualize and 
attempt to carry out an attack upon the perennial enemy, Persia’, citing Ages. 1.7—8, 
1.35—6, and 7.7 as evidence (p. 11), and ignoring the fact that Xenophon clearly depicts 
Lysandtos as the instigator of the Persian expedition in the Hellenika (3.4.1—3). Shipley 
1997, 50: “Xenophon approves of Agesilaos’ expedition to Egypt...and explains away 
his desertion of an employer as the means of gaining a more reliable friend for the 
future (Ages. 2.31). We have only Plutarch Ages. 36.4—40.2 for an alternative 
presentation of Agesilaos’ Egyptian expedition, and with the knowledge that only 
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positive things are presented in encomia (see below), presuming this reflects 
Xenophon’s true opinion needs more support. Gray 2007, 9, states that Agesilaos, 
one of Xenophon’s paradigms, put his personal leadership at the service of law citing 
Ages. 1.36 and 7.2—3. This hardly squares with Xenophon’s reporting in the Hellenika 
of Agesilaos twice refusing to lead expeditions when called upon by the state (HG 
5.2.3, 5.4.13). See also Wood 1964, 53. 

“Schepens 2005, 31. Cf. Marchant 1984, who cannot resist translating éxetvos in the 
encomium as ‘hero’ on more than one occasion (3.1, 5.7, 11.2); Cawkwell 1976, 63, 
David 1981, 51, Cartledge 1987, 56, and Burridge 1992, 151 also use the term ‘hero’. 
By contrast see Anderson 1974, 167—9, who notes that this assignation of hero- 
worship to Xenophon does not square with the criticisms of Agesilaos in the Hellenika. 
Anderson does, however, sometimes slip into the habit of using material from the 
Agesilaos as historically accurate without qualification (1974, 163). 

5Schepens 2005, 47—9. In this he follows Lipka 2002, 15-16. 

° See Tuplin 1993, 52—3, 57, 84, etc. For other examples of this interpretative 
strategy, see, for example, Higgins 1977, 106, Proietti 1987, 96—7, Dillery 1995, 114— 
118, and Laforse 1997, 216—61. Hirsch 1985, 164 n. 19 ‘even a casual reading of the 
Hellenica proves that he [i.e. Xenophon] was aware of Agesilaus’ failings’. 

7 For a fine example of this second interpretative method see Henry 1966, 150-2, 
who carefully and easily picks holes in W. Meyer's interpretation of Xenophon's 
opinion about the Battle of Koroneia. Henry does not, however, undertake a sustained 
close analysis of the Agesilaos in terms of generic considerations since his primary aim 
is discussing the composition of the He/lenika. Laforse 2013 is also sensitive to this 
issue. 

8Schepens 2005, 44—6. Proietti 1987, 95—6 argues for a particularly subtle and ironic 
reading of the Agesilaos, though without (as Schepens 2005, 47 n. 53 rightly notes) 
taking any account of the generic features of encomiastic writing. 

?Schepens 2005, 44—5. 

10 By comparison, for example, the openings of the Anabasis or Hellenika ate 
anything but explicit about their purpose. 

!! Cartledge 1987, 55-6 argues for multiple purposes (praise; apology; personal 
desire to honour his patron; philosophic desire to promote a ideal; propaganda; 
defence; literary pretensions). Philosophic intent is put forward by Higgins 1977, 
76—82. Apology is the most frequently cited purpose after praise; see recently Hägg 
2012, 42 (and also see further below). See also Laforse 1997, 216—7 n. 3 for some 
other variations. And see Nicolai 2014 for the argument that the terminology 
Xenophon uses at 3.1 (which closes off the account of Agesilaos’ achievements at 
1.6—2.31) suggests that Xenophon viewed that part of the work as historical. 

'? That Spartan or Xenophon scholars do not do this in depth is hardly to be faulted 
when even Buchheit 1960, in his lengthy and detailed examination of the development 
of the encomiastic genre, can only spare a couple of footnotes for Xenophon's 
Agesilaos (80 n. 2 and 82 n. 2). Pernot 1993 cites the Agesilaos more frequently in his 
two-volume work on Greco-Roman eulogy but uses it primarily as an example without 
providing much analysis. 

® Cartledge 1987, 56. 

On which see Kennedy 1991, 299—305. 

13 Arist. Rher. 1366228—1368243 expands on the purpose and content of epideictic 
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speeches. On Aristotle’s oversimplification regarding the category of epideictic 
speeches see Russell and Wilson 1981, xx and Nightingale 1995, 94 n. 2. 

16 Its author is not certain. The historian/rhetorician Anaximenes (c. 380—20 BCE) 
is the choice of some (e.g. Kennedy 1963, 114—115). For a recent discussion see 
Chiron 2007, 101—104. 

17 For a succinct overview see Russell and Wilson 1981, xxi; for details see 
Fuhrmann 1966. 

18 Stuart 1928, 88—90 convincingly argues for this. This is not to say, of course, that 
formal rules had crystallised before the appearance of the handbooks. Indeed Noél 
2014 argues convincingly that Xenophon’s Agesilaos and Isokrates’ Busiris are used to 
define encomiastic writing in the Aristotelian treatise. 

This does not exhaust the list of prior or contemporary encomia by any means. 
As well as other paradoxical encomia (e.g., Isokrates’ Busiris and Helen) there is 
evidence for encomia on historical figures. For example, Diogenes Laertius says that 
there were many encomia and epitaphs for Gryllos, the son of Xenophon, including 
one by Isokrates (2.55). Indeed, Isokrates himself implies that other encomia were 
written about Agesilaos (Epistle 9.1). For an overview of the evidence on these and 
other forms of encomia see Pernot 1993, 19-25 and Nightingale 1995, 98-101. 

? On this see Dover 1984, 8—10. 

71 See Stuart 1928, 88—90 and Dover 1984, 11—12, 122—130. 

2 Stuart 1928, 65-6. 

23 See Whitehead 1993, 65 for a list. 

4 Russell and Wilson 1981, xxi and n. 50 note that the fourth cardinal virtue is 
missing here but their translation of éxitndevpota Évôoëa as ‘accomplishments which 
convey prestige' seems a bit free. 

?Pernot 1993, 170 notes that Aristotle is exceptional in omitting piety from his list 
of virtues. 

2% See Humble, forthcoming, for the suggestion that the virtues attributed to 
Agesilaos in the encomium were tailored according to Xenophon’s own understanding 
of what was important in Sparta (cf. Aristotle’s recommendation regarding national 
characteristics, Kb. 1367226). On religion in Sparta see Flower 2009. 

*7 Concerning the poetic nature of the summation, see Dover 1984, 124 in the 
general discussion of the speech 194e4—197e8 and also Nightingale 1995, 112. 

# Breitenbach 1967, 1707 comments on this. Pernot 1993, 138, however, can only 
remark: ‘la longue récapitulation du chapitre 11 donne d'ailleurs l'impression d'un 
auteur qui ne sait pas finir". 

? Stuart 1928, 32. n. 1 and Russell and Wilson 1981; arguing for composition 
c. 370 BCE, Hirsch 1985, 57 and Momigliano 1993, 49. 

ŸE.g., Mathieu and Brémond 1961, 142-3, Halliwell 1990, 43 and Pernot 1993, 20. 
We do not, however, have enough evidence to be certain one way or another, as Hägg 
2012, 30 n. 60 notes. 

?! Aristotle appears to dispute Isokrates’ claim with mention of an encomium for 
one Hippolochos (R7. 1368217); for discussions on this see Stuart 1928, 94—6 and 
Momigliano 1993, 49. 

? E.g. Hirsch 1985, 45, 57—60 argues this point of view (with earlier adherents 
mentioned at 164 n. 14), as does Burridge 1992, 129. 

Nightingale 1995, 110—130, argues cogently that the whole Symposium is a network 
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of different methods of attack against encomia: most obviously, for example, against 
the ‘expedient manipulation’ taught in the playful encomia written as pedagogical 
tools, the ostentatious self-promotion in the style employed, the false ideologies 
promoted. See also on this Stuart 1928, 113—117. 

**For both Isokrates and Xenophon drawing on prior traditions of this sort see 
Russell and Wilson 1981, xv and Momigliano 1993, 43-58, who brings out well 
Xenophon’s originality and innovativeness in drawing various kinds of portraits in 
various works. The encomiastic elements of Xenophon’s sketch of Cyrus at Anabasis 
1.9 are frequently noted as well, e.g. Stuart 1928, 67—9 and Hirsch 1985, 72. See Race 
1987 more specifically on Isokrates and Pindar; and see Loraux 1986, 49 on the 
importance of the funeral oration for the development of this type of encomia 
(individual eulogy’). 

Stuart 1928, 81—90 (quotation from p. 84); see also Breitenbach 1967, 1702. Cf. 
Isoc. Evag. 75—77 and Xen. Ages. 10.1—2; Thuc. 2.43; Plato Menexenus 236e, 347a; and 
see Ziolkowski 1981, passim. On the Evagoras in general as representing a ‘political and 
moral ideal’, see Alexiou 2015. 

%Isoc. Evag. 70; Xen. Ages. 10.4. 

?'Isoc. Evag. 8; Xen. Ages. 1.1; cf. Thuc. 2.35.2. 

SE.g. Isoc. Evag. 6, 31, 35, 40, etc.; Xen. Ages. 1.2, 7.2, 10.3, etc. 

? See Halliwell 1990, 49 for references. 

# Also like Agesilaos, Evagoras possesses endurance (kaptepia, 42), and he is 
attributed with some of the other virtues which subsequently show up on Aristotle's 
list: magnanimity (ueyaXowvyta, 45), prudence (qpóvnoic, 65 — though here this may 
simply be a synonym for ooqía), and he is said to make his country gentle (toadtns, 
49, 67). 

^! C£. also Gorgias Helen 3; Isoc. Helen 16, Busiris 10; Pl. Menexenus 2372. 

? Particularly good are Hirsch 1984, 39—55, Dillery 1995, 114—119, Laforse 1997, 
216—61, and Laforse 2014, who all, in different ways, concentrate on trying to explain 
the panhellenic sentiments in the encomium. Riedinger 1991, 80—7 notes the differences 
for another purpose, i.e. in order to show that there are eulogistic elements throughout 
HG 4.8—7.5. Pontier 2010a focuses on examining how Xenophon has rewritten and 
subordinated historical events for the purposes of the encomium; see his n. 9 for a list 
of eatlier bibliography examining the differences between the two works. 

^? E.g., Hirsch 1985, 39-55, who argues that the panhellenic tone of the Agesilaos 
is apologetic (see further below) and Dillery 1995, 114—119, who argues that the 
panhellenic focus in the encomium is due to Xenophon's own personal sentiments 
and the lack of the same in the Æe/lenika due to Xenophon's disappointment in 
Agesilaos not sharing these sentiments. Using the Agesi/aos to back up an argument 
that Xenophon is a panhellenist, however, has been shown by Laforse (1997, 216—61, 
and 2014) to be questionable. He argues persuasively that across Xenophon's works 
panhellenic sentiments ate used to play on emotions, as a rhetorical tool, and have little 
connection with the reality of the situation in which they are invoked. See further 
below. 

“The story is to be found in Plutarch CA/cibiades 23 and Lysander 22.3—4). Cartledge 
1987, 113 suggests that Thucydides hints at the story at 8.12.2 when he comments 
that Alkibiades and Agis were not on good terms. 

4 Green 2006, 110 n. 189 notes that Plutarch, citing Ion, has Kimon using the 
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same metaphor in arguing to send troops to help the Spartans during the helot revolt 
in c. 465 BCE (Plut. Kim. 16.8). 

“6 Cartledge 1987, 20. 

#7 Cartledge 1987, 242—8; see also Hodkinson 2000, 335-52. 

#Tuplin 1993, 53. 

#’Tuplin 1993, 53. There is, remarkably, little agreement on the purpose of this 
episode in the He/lenika. See, e.g., Gray 1989, 36-9 who views the account in the 
Hellenika as a positive portrait of Lysandros and the narrative full of charis, and that the 
encomiastic account is different because the focus there needs to be on the subject of 
the praise not on the achievements of others. 

5 Luppino Manes 1991, 94-6 looks briefly at the accounts of the accession in the 
Agesilaos and Plutarch's Agesilaos, mentioning that Plutarch calls Agesilaos a ‘private 
man’ v. Leotychidas as the ‘son of a king’ but does not analyse the Hellenika passage. 

*! Lysandros is, in fact, completely absent from the encomium. See Laforse 2013, 
33-34 for a good account of why this is so. 

? Compare Tuplin 1993, 52-4, 163—5 on this passage with Schepens 2005, 45. The 
differences between the two passages are also highlighted by Stuart (1928, 62-3). 

53 The same practice of attributing virtually everything to the subject at hand can 
be seen in Isokrates’ Evagoras (as pointed out to me by Sonya Nevin). 

54 See also Ages. 2.31 and 6.1. 

5 See Dillery 1995, 117 who notes that the absence of the lament in the Hellenika 
‘reflects a profound difference of view’ between the two works. Laforse 1997, 254—6 
surptisingly thinks that Agesilaos probably did express the panhellenist sentiment 
recorded in the Agesi/aos but does not explain why he thinks, then, that it was not 
recorded in the Hellenika. 

* Luppino Manes 1991, 101—103 notes a few of these in passing but again is more 
concerned to contrast the portrait of Agesilaos in the encomium with that in Plutarch's 
Agesilaos where the king is constantly seen attacking other Greeks. 

57 Hirsch 1985, 47-8. 

58 Cartledge 1987, 243 notes that there is a disjunction here between the depiction 
of these years in the encomium and in the He/lenika. 

» See particularly Cartledge 1987, 136-8 on the trial of Sphodtias. 

See also Laforse 1997, 231—4 on this passage. He tightly notes some differences 
in the broader setting of the second example in particular. 

*! Henry 1966, 107-54 deals with these types of embellishments in the encomium 
while tackling the issue of composition of the He/lenika, in particular see pp. 127-9. 
I would not, however, go so far as to agree with Henry that such differences prove the 
priority of the Hellenika over the Agesilaos. Tuplin 1993, 193-7, I think, is nearer the 
mark in concluding that we simply cannot know which work was written first solely 
by examining the texts. 

°° For example, see Xenophon's account of the massacre of the Spartan division 
neat Lechaion by peltasts under Iphikrates (HG 4.5.13—17). 

& On the uneven weighting of events in Agesilaos’ life in the encomium see Hirsch 
1985, 45-9, Burridge 1992, 136 and Laforse 1997, 221—2. Earlier theories on why this 
is so border on the extravagant: the work was getting too long so Xenophon decided 
to bring it to an end, or Xenophon only had an imprecise knowledge of events after 
Koroneia when he wrote the Agesilaos. Sorum 1984, 270 n.13 summarises these and 
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adds to them by concluding that Xenophon probably was not the author of the 
encomium. 

^ Hirsch 1985, 39-55. Hamilton 1994 also argues that the work is completely 
apologetic but he seems to treat the work as a biography and criticizes Xenophon for 
omissions and whitewashing Agesilaos — i.e. for precisely what Xenophon should be 
doing while writing an encomium. 

6° See also Luppino Manes 1991, who, by comparing Xenophon’s Agesilaos with 
Plutatch's Agesilaos, reconstructs (independently from Hirsch) what she argues were 
charges against Agesilaos during his lifetime. 

6° Which conclusion he comes to after previously attributing aspects of the work 
to encomiastic conventions (e.g., Hirsch 1985, 45). 

This remark at 2.21 is made in the context of Agesilaos’ activities after the King's 
Peace when he made a series of personally motivated campaigns against various Greek 
cities, including Thebes. The most positive thing Xenophon can say about it in the 
encomium is that the motivation was friendship. There are few positive remarks to be 
made about this period in the He/lenika because, on Xenophon's own evidence, 
Agesilaos’ hatred of Thebes and personal political agenda dominated so much of his 
policy in Greece. See Ages. 2.22, 4.4, 5.6, and 8.7 for other statements which can be 
deemed apologetic within the work. 

$$ E.g. Cawkwell 1976, 64, Burridge 1992, 151-2, Tuplin 1993, 53 n. 32, Cartledge 
1987, 55, Pernot 1993, 685, Schepens 2005, 52ff. (and his n. 74 with further references) 
and Daverio Rocchi 2007, 393. See also Powell, this volume, pp. 6—12. 

© Tsoc. Helen 15: ‘the composition in defence does not draw upon the same topics 
as the encomium, nor indeed does it deal with actions of the same kind, but quite the 
contrary; for a plea in defence is appropriate only when the defendant is charged with 
a crime, whereas we praise those who excel in some good quality’. 

See Livingstone 2001, 12 on this. 

" Livingstone 2001, 12-13 on a mixture of praise and defence being an ‘inevitable 
consequence of a paradoxical theme’. 

7? See Harman 2012 for the suggestion that there are, in fact, troubling aspects of 
the presentation of Agesilaos in the encomium (e.g., the comparison with Xerxes, 
Ages. 2.1) and that the understanding the audience (whoever that may be) has of what 
it means to be Greek will have affected the reception of the work. 

73 Pernot 1997, 105, n. 39 makes this suggestion. Hirsch 1995, 59 takes it as an 
example of the apologetic nature of the Evagoras too. 

74 While Agesilaos is not named at HG 5.4.1, he is quite clearly singled out as 
approving of Phoibidas' actions at 5.2.32 and thus the judgement at 5.4.1 does not 
exempt him. 

75 Cartledge 1987, 57. 

76 See Tuplin 1993, 123-31. 

7 See Luppino Manes 1991, 102-3 who argues that HG 5.4.13 contradicts the 
"l'ingenua difesa’ (‘naive defence’) at Ages. 2.23. Schepens 2005, 62 by contrast 
argues (against Humble 2004) that Xenophon does criticize Spartan imperialism 
but exempts Agesilaos because of his piety, using Xenophon’s Spartan Constitution 
in support. He argues that Lac. 15, which comments on the unchanging nature 
of the kingship, is exempt from the criticisms of impiety in Lac. 14. This is true, 
but the issue is more complicated than Schepens implies, since Xenophon has 
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deliberately divided his discussion of the role of the kings into two sections, one of 
which (Lac. 13 on the role of the kings in war) precedes the section of outright censure 
and hence is subject to it. See also n. 3 above for some comments on Agesilaos’ 
supposed piety. 

78 And this is why cataloguing similarities and differences between the two works, 
the practice so disliked by Schepens, is important. It helps to draw attention to 
differences in presentation and contextualisation of events 

7 Lipka 2002, 15-16 arguing against Tuplin 1993 and Humble 1997. 

8 E.g., Cuniberti 2007, 387-88 argues for a dual audience for the encomium: 
Spartans and, among other Greeks, laconophiles. By contrast, Laforse 2013, 30 n. 12 
posits an Athenian audience. 

81 E.g., Hägg 2012, 43 argues that yodapat (‘to write’) in the opening sentence means 
that the work was not actually intended for oral delivery. 

#The majority view would place it c. 359 BCE (see Pontier 2010a, n. 6 with further 
bibliography). Nicolai 2014 suggests it might not have been written for any specific 
occasion, which if true opens up the potential period of composition significantly. 

55 Halliwell 1990, 43-5. This ties in with the findings of Whitehead 1993 on the 
funerary monuments of ordinary citizens. Cf. also Laforse 1997, 245-51 who links the 
encomiastic virtues with Xenophon’s conception of kalokagathia. 

8t Poulakas 1987, 323. Though he is specifically dealing with Isokrates Evagoras, 
many of his wider points are relevant for the Agesilaos too. See also Stuart 1928, 64—5 
on the notion of moulding the subject to fit the ideal. 

The Menexenus, like the Symposium, also attacks a subgenre of epideictic rhetoric, 
in this case the epitaphioi logoi, the public funeral speeches given in Athens. See 
Nightingale 1995, 93-132. 

86 See Cartledge 1987, 416-20 on the influence of Xenophon’s encomiastic portrait. 

8 Nightingale 1995, 103 n. 34. See also Stuart 1928, 62 and Buchheit 1960, 80 n. 2: 
‘Von historischer Wahrheit und von einer Absicht, dieser gerecht zu werden, ist 
Xenophon weit entfernt, obwohl er sich die Fakten aus seinen Hellenika herüberholt’. 
(Xenophon is a long way removed from historic truth and from an intention of being 
truthful, although the facts were brought over from his Hellenika.’) 
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XENOPHON PRESENTING AGESILAOS: 
THE CASE OF PHLEIOUS 


Pierre Pontier 
(Translated from the French by William E. Higgins) 


Phleious, a city situated in the northern Peloponnese, whose history is 
poorly known outside the fourth century BC, occupies a strategic location 
at the crossroads of three valleys and routes leading from Corinth to 
Arcadia and from Stymphalia to the Argive plain.' In order to defend itself 
against the threats of its neighbour, Argos, the city drew close to Sparta 
very early; the Spartans, for their part, saw the political and military interest 
in this alliance from the start of the Peloponnesian War.’ 

Xenophon devotes two long excurses to the political history of Phleious 
in the Hellenica. The first (5.3.10—25) comes shortly after the Peace of 
Antalkidas, in 381. After having tolerated a probably democratic regime 
in the city for some years, all the while recommending the recall of 
politically exiled citizens, Sparta brutally intervenes, through the agency of 
Agesilaos, in response to the exiles’ grievance and provokes a change in the 
constitution following a long siege.’ The second excursus (7.2), after 
Leuktra, between 369 and 366, narrates the faithful city’s noble deeds, how 
its leaders remained loyal to Sparta and resisted the attacks of yet other 
banished citizens who were allied with close neighbours from Argos, 
Sikyon, and Arcadia. 

The historian’s purposes vary with the contexts. In the first episode, he 
sets up the siege of Phleious as an example of political meddling: Sparta 
intervenes in the internal politics of a city that has been a rather faithful ally 
in the past. But, after the defeat of Leuktra, which, according to Xenophon, 
punished the excesses of Spartan interventionism, the historian changes 
perspective. In a narrative sometimes considered confused, the epic of 
Phleious, loyal ally of Sparta, occupies a place marked as special by its 
length and digressive character.* As an historian, Xenophon felt the need 
to justify his choice: in his eyes, the paradigmatic character of the deeds and 
actors outdoes their actual bearing on events. This is how he justifies the 
attention he pays to small cities instead of large ones? But one may wonder 
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if this reason is not conjured up by Xenophon to hide another purpose: 
Phleious’ brave and exemplary attitude could justify Agesilaos’ political 
coup a posteriori. Phleious’s eulogy becomes another way to praise the 
Spartan king. 

There has been considerable modern interest in the complex ties between 
Sparta and Phleious after the Peace of Antalkidas, but somewhat less in 
the events after Leuktra.° Concerning the stasis in Phleious, Cartledge, and 
subsequently Tuplin, have demonstrated the nuanced character of 
Xenophon’s narrative, which is far from being an unreserved praise of 
Spartan rule.” Taking a wider view, Dillery thinks that the digression on 
Phleious invites a reconsideration of the actions of the two great cities, 
Athens and Sparta: the concord and enkrateia of Phleious make it an 
ideal community, similar to that of the soldiers in the Anabasis.’ Finally, 
according to Daverio Rocchi, the martyr-city Phleious is an example 
illustrating the failure of the common peace.’ 

These different interpretations, all relevant, show that there is no single 
reading possible of the Phliasian episode. Of course, Phleious takes the 
historical place of the ‘great cities’ in Book VII, especially Sparta’s; it might 
even represent the only clear political model in Xenophon’s eyes at that 
time in history. The role that one of the Phliasian leaders, Prokles, friend 
of Agesilaos, plays in these same pages may also explain the special notice 
Xenophon accords to one of Sparta’s last allies. Yet one may wonder about 
the logical connection between the gentle criticism of the metabole provoked 
by the Spartans in Book V and the praise of Phleious in Book VII: the city 
suffers from the abusive conduct of the hégemon, before incarnating, thanks 
to the oligarchic regime established in 379, the virtues of the faithful ally. 
Xenophon's ambiguous attitude towards the Phliasians can only be 
understood in the light of his relations with Agesilaos and his opinion of 
the Spartan king's external policy. 


Comments on the philetairia of Agesilaos 

The difficulties of interpretation derive partly from the crucial role 
Agesilaos plays in the first episode following the Peace of Antalkidas. The 
Hellenica details these actions, which are selectively summarized in the 
Agesilaos, surely written at the same time as Book VII." The text of the 
Agesilaos testifies to Xenophon’s unease : 


Ener) dé elonvns éOvpnouvtes oi OAL etpeoPevovto, AynotAdos cvtetmeE 
tfj elonvn, fos toùs 61a Aakedatpovious qvyóvrac KopwOLtov kai enpatov 
TWayKace tàs MOAELG otkaóe KaTAdeEAGBaL. “Yotepov à” ad Kal Paeraoiwv 
TOÙS Sa AUKEÔGLUOVIOUS quyóvrac kathyayev, ATOS OTEATEVOdMEVOS éxi 
Prevodvta. Ei dé tis ĞAN ay TOÔTOE péuqetat, GAA OÙV QUAETOLPIQ ye 
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mpax0evta qavepå got. Kal yàp nel voc év Orfats tv Aakedatpoviwv 
katékavov ot évavtlot, DonOGv ad tovtois otoatever éxi tàs Orpac. 


When the enemy sent embassies desiring peace, Agesilaos opposed the 
peace until he forced Corinth and Thebes to restore to their homes the 
citizens who had been exiled on account of their sympathy with the 
Lakedaimonians. And again later, having led an expedition in person against 
Phleious, he also restored the Phliasian exiles who had suffered in the same 
cause. Possibly some may censure these actions on other grounds, but at 
least it is obvious that they were prompted by a spirit of comradeship. After 
all, when their opponents murdered the Lakedaimonians in Thebes, he 
made an expedition against Thebes, again to help the exiles.!! 


Xenophon is referring to events contemporary with, and following upon, 
the Peace of Antalkidas, when he deals with the exiles from Corinth and 
Phleious similarly. He in no way conceals the king’s pragmatic character: 
without being as nuanced as the Helenica narrative, the encomium contrasts 
diplomacy and action. The events are described within a particular 
diplomatic context, a desire for peace, to which the king responds with 
brute force. 

The historian justifies the king’s actions in the name of his philetairia. 
Certain virtues are to be expected in an encomium: courage, wisdom, or 
justice for example. This one is all the more surprising for its rarity and 
distinctiveness. The noun, a hapax in the corpus of Xenophon, denotes 
‘love of companions’. Are we to imagine networks of friends, as in a system 
of chentelae, or, more radically, of cliques, even a political and economic use 
of friendship such as the Cyropaideia delineates? As for the adjective 
philetairos, which could also function as a proper noun,” Xenophon uses it 
only once, to describe an important character in the Cyropaideia, Pheraulas, 
a Persian commoner and Cyrus's faithful friend." It occurs during the last 
banquet scene when Pheraulas strikes a deal with a Sacian so that he 
oversees his property, thereby allowing him to look after his friends, for his 
essential attribute is precisely to be philetairos.'* It is not impossible that, 
from the Cyropaideia to the Agesilaos, Xenophon develops some shared ideas 
on political friendship, even if he rigorously opposes Agesilaos to the Great 
King of Persia in the encomium. In any case, this preference for philetairia 
over philochrematia directly links this passage by Xenophon with the other 
contemporary evidence for the noun. Aristotle also uses it in Rherories ‘And 
loving one's friends more than money is much nobler, whence it follows 
that love of friends (quaetoupia) is much nobler than love of money 
(qU.oxpnpoxto)".? The idea is in the air, as a passage from the Lysis confirms, 
where Socrates, preferring friendship to all the Great King's money, claims 
to be philetairos.' Anyway, the opposition between love of money and love 
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of friends is a commonplace. Agesilaos, in the Helenica narrative, puts this 
principle into practice, since he does not let the money, which the Phliasian 
envoys promise him at their meeting, corrupt him, and he refuses to trust 
them, preferring to aid his friends instead.” 

But Xenophon also knew his Thucydides well? and the latter’s analysis 
of stasis and its consequences for conduct: ‘Words had to change their 
ordinary meaning and to take that which was now given them. Reckless 
audacity came to be considered the courage of a loyal ally (toApa uv 
yàp àXóyvotoc avdpeia quAévoupoc évouioôn); prudent hesitation, specious 
cowardice [...].? The term harks back to political association and even 
aristocratic cliques; such groups seem to have been quite active in the final 
years of the fifth century, at the time of the two Athenian staseis.”” Since 
Xenophon is commenting precisely on the forced settlement of a stasis 
through the intervention of an outside city, his mention of the phi/efairia of 
Agesilaos is more partisan than it first appears. 

Why mention the phi/efairia rather than the philia of Agesilaos? Is it only 
out of a concern for semantic nicety? One last passage from Aristotle 
describes the different sorts of friendship, from the narrowest circle 
(œikowos) to the largest (puév8pwnos). Three categories are mentioned: 
philetairos, philophilos, philoxenos. In this context, the circle of hetairoi 
(comrades) is as distinct from that of p/i/oi (friends) as it is from the circle 
of xenoi (guests, strangers); and when Aristotle speaks of hefairoi, he may 
also have in mind the model of the Macedonian court.” 

Itis not certain that this would be the case for Xenophon, whose model 
is rather more Spartan, even Athenian. Indeed, there is only one other 
example of hefairoi in the Hellenica, and it bears directly on Agesilaos. I refer 
to the trial of Sphodrias, guilty of having attempted an unauthorized raid 
on the Piraeus: the opposing parties are ‘the friends of Kleombrotos’, with 
whom Sphodrias is connected, and ‘the friends of Agesilaos’. After the 
death of the other king Agesipolis, his brother Kleombrotos, who 
succeeded him, probably benefited from the same friendly support. In the 
case of Sphodrias, being a hefairos means being connected to a social or 
political group, as distinct from phi/oi, just as in English one may distinguish 
an ‘associate’ from a ‘friend’.” Thus, Xenophon starkly opposes the friends 
of the two Spartan kings, an opposition that Plutarch will stress.? As far 
as Sphodrias is concerned, Agesilaos finally helps out his rival hefaireia and 
does not prevent him from being acquitted. Consequently, by mentioning 
the philetairia of Agesilaos, Xenophon means to highlight a political 
connotation of friendship.” 

In the passage from the Agesilaos, whereas he mentions three different 
political cases (Corinth, Phleious, Thebes), he especially applies the word 
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to those exiled from Phleious. When he alludes to potential critics about 
what Agesilaos did, he merely uses the demonstrative tatta (‘these actions’),” 
which refers to the Phliasian case he has just described. Xenophon’s careful 
choice of words directly springs from the mention of Phleious. And yet it 
is generally true that Xenophon usually reserves the term /e/airos 
for fellow citizens. One of the few apparent exceptions is found in the 
Cyropaideia, where the word describes Araspas, a Mede who was a 
childhood friend and age-mate of the Persian Cyrus.” Moreover, the 
protasis ei dé tis GAAQ ay tabta péupetor (‘possibly some may censure these 
actions on other grounds’), by virtue of the grammatical tense used, does 
not only refer to the reluctance of the Spartans to continue the siege of 
Phleious in 381," but also to continuing criticisms of Agesilaos’ policy that 
were surely contemporary with the writing of the encomium. Xenophon 
may be alluding to his own — rather cautious — narrative in the Helenica, or, 
mote certainly, to other versions of these events. 

The motive Xenophon alleges in the Agesilaos is different from the 
political reason the Spartans defend in the Helenica. After the Peace of 
Antalkidas, Sparta does, in fact, decide to ‘punish’ (kokäoo)# the allies who 
betrayed its trust. Mantineia is the first target. Phleious then capitulates, 
for fear of being the second one. The city, which had already denied help 
to Sparta during the battle of Nemea some years before, could reasonably 
expect a backlash.” Thus, the question of autonomy is separated from 
that of military alliance, and it is in the name of military loyalty that three 
expeditions (Mantineia, Olynthos and Phleious) are undertaken." 

Xenophon seems to respect the Spartans’ political logic, even as he 
interjects certain reservations. He emphasizes the role of certain political 
groups in allied cities, as well as in Sparta; and he does not necessarily view 
these groups in a favourable light. Thus, in the beginning, some Phliasians 
claim to have been exiled because of their ‘laconism’. In fact, this political 
motivation may only be a pretext, as Xenophon seems to suggest.’ 
Individuals more or less close to Agesilaos constitute this group; the king 
may have decided to favour them out of political expediency and presented 
the idea of the exiles’ intervening to the ephors.? Even if Xenophon 
justifies Agesilaos's intrusion on Phleious in the name of the wrong done 
by the Phliasians to the exiles, the historical narrative, which notes the 
Phliasians’ brazen arrogance (0pao£oc),? gently contrasts with the exiles’ 
far more critical and focused speech, only a few lines later.“ Finally, 
although Xenophon mentions the injustice the exiles endure in Phleious, 
he pointedly observes that Agesilaos is not reluctant to intervene directly, 
once the ephors have made their decision, ‘for the friends of his father 
Archidamos were in the party of Podanemos, now among the restored 
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exiles, and his own friends were in the party of Prokles, the son of 
Hipponikos.’ The passage thus reveals the existence of at least two groups 
among the exiles and thereby gives out the real motivation for the king’s 
intervention: he wants to help these two sets of his own faction.” Shortly 
after, we learn that the fugitives who leave the besieged city are either 
friends or relatives of the exiles (Stà quaiav i] 6v ovyyévetav, 5.3.17): together 
they constitute a Phliasian faction, some of whose leaders maintain relations 
of xenia with Agesilaos.” 

Yet Xenophon by no means conceals the misgiving that Agesilaos’s 
policy arouses among the present Lakedaimonians. To convince them to 
lay siege to the city, the king resorts to a device akin to military training: he 
calls upon the exiles and makes them gather in messes, engage in physical 
exercise, and arm themselves properly. The orders Agesilaos gives to the 
exiles’ force to work together are a means of getting the group accepted. 
And the group succeeds in assembling ‘a body of more than 1,000 men, 
all in excellent physical condition (dota pév tà owpata), well trained 
(edtéktous) and magnificently armed." The scene enhances Agesilaos’ 
leadership while it also harkens back to his highly positive description in 
Ephesos to be found in Hellenica and in Agesilaos.” In a similar manner as 
the spectator in Ephesos must have nourished high hopes, the 
Lakedaimonians in Phleious must admit that they would need just such 
comrades in arms. Agesilaos’ pragmatic strategy is identical: he focuses on 
the material aspect of men during a fight.” Three criteria determine the 
ability to integrate these forces into the Spartan army: areze, eutaxia, and 
weaponry. The first criterion takes us directly back to the elegies of 
Tyrtaeus," while ez/axia in Xenophon is an attribute often associated with 
the Spartans."! 

The Phliasians are also described as ovotpatidtar (‘comrades in arms’); 
this word, much rarer than ovppaxos (‘ally’), suggests both the Phliasians? 
political unity and the fact that they are accepted politically and militarily 
by the Lakedaimonians. The only other occurrence of this word in the 
Hellenica is found in the speech of reconciliation by the seer Kleokritos at 
the end of the s/ass in Athens, where it is linked with two other terms 
with the same prefix: ouyxopeutai and ovpqounrot.? His speech deliberately 
insists on the two symbols of civic unity and political order: the army and 
the chorus. 

In this same passage from Hellenica, Book V, one might also wish to 
associate ovotpatu@tat (‘comrades in arms’) with ovooitia (‘messes’) because 
of their prefix. The mess, as is well known, is a strong symbol of Spartan 
order, since it promotes the troops’ social cohesion.” This connection is 
all the more striking since Xenophon highlights these same values of 
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communal life in the passage where we learn about the death of Agesipolis, 
the other Spartan king, in Chalcidice. Agesilaos, overcome with sadness, 
then fondly recalls the two kings’ shared life (ouvouoiav) and shared meals 
(ovornvia).“ 

The difference among these three instances is that in the Athenian stasis 
both camps are Athenian, and belong to the same city, just as the two 
Spartan kings do, whereas, in the episode of the Phliasian exiles, these are 
not Spartans. Therefore Xenophon’s use of the rare ‘comrades in arms’ 
(ovotpatitat) underlines their incorporation like the use of phile/airia in the 
Agesilaos. In the end, instead of being criticized for political meddling, 
Agesilaos is praised for his broad definition of political friendship, even if 
it transgresses the boundaries of citizenship. 

What is Xenophon’s stance towards these events? Apart from the seizure 
of the Theban Kadmeia, he justifies Spartan interventions by the need to 
punish allies who allegedly betrayed the hégemon city’s cause. In the case of 
Phleious he also wants to avenge the exiles’ wrongs. Can one read therein, 
despite everything, a veiled criticism of the city’s foreign policy, for which 
Agesilaos is the principal architect? This is not impossible. Tuplin rightly 
notes that the sentence in the Agesilaos, by its candour, sounds like a 
concession addressing the Spartan king’s policy." In Xenophon’s eyes, the 
control of the sfasis in Phleious shares the same political logic as the 
breaking up of Mantineia and the siege of Olynthos. 

Perhaps it is the manner of acting at Phleious that is the issue? The 
intervention of Agesilaos seems brutal: the surrounding of the acropolis 
betrays a clear desire to subjugate, although the king defends itin the name 
of justice. But it is especially the quelling of the Phliasian 5/452 that draws 
attention. At the end of the siege, Agesilaos takes three political decisions 
to ensure that his friends will reign over the city: he creates a court for 
capital cases, with members equally composed of 'fifty men from the 
restored exiles and fifty from those at home”, he changes the constitution, 
and establishes a temporary stationing of a Spartan garrison. 

Decisions made by a ‘mixed’ court, even if Agesilaos did not introduce 
foreign judges, might be subject to censure: for Xenophon himself, the 
numerical equality is a red herring, since he had previously specified that 
the civic body of Phleious at the time of the siege was five times larger 
than the number of exiles (5.3.16—17); furthermore the Spartan troops in 
place could easily intimidate the jurors." Loraux observes that the 
‘guilty’ in question, newly exiled or executed, must have been the leading 
opponents of the Spartan regime." Other reasons might explain the 
possible criticism of Agesilaos' intervention, and there may be a hint of 
one in the text of the Hellenica that highlights the angry reaction of 
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Agesilaos (6pyto6ets) at the end of the siege.” Xenophon has just explained, 
using the example of Teleutias, Agesilaos’s own brother, how anger is a 
bad counsellor;? it is an emotion contrary to Spartan restraint and 
dangerous to yield to. Finally, he points out the reproaches aroused by 
Agesilaos's interventionism: the following year, Agesilaos, fearing for his 
reputation, let Kleombrotos take charge of the difficult expeditions against 
Thebes.? 

À group of Phliasians then in power was counting on the return of 
Agesipolis,” who was more favorably disposed to them than Agesilaos and 
with whom they had previously dealt. The king's death, a severe blow for 
them, is reported in the middle of the siege narrative to convey Agesilaos's 
reaction. The latter, far from rejoicing at the death of an adversary 
(avttdkw) as might have been expected, dissolves in tears and pines for 
their shared life.? This strange mention of a vital element of the regime, the 
dyarchy, placed in the context of the Phleious siege,” is an indirect way of 
showing that the 5/457; and the siege equally derive from the political rivalry 
of the two kings. 

Xenophon also underscores the political ploys of Agesilaos. The king 
employs philetairia to twist the political system and to use it for his own 
ends. Thus, he seizes the first opportunity the ephors provide to intervene, 
ot he provokes it, according to various readings; later he contacts his 
friends in Sparta (tovs oikot piaous) so that he may be put in charge of affairs 
in Phleious,? and Sparta gives him carte blanche. The divisions in Phleious 
reflect the complex political maneuvering in the Aégemon city. 


Phleious, or the praise of loyalty 

Could this tight bond between the Aégemon and one of its allies survive the 
defeat at Leuktra? Xenophon indirectly shows that the loyalty of Phleious 
is exceptional and that Agesilaos is the reason for it. The autonomy of 
cities is an ideal that finds its limitations in the necessities of military 
alliance; no matter the city's political regime, there comes a time when it 
must choose sides. 

Despite a very troubled political situation, Xenophon tries to present a 
stable image of Phleious. He does not question the political legitimacy of 
the Phliasian leaders whom the king put in place. In this sense, Phleious in 
the historian's eyes remains a politically independent city and, in view of 
Sparta's weakness, is even more ‘autonomous’ than it used to be.” 

Xenophon twice defines Phleious as a model ‘small city’. First Prokles 
of Phleious representing Sparta's last allies says that they ‘are considered as 
small’ (6.5.44), then the historian justifies his digression by saying that 
noble actions taken by small cities must also be taken into account (7.2.1). 
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Taken literally, the remark may seem strange, since the number of 5,000 
citizens put forth in the policy discussion by the Lakedaimonians opposed 
to pursuing the siege in 381 is far from insignificant when compared to 
20,000 or 30,000 Athenians, for example.‘ A comparative assessment of 
the territorial size of Greek cities (on a scale from 1 to 5) positions Phleious 
in the middle (3, between 100 and 200 sq. km.).^' It is understandable that 
the Lakedaimonians, whose demography was declining sharply, discuss 
the desirability of confronting a city of such a size.? While it may not be a 
big city, Phleious is an average-size Greek city, or only ‘relatively small’, if 
one thinks with Piérart that Xenophon’s number is exaggerated.” 

In addition, Xenophon gives an important role to Prokles, friend of 
Agesilaos and one of the political leaders of the city, in these same pages 
of the Hellenica. He records two important speeches that Prokles delivered 
in Athens at the time of the Theban invasions of the Peloponnesus, after 
Leuktra. They provide the opportunity to take one’s bearings amidst the 
confusion of the era. Thus Prokles, in the first oration, pleads for an 
Athenian alliance on behalf of Sparta, declaring that, if one thinks that 
Sparta has only small cities for allies, as soon as Athens joins them, they will 
cease to be small. The Phliasian leader stresses the naval and land power 
such an alliance would represent, subscribing, not without passion, to a 
reflection on the relativity of a city's greatness that may recall Thucydides.” 
The alliance Prokles envisages between Athens and Sparta is an ‘utterly 
committed friendship’, which therefore transcends in a certain way the 
difference between big and small cities; the expression (quoi äxpopäorotor) 
is repeated verbatim in the Agesilaos.” The orator insists on this reciprocal 
trust (péstis) that characterizes political friendship (motetooute, motoi, tods 
miototatovs pirovs).% The contrast between ‘big’ and ‘small’ city is not 
merely a question of number, but also a question of gravitas and political 
‘grandeur’ (uéyrotoi):° by stressing the defeats of Sparta and the defections 
it endured, the historian shows Sparta’s relative political decline at this 
time, but also the permanence of Phliasian piss that Sparta owes to 
Agesilaos. This is a political bias to be found again, in part, in the Agesilaos, 
where the king is not held responsible for his city’s setbacks.” 

The laudatory depiction of the noble deeds of Phleious between 369 
and 366, therefore, is explained by referring to the siege of the city by 
Agesilaos between 381 and 379: the narrative with its epic tone in Book VI 
recalls certain scenes from the siege of Book V, with a reversal of sides, the 
former exiles now becoming the besieged. For example, the Phliasian 
virtue of endurance in the face of privation and scarcity of food was 
highlighted earlier, in the first episode.” The surrounding of the acropolis 
by the Arcadians, Argives, and exiles in 369 also echoes the proposals and 
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plans of Agesilaos ten years earlier.” But instead of emphasizing the 
political groups (‘friends’ or ‘comrades’) and an overall climate of stasis, 
Xenophon erases such allusion to highlight the city's unity." Thus, in the 
battle, there is no longer any question of internecine strife but rather of 
the ‘city’ fighting against ‘traitors’ (oi tpodidvtec) to the Phliasian cause.” 
Generally, moreover, the Phliasians are depicted as a bloc of combatants, 
among whom can be singled out the ‘knights’ and an ‘elite corps’ 
(éxtdextou).” It is surely this literary device that is the cause of an 
interpretative disagreement. Legon saw in this episode the proof of the 
adherence of the Phliasian demos to the oligarchic side, which is perhaps 
somewhat overstated; Cartledge stresses that the citizens involved in any 
case fulfill the census requirements of the oligarchic constitution.” 

In the end, the Phliasians succeed in retaking the acropolis and repelling 
the attack; their enemies, the Phliasian exiles supported by Arcadians and 
Eleans, lose almost a sixth of their troops. Xenophon celebrates this 
victory in a lyrical tableau where the men clasp hands and the women weep 
for joy. He uses an expressive term, kAavotyéXoc (‘tearful laughter’), that 
commentators have noted since antiquity. For example, the rhetor 
Hermogenes of Tarsos (2™ cent. AD)? quotes it in his De /deis; more or 
less at the same period, the scholar Pollux had already mentioned an 
Homeric allusion to the siege of Troy.” That Xenophon stresses this 
outpouring of emotion is not surprising: it is well known how laughter was 
taken seriously at Sparta." This general climate of letting go, a sign of 
rediscovered concord, contrasts with other, more dangerous spontaneous 
reactions, such as the anger of Agesilaos in the first episode, and here 
especially, in a curious echo, that of the Argives and the Arcadians.” 
Xenophon explains that this anger is one of the reasons for the third 
invasion of the territory of Phleious in 368. If the anger of Agesilaos, 
although highlighted by Xenophon, is, strictly speaking, occasioned by the 
Phliasians’ intentional and culpable neglect of protocol, here the anger of 
the Argives and Arcadians is explicitly motivated by the zeal (xpoBvuia) of 
the Phliasians toward the Lakedaimonians. 

Finally, topping off the military virtues already noted, is the moral 
grandeur of the Phliasians, who return a representative from Pellene 
without ransom.” According to Xenophon, the Phliasians are braver than 
the troops of the Athenian Chares, who had come in support; they carry 
off a brilliant success, and everything ends in a joyous celebration, with 
improvised messes, a final symbol of refounded political unity.?? 
This nostalgic scene may be slightly misleading, for, a little later, Phleious, 
like Corinth and other Spartan allies, concluded a peace treaty with 
Thebes, although not an alliance.*' This last episode presents interpretative 
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difficulties, in our opinion because Xenophon’s point of view is always 
that of the cities loyal to Sparta. He narrates a first discussion between the 
Corinthians and the Lakedaimonians, in which they had left open the 
possibility of a truce with Thebes. This is the basis on which Corinth, 
Phleious and other allies negotiate with Thebes and refuse the military 
alliance that was asked of them. The alleged reason is that these cities do 
not want to wage war with Sparta. Xenophon dwells rather at length on the 
supposed admiration that the Thebans would have felt for these allies, so 
reluctant to betray their former pledges. Thus throughout this episode, the 
historian’s interest lies more with the relations that Sparta’s traditional allies 
maintained with the Lakedaimonians, their ‘benefactors’, than it does with 
the nature of this peace treaty. Ultimately, this bias undoubtedly stems 
from the historian’s decision at the beginning of the Phliasian digression: 
he has to let people know about the great things a city (even if it is 
of a small size) has achieved. In the case of Phleious, it is loyalty.®? The 
friendship? that, since the siege of Phleious in 381, unites Sparta and 
Phleious, finds in this passage its conclusion, its fulfilment.* 
Xenophon's evidence about Phleious is an exception, especially when 
compared to the few other texts that refer to the city. Diodorus Siculus, 
probably following Ephorus, also shows that the siege and submission of 
the Phliasians are flagrant violations of civic autonomy,” but then he takes 
a consistently different track from the Hellenica. On the one hand, he 
mentions the seditious events occurring after the Common Peace of 375, 
and, if one follows the uncertain chronology of the narrative, before the 
Spartan defeat of 371, but more probably just after.“ The narrative 
highlights a victory by the anti-Spartan exiles, who put to death more than 
three hundred Phliasians, before enduring heavy losses (over six hundred 
men) and finding refuge in Argos. The numbers are large, considering the 
number of Phliasian citizens. Even if the narrative of Diodorus is difficult 
to interpret, there is absolutely no possibility of confusion with events as 
reported in the Hellenica. Xenophon seems to have passed over the 
episode silently. On the other hand, Diodorus does not report any of the 
events from 369 to 366, only retaining the alleged rallying of the Phliasians 
to Epaminondas and to the Thebans, and the Athenian expedition of 
Chares.** Unlike Xenophon, who stresses the courage of the Phliasians, 
this short notice attributes the victory to the general alone.? Diodorus's 
narrative about Phleious is constructed in opposition to that of the 
Hellenica, and does not share the historiographical plan of glorifying the 
small city. This may be due to his less positive opinion on Agesilaos, since 
the city remained close to the king and was directed by his partisans." 
'The case of Isocrates, who also mentions Phleious in three orations, is 
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more complex. In the Panegyricus, he condemns the political actions of 
Sparta, and mentions the sieges of Olynthos and Phleious, after the forced 
dissolution of the Mantineia union and the seizure of the Kadmeia. This 
enumeration illustrates a savage critique of Sparta’s foreign policy and its 
meddling in civic governments and constitutions.” In the Archidamos, the 
Phliasians, with the Epidaurians and the Corinthians, belong to the former 
allies of Sparta who preferred love of life to glory.” Finally, in Oz the Peace, 
Isocrates addresses the same reprehensible acts committed by the Spartans 
after 386, but he is more selective and only takes examples from the 
Peloponnese: Hlis, Corinth, Mantineia, Phleious, the Argolid. The episode 
of the Kadmeia's seizure is missing. On the other hand, the mention of 
Phleious, once again a democratic city, may be explained by its political 
rapprochement with Athens, attested by a well-known treaty of alliance 
following the battle of Mantineia.” The Athenian orator never mentions 
Phleious’ heroic resistance to the repeated assaults of its anti-Spartan 
besiegers, who included the exiles now, perhaps, restored to power. Thus, 
in general, the Lakedaimonian siege of Phleious continued to be rather 
severely judged. 

As for Xenophon, he undoubtedly wanted to rebalance the historical 
viewpoint, current in his time," about a city besieged by a then arrogant 
Sparta, by showing that the no-less-violent aggressions in the 360s were 
essentially the fault of the Arcadians and the Argives. He thus took account 
of the last traces of Lakedaimonian influence in this part of the Peloponnese 
between 369 and 366. The development allows him to showcase some 
Spartan values adapted to Phleious; despite his reservations, he also 
emphasizes the positive consequences of the policy Agesilaos directed 
between 381 and 379. The city's political situation, in essence, reflects the 
personal antagonisms and policy debates of the hégemon city. At the end of 
the period, the status of Phleious is the same as Sparta's: a besieged city, 
driven to heroism. The digression thus seems to be an indirect ‘apology of 
Agesilaos’; this political interpretation of the post-Leuktra years is to be 
found again more explicitly, in the Agesilaos, where the king is held to be not 
responsible for his city’s setbacks.” 

Sparta took aim at four cities, Mantineia, Olynthos, Phleious, and Thebes, 
in the aftermath of the Peace of Antalkidas. Phleious is the only case where 
Agesilaos was completely responsible for the expedition. Xenophon well 
demonstrates how the philetairia of Agesilaos, despite everything, created 
the political conditions necessary for the pists of Phleious in Book VII, by 
contrasting this loyalty with the conduct of the other cities. In fact Thebes 
is described as the leading aggressor of Sparta in the 360s. In Mantineia, 
after Leuktra, there is a complete reversal of the doikismos of 385 despite 
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an official Spartan protest (6.5.4) and the city takes part in the creation of 
the Arcadian Confederacy, in opposition to Sparta.”° 

Moreover, it is understandable why Xenophon prefers to speak of the 
noble deeds of a ‘small’ city, Phleious, rather than of the foundation by 
synoecism of a capital, Megalopolis, a few kilometers away, that took pride 
in its bigness, just at the same time.” The foundation of this new ‘big city’ 
was decided by the Arcadian Confederacy to oppose and isolate Sparta. 
Some fortified democratic cities, like Mantineia, Megalopolis and Messene, 
would thus oppose the power of the Spartan state. It was an evident 
political setback for Sparta. Xenophon kept silent about the foundation of 
Megalopolis as well as about the loss of Messenia. One may wonder if the 
debate on the ‘small’ and ‘big’ cities was not meant solely, in these final 
books of the Hellenica, to explain this famous omission while alluding to it. 
Strangely, one once again encounters in this new city the question glimpsed 
about Phleious: the connection between territorial extent and population.” 
In Xenophon’s eyes, Phleious might well be the average, indeed ideal, 
Greek city.” Additionally, the narrative’s highlighting of the Phliasians’ 
courage and virtues counterbalances the reference, perhaps ironic, to the 
courage and strength of the Arcadians.'”’ The evocation of Phleious may 
respond to the organization of the Arcadian confederation, which reverb- 
erated to some degree, perhaps, especially among Athenian intellectuals." 

The Agesilaos and the end of the Hellenica both share the use of praise in 
historical narrative. Agesilaos’s responsibility in the destiny of Phleious 
and in the privileged ties he maintained with the Phliasian oligarchs may 
suffice to explain the place Xenophon reserves for it: Phleious offers a 
perfect example for studying the relations between the hégemon city and the 
small, allied city. As for the phi/etairia of Agesilaos, the honourable reason 
alleged for his intervention, and also bearing in mind Xenophon’s 
reservations, it is an ambiguous and prudent word, a concession made to 
the readership of the Agesilaos, a term perhaps a little less neutral than phiia. 
It all then becomes a question of nuances and innuendos from one text 
to the other.'? Thus the ‘laconism’ of the group of exiles, the point 
of departure for the affair of 391 (HG 4.4.15), is a possible pretext 
in the Hellenica that becomes an authentic motive for expulsion in the 
Agesilaos. 

Finally, it is surely not insignificant that the only other mention of 
‘laconism’ in the Hellenica is found at the beginning of Book VII, when the 
tyrant Euphron undertakes expulsions and executions in Phleious’s 
neighbouring city, Sicyon.'” The two cities, of equivalent size, contrast in 
Xenophon’s mind like model and foil. To the collective victory of the 
Phliasians one must juxtapose the assassinated tyrant Euphron’s funeral 
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and the historian’s dispassionate commentary on the way in which the 
people decide who the great men are. Was he thinking then of the 
criticisms aimed at Agesilaos? 

Like the Agesilaos, the praise of Phleious is a funeral encomium: it inters 
an epoch and a policy, both over and done with. This epic tale looks 
backwatd, since Phleious had changed political orientation and alliance at 
the time when Xenophon was writing the last book of the Helenica. In this 
sense, the final scene of Phliasian political unity after the victory is symbolic 
of a time which is passed. It also tries to plead for and to restore the 
morality of Agesilaos when it was criticized. 
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Notes 

! Pritchett 1969, 96—100; Alcock 1991, 425, dispute this strategic importance; see 
also Ruzé 2006, 275. 

?Sparta used the plain as a military base during the War: cf. Thuc. 5.57.2 especially; 
the Phliasians suffered from the alliance, cf. Thuc. 5.83.3; 5.115.1; 6.105.3. 

? vouous eiva, HG, 5.3.25. The nature of the Phliasian regime, as of the 
constitutional change, has been debated since Legon 1967, 327. We follow Gehrke 
1985, 127; Cartledge 1987, 266; Roy 2000, 321, n. 36 ; contra Thompson 1970; Piccirilli 
1974, 61—64; and Lintott 1982, 225. The meeting of an assembly of 5,000 citizens 
(HG 5.3.16) and the conclusion of the passage (véuovs Oetvat, 5.3.25) leave little doubt 
on the switch from a more democratic regime to a mote oligarchic one (cf. also 4.4.15). 

* According to Badian 2004, 44, the two parts of Book VII of the Hellenica devoted 
to Sicyon and Phleious were written earlier and then inserted into the narrative. To be 
sure, the Phliasian digression upsets the narrative chronology: Xenophon goes back 
in time, almost five years. But is this necessarily a case of an isolated story, written 
separately? We favour, instead, a composition conceived as two episodes, the 
digression on Phleious contrasting with the history of another, geographically close, 
city: Sicyon. The Sicyon digtession also disturbs the chronology, but in an opposite 
way, since Xenophon continues the narrative up to the death of Euphron before 
resuming the general flow of events that took place some months earlier. Unlike 
Delebecque 1957, 333, we do not think that chronology alone justifies the division of 
Sicyon’s history into two parts: for that there are clearly thematic and political reasons. 

5X. HG7.2.1. 

*Beloch 1922, 172-211, passes over almost in silence the events of 369—366 (191, 
n. 2); Legon 1967 spends ten pages on the siege of Phleious, three on the events 
following Leuktra. 

7 C£ Cartledge 1987, 226-29 and esp. 262-63; Tuplin 1993, 93. 

? Dillery 1995, 130-38. 
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? Daverio Rocchi 2002, 21-22; 2004, 55, 2008, where she analyzes the problem of 
the autonomy of small cities and hegemony, relying on the two speeches of Prokles. 
Fontana 2010 is chiefly interested in the political events prior to the siege of Agesilaos 
(especially the relations of Phleious with Sparta and Corinth during the Corinthian 
War). Rzeka 2011, in very summary fashion, makes three brief remarks on the city’s 
size, political regime, and military organization. 

10 See Henry 1966, 107—133, and the best synthesis on this question, with anterior 
bibliography, Tuplin 1993, 193—197. The general view is that a portion of Hellenica 
(till at least 4.5.1, maybe up to 5.4.49) predated Agesilaos. The encomium was written 
just after Agesilaos’ death, in 360/359. The ‘Macedonian digression’ (HG 6.4.33—37) 
attests that Xenophon was writing the last part of the Hellenica (6—7) after 357. 

11 Agesilaos 2.21—22 (Loeb translation except the last sentence I translate: tottois 
must refer to the exiles, Ze. tods di Aakedatpovious quyovras (cf. HG 5.4.13, BonOroete 
toic tupévvois). But the beginning of this sentence (rovc év Enfous vàv Aakedatpoviov, 
‘the Lakedaimonians in Thebes’) seems to be ambiguous or corrupt. See Cartledge 
and Waterfield 1997, 231, who propose a correction of the Greek text, róàv 
AakoviCóvtov (‘partisans of Sparta’) instead of vóv Aakedauuoviwv (“Lakedaimonians’), 
in order to make the text more consistent with Hellenica (5.4.1—14). I owe this remark 
to A. Powell. 

12 Pollux, Onomasticon 7.46; Polybius 38.14, etc. 

8 Cyr. 8.3.49. 

1^ C£. Gera 1993, 173-83; Briant 1996, 344; Demont 2006, 288-90. 

55 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.7, 1364b2 (Loeb trans.). Cf. also 2.12, 1389a 35—b2. 

16 Lysis 211e. One cannot rule out that Xenophon knew the Platonic dialogue. 

U HG 5.3.16. 

18 See Diog. Laert. 2.57 and, for example, Henry 1966, 1-88. Xenophon is said to 
have made Thucydides famous by publishing his history, which was unknown and 
his Hellenica continued Thucydides’ work. See most recently Baragwanath 2012 for 
the influence of Thucydides on Xenophon. 

Thuc. 3.82.4 (Crawley trans.). This is the sole occurrence of the adjective in Thuc. 
On this episode, cf. Konstan 1997, 60—62, and, for two other ambiguous uses of the 
term, Aeschines, Against Timarchus 110, and Theophrastus, Characters 29.4. 

2 Cf. also a text, perhaps by Alcidamas, Odysseus 3, where qustoupia is viewed 
negatively. I. V. Muir, the English editor of Alcidamas, 77e Works and Fragments 
(London, 2001), 3, translates the term by ‘favouritism’ (p. 21). 

À Virtues and Vices, 1251b33-38. Cf. Savalli-Lestrade 1998, 338-39, and Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics, 8.5, 1157b5—11 and 17—24, concerning quia évoupuaá, which relates 
more in this case to childhood friends. 

? Or in French a ‘camarade from an ‘ami. Cf. HG 5.4.25: où pév otv tof KAcouBdotov 
piot, äte Etatpor Óvrec TH Zqoópiq, AnorAvTLKas adtod eixov, tov é ye AynolAaov Kat 
tovc ékelvou qiAovc éqofoóvro [...]. Cf. also /7iero 11.14. Azoulay 2004, 306, following 
Cartledge 1987, 143-55, mentions the ‘concentric circles of friends” Agesilaos gathered 
around himself; see also Pontier 2011a, 199—202. The distinction is not always 
obvious, as can be seen in the Agesilaos itself (6.4) or in a passage from the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum which contrasts uuoóquxog and gidétawpos (1442a10—-12). Herman 1987, 
151, n. 189, does not find any difference, nor does Luppino Manes 1991, 262. This 
perhaps overlooks the connotations and etymology of these words. Cf. Aurenche 
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1974, 15-32; Van Effenterre 1987, 47, shows that the use of hefairos can be distinct 
from that of words denoting family relations. In any case, even if the terms may 
sometimes overlap, they are not equivalent. 

3 On this episode, cf. Cartledge 1987, 136-38 and 156-59; Tuplin 1993, 126-28; 
Richer 1998, 428-30; Azoulay 2011, 28-35. 

4 C£. Lévy 1990, 143. The word philia has a more indefinite meaning in the fourth 
century; cf. Panessa 1988, 264-65, on Thucydides. 

?5 Ages. 2.21 (the text quoted above). 

26 Cyr. 5.1.2 and elsewhere: Cyr. 2.4.16; 5.2.28; Hiero 11.14; Mem. 1.5.4; 2.6.15 
(general context); 2.8.1; 2.10.1; Apol 2; 23 (friends of Socrates); Symp. 8.31 (Achilles 
and Patroclus). 

77 Cartledge 1987, 265. 

2 HG 5.2.1. 

HG 4.2.16 ; 5.2.8. 

9? HG 5.2-3. Cf. the uses of ovypayog in 5.2.1; 5.2.8; 5.2.12; 5.2.24; 5.3.27. 

9! C£. HG 4.4.15 (péorovras); Tuplin 1993, 91, n. 13. 

? Cartledge 1987, 264, Ruzé 2006 282 n. 31 (with Hodkinson 2000, 351—352). 

53 FIG 5.3.10. See also bite, 5.3.13. 

** HG 5.3.12. Xenophon takes sides while remaining noticeably circumspect: cf. 
the use of óx in 5.3.12 and of the participle 6okoóvrov (5.3.13). 

55 HG 5.3.13 (Warner [Penguin] trans.). The number of political groups is debated, 
cf. Hodkinson 2000, 349—52; Ruzé 2006, 277. 

% Herman 1987, 152, n. 93, stresses the expression oi xepi Moddvepov (5.3.13) which 
defines the group leader and those who follow him. Cf. also Lévy 2003, 171—72. 

?' HG 5.3.17. 

38 HG 3.4.16—18 and Ag. 1.26-27; see Wood 1964, 55, Powell 1989, 180, Dillery 
1995, 113-114. 

?See for example the comment of Agesilaos in Helenica, when he recommends the 
acquittal of Sphodrias: ‘Sparta needs such soldiers’ (5.4.32) ; Xenophon agrees with 
such a reasoning, since he underlines the glorious death of Sphodrias at Leuktra (5.4.33 
and 6.4.14). 

^ Cf. Lévy 2003, 33-36. 

^ On the military benefits of ea/axia, cf. Anab. 3.1.38 and Pontier 2006, 262-64. On 
the specifically Spartan character of this virtue, cf. Isocrates, Panathenaicus 115, and 
Xenophon, Lak. Pol. 8.1. 

? HG 2.4.20. Note the mention of relationships of kinship (ouyyeveia), marriage 
(kndeotia), and friendship (étoupia) in the following paragraph. Cf. Gray 1989, 102, 
for a stylistic study of the passage. Finally, cf. Anab. 1.2.26, where the term ovotpatiðtar 
describes the fallen ‘comrades’ in Menon's forces, a quite distinct Thessalian contingent 
among the other Greek reinforcements in Cyrus's army. 

^ C£. Levy 2003, 67-73, and esp. Schmitt-Pantel 1992, 62-76. 

^ FIG 5.3.20. 

5 On this political manoeuvre of Agesilaos, cf. Cartledge 1987, 228—29. 

^5 On the term ovotpatiótng, cf. Plato, Republic 8, 556c: the only use in Plato 
connects poor and rich of the same city soldiering together, in a context of s/as;;, quite 
similar to the first HG passage. Cf. also Aristotle, EN 8.9, 1159b28; 1160216. 

“ 'Tuplin 1993, 84; as Badian 2004, 49, emphasizes, there is no question here of a 
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merely rhetorical defensive device. 

^5 HG 5.3.25 (Warner/Penguin trans.). 

” The narrative of the Hellenica is allusive. When it presents the decisions Agesilaos 
took, it is clear that they have nothing to do with amnesty. Xenophon mentions the 
death penalty (5.3.25) but keeps silent about the killings that followed, maybe in the 
Spartan interest. It seems to be comparable to two other episodes: the mass killings 
of Athenian prisoners by Lysander after Aigospotamoi (HG 2.2.31—32) and of the 
conspirator Kinadon (3.3.11). I thank Anton Powell for pointing this out. 

50 Cf. HG 5.3.16 and Loraux 1997, 252-54; she does not take sides in the debate 
between Legon 1967 and Thompson 1970, the former supposing that the mixed 
tribunal was the principal organ of the new constitution, while the latter reduces it to 
a simple role of constitutive assembly, which is perhaps more likely. Lintott 1982, 
225-26, insists on the importance of the bonds and hostilities of certain families, 
denying an ideological background (oligarchic/democratic) to this settlement of the 
stasis. In contrast, cf. Hamilton 1991, 134: ‘Phleious became an oligarchy’. Buckler 
2003, 211-12, thinks that Agesilaos shows relative prudence in this settlement of the 
ctisis, for political reasons. Nonetheless, Xenophon clearly stresses this change of 
regime by juxtaposing it to Sparta's conduct towards Phleious before the Peace of 
Antalkidas. 

5! HG 5.3.24. 

2 HG 5.3.7. 

55 HG 5.4.13; Plutarch, Life of Agesilaos 24.3, and Shipley 1998, 285. 

* C£. Smith 1954, 279-80, and after him, Legon 1967, 333-34, Thompson 1970, 
228, Daverio Rocchi 2004, 46. Agesipolis had commended Phleious for the money he 
had received for his expedition (5.3.10). 

55 HG 5.3.20. Rood 2004, 376, n. 85, listing the passages in the HG highlighting the 
tensions among Spartan leaders, shows that this is a surprising exception. 

°° Cf. Herodotus 6.52, for the mythological rivalry between the two kings and 
Plutarch, Life of Agesilaos 5.1, for Agesilaos’s conduct towards his enemies; more 
generally, Azoulay 2004, 333-34. 

5 Richer 1998, 326-27. 

8 HG 5.3.24. 

*? On autonomy as a defining element of the polis, cf. Hansen 2001, 120-22, who 
takes up from Lévy 1983, 249; on the use of polis in the HG, cf. Nielsen 1995, 94, who 
argues that Xenophon denotes by this term the urban centre of a political community. 

° HG 5.4.16. 

?! Piérart 2004. 

© The number of property allotments is initially 9,000 (cf. Cartledge 1987, 167—68; 
Lévy 2003, 269—70). Cf. already Beloch 1922, 172, on the ‘greatness’ of Sparta: “Denn 
Sparta war allerdings der grösste unter allen griechischen Staaten; aber an Zahl der 
Bürger stand es selbst hinter einem Kleinstaat wie Phleius zurück." (For Sparta was 
indeed the largest of all the Greek cities, but in number of citizens it ranked behind 
even a small city like Phleious.") 

$5 C£. Knoepfler 2002, 72; Piérart 2004, 613: with such a number of citizens, the 
total population would amount to 20,000, that is, 150 persons pet sq. km. 

See Thuc. 1.10.1—4, following Herodotus 1.5.3—4, as well as the second speech 
of Prokles (/7G 7.1.2—10). See most recently Baragwanath 2012, 319. Daverio Rocchi 
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1991 analyzes the contrast between big and small city from Herodotus to Xenophon, 
esp. 53-54 for these passages, following Amit 1973. 

5 FIG 6.5.41 and Ages. 6.4. 

S HG 6.5.43-45. Taillardat 1982 highlights the close connection between the 
semantic clusters of quétns and mexovOévat, with a list of references 5-8. Cf. also 
Briant 1996, 335-36. 

STEIG 7.22. 

68 Ages. 2.23. 

© Cf. enkrateia, 5.3.21; arteria, 7.2.17 (cf. also 7.3.1). 

7 HG 5.3.15; 7.2.5—9. 

7! Of course this unity is deceptive. Cf. Gehrke 1986, 56 and 107-08, concerning 
the number of banished Phliasians who gathered in Argos. 

12 HG7.2.5. 

This expression is reserved for the Phliasian elite corps in the HG: cf. 5.3.23; 
7.1.19; 7.2.10; 7.2.12. 

“Legon 1967, 336; Cartledge 1987, 266, following Ste. Croix 1982, 608, n. 49. The 
last named, p. 296, critical of Legon, interprets the example of Phleious as evidence 
of the systematic opposition between the deos, inclined towards Athens, and the 
propertied classes, inclined towards Sparta, a view that perhaps borders on caricature. 

75 HG 7.2.9. Hermogenes, On Forms of Style, 328.19—20 (ed. H. Rabe, De Ideis): the 
case in point is an example of ‘expressions appropriate to simplicity’. Cf. the note of 
M. Patillon in his French translation, Corpus Rhetoricum. T. IV: Hermogène. De Ideis (Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 2012), 306, n. 633, as well as Cavalli 2004, 259. 

76 Onomasticon 2.64. 

7 C£. David 1989, and Dillery 1995, 132—33 on this epic resonance; Pownall 2004, 87. 

78 HIG 7.2.4, 2.10. 

” HG 7.2.16; Knoepfler 2002. On the Phliasians' military attributes, cf. esp. HG 
7.2.21. 

8 FIG 7.2.23. 

8! HG 7.4.10—11; Diodorus 15.76.3: the debate on the nature of this peace treaty, 
going back to the 1960s, with Cawkwell and Ryder on opposite sides, seems to persist; 
for the partisans of a ‘Common Peace’, cf. Stylianou 1998, 485—89; the view of Buckler 
2003, 338, is a little more hesitant. 

82 FIG 7.2.1: For if one of the great powers does some fine and noble action, all the 
historians write about it; but it seems to me that if a state which is only a small one has 
done numbers of great and glorious things, then there is all the more reason for letting 
people know about them' (Warner/Penguin trans.). 

83 Bbepyétnc is often associated with q(Aoc; cf. Xenophon's Socrates in the Mem. 
2.9.8, e.g.; also Konstan 1997, 56-59, on this passage, and, in general, Fraisse 1974, 
112-16. 

# Xenophon underlines in 7.4.11 that the peace does not resolve Phleious’ 
problems : they withdraw from Thyamia, but they remain in conflict with the Argives. 

85 Diod. 15.19.3: txotayfivat. 

36 Diod. 15.40.5. Stylianou 1998, 330-32, tries to defend Diodorus's chronology in 
part. But many scholars from Grote to Buckler 2003, 303, n. 8, have considered 
doubtful his evidence on the political upheavals of the Peloponnesus before Leuktra. 

87 HG 7.2. Legon 1967, 335, n. 75, still with some hesitation, follows here Beloch 
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1922, 174, n. 2 and 4: we are dealing with one and the same event after Leuktra, 
Xenophon’s version being preferable. Cf. for a different approach Pritchett 1969, 109, 
n. 83, and Cartledge 1987, 266, whose view we share. According to the latter, the 
separate event would occur just after Leuktra. Buckler 2003, 302, also seems to share 
this opinion. 

88 Cf. Diod. 15.69.1: he mentions during 368 the fear Epaminondas inspired in 
Sicyon and Phleious, who then joined the Theban side. But even if one accepts the 
reading $Aioóvta, an emendation of the manuscripts’ ®aofvta, there is general 
agreement in recognizing the faulty character of Diodorus’s narrative: for Vial, editor 
of this volume of the Budé Diodorus (Paris, 1977), it is ‘erroneous’; cf. also Stylianou 
1998, 460 (‘Diodorus perhaps misunderstood his soutce.’). 

® Diod. 15.75.3. On the chronology of the two battles, cf. Thompson 1983, 303. 

? Diod. 15.19.1. On Agesilaos and Diodorus, see Westlake 1986. 

?! Paneg. 125—26. Cf. esp. the end of $ 125, a rather clear reference to Spartan- 
induced constitutional changes, at Phleious and elsewhere. 

?? Arch. 91. The closeness of this passage with HG 7.4.6—11 is used as an argument 
to date the oration to c. 366: see recently Zingg 2017, 55—77. 

° On the Peace 100. Cf. P. J. Rhodes and R. Osborne, Greek Historical Inscriptions 
404—323 (Oxford, 2003), No. 41 (-/G 11.2, 112). 

?' C£, Polybius 4.27.5—6; 38.2.11—12. Cf., e.g., the account of the break-up of 
Mantineia and contemporary reaction in Amit 1973, 170—75. 

?5 Ages. 2.23. 

% Nielsen 2015, 258—268. 

” Diod. 15.72.4. On the (uncertain) date of the foundation of Megalopolis (Big 
City), and Xenophon's silence, cf. Hornblower 1990, 71—72, who follows Pausanias 
8.27.3, as does Jost in her Budé edition (Paris, 1998), 218, note ad /oc. Buckler 2003, 
318-19, prefers the low date traditionally upheld (368). 

?* C£. Jost 1999, 201—02, on the extent of the territory of Megalopolis, based on 
Polybius 2.55.2; 5.93.5 and 9.26a, and Roy 2005. 

” See Plt. Laws 5.737d, especially the distance from the sea and the 5040 lots in 
the city of the Magnesians in Plato. The philosopher himself also showed how the 
number of inhabitants is a relative function of the available land; see also Aristotle 
Politics 
7.4—5, 1325b 33-1327a 10, on the size of the territory. 

100 HG 7.1.23. Xenophon’s distrust towards the Arcadians is combined with his 
hostility toward the Theban hegemony: cf. Sterling 2004. 

10 C£. Roy 2000, 315, on Xenophon's treatment of the Arcadian confederation. 
According to various sources, Plato may have been approached, unsuccessfully, to be 
the lawgiver for Megalopolis: cf. Diogenes Laertius 3.23; Aelian, Historical Miscellany 
2.42, and with discussion of Trampedach 1994, 37-41. The attention paid to Phleious 
testifies to Xenophon's mistrust of the big cities which became guilty of excesses by 
reason of their size. On this point, by choosing in a Greek context an ideal city of 
reasonable size, Xenophon could agree with the Plato of the Laws. 

102 See Pontier 2011b. 

18See Humble in this volume for a comparison between the Hellenica and the 
Agesilaos. 

104 HG 7.1.46. Cf. Lewis 2004, 71-72. 
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XENOPHON AND THE SELECTION OF THE HIPPEIS 


(Lakedaimonion Politeia, 4.1—6) 


Jean Ducat 


The present study is an attempt to understand the composition of the 
chapter devoted by Xenophon, in his LP, to the selection of the /ippers and 
to the rivalries among the hébontes. Conventionally, I call this passage ‘the 
chapter’, in spite of the fact that, in chapter 4, only ss. 1-6 are concerned, 
s. 7 being devoted to another age category, that of full citizens. 
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. The hébontes were the category he most carefully looked after, because 


he thought that if they were correctly moulded, it would turn out best 
for the city. 


. So, seeing that it is where emulation is the strongest that choirs most 


deserve to be listened to and gymnastic contests to be gazed at, he 
considered that if he made the hébontes also vie with each other in 
virtue, they would reach the height of military valour. How he made 
them in turn compete, I am going to set out. 

Among those of them who have reached their full physical develop- 
ment, the ephors choose three men; they are called Aippagretai. Each 
of them draws up a list of one hundred men, explaining why he 
chooses some people and turns the others down. 

So, those who are excluded from this honour wage war against both 
the men who have rejected them and those who have been chosen 
instead of them, and they watch each other, in order to see if they are 
not relaxing their effort towards what is considered as good. 

Such is the rivalry which arises in this way: this form is the most 
beloved by the gods, the most truly civic; it makes clear how a well- 
bred citizen must behave. Both parties go into training so as to be as 
virtuous as possible, and, if necessary, to go with all their might to-the 
assistance of the city. 


. They are also bound to take care of their physical fitness, because their 


rivalry urges them to engage in fist-fights every time they meet one 
another. However, any citizen happening to arrive there has a right to 
part the fighters. If one of them refuses to obey the arbitrator, the 
paidonomos takes him before the ephors, who inflict on him a heavy 
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fine, in order to teach him never to allow anger to prevent him from 
obeying the laws. 


1. Organization of the text 

A. Theme. s. 1 could be taken as foretelling an extensive account of the 
organization and of the activities of the age category of the héebontes. Such 
expectation would lead to deep disappointment. Xenophon deals with only 
one matter, the rivalries setting to grips the members of this category. This 
choice is clearly announced at s. 2; the author explains that it is not his, 
but Lycurgus’. The legislator asked himself what was the most important 
thing to be done for those young men. It was not to give them training, 
since they had already undergone such, and were now too old for that; it 
was to make them improve, and the best means was to set up among them 
a competition. 

At s. 2, kai repeated twice (before rovc fipvrac, then before tovtovs) and 
ab (before ovvépaXev), suggests that, according to Xenophon, such an épis 
nepi dpetfs (rivalry concerning excellence’) already existed in the previous 
age categories. Since he says nothing about it in chapters 2-3, we must 
suppose that he viewed it as included in each phase of the Spartan 
education. The Zebortes having now left the educational system, Lycurgus 
had to find a means to introduce competition into their way of life. 
Xenophon sets out to persuade us that his aim was not to select an elite 
(which we should incline to believe, at least when we consider other 
passages of his own work, for instance the one where he alludes to 
Sphodrias’ ‘career’, Hell. 5.4.32), but to improve the standard of the whole 
category. 

In his account, the rivalries between the Aébontes present three main 
features. First, they are permanent. The competition existing before the 
choice of the A7ppezs (the one the reader thinks of first, but which does not 
appear in the text — we shall see why) is carried on by the rebellion against 
this choice; as it lingers on until the next choice, the system works in a 
circle (it is a kind of perpetuum mobile), so that there never exists, in reality, 
a situation preceding any choice. 

Secondly, the rivalries involve everybody; no one stands outside them. 
The youths who have been debarred ‘wage war’ (mokeuoûor, s. 4) not only 
against those who have been preferred to them (which was foreseeable), 
but also against those (in fact, the one man, unless we understand this as 
meaning that the three Azppagretai were held co-responsible) who made the 
choice. As the vocabulary points out, the enmity is reciprocal: &QJujkovc (s. 
4), xwpis ékátepor (s. 5); at s. 6, it seems obvious that it is not necessarily the 
youth who has been refused who initiates the fist-fight. So, all of them are 
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spying upon each other (mapapurétrovor &XXXovc, s. 4), all are training. 
Xenophon takes it as natural that the choice of the hippeis is the engine 
which makes the competition work (whereas there were other selections 
among the hébontes: of the hippagretai themselves, and also of the &rypzoi), no 
doubt because of their numbers, three hundred men. T. J. Figueira’ reckons 
that by 394 the hippeis may have amounted to 40% of the whole of the 
héebontes. This means that every 4ebon could reasonably think he had serious 
chances of being chosen, so that in Xenophon’s time this competition 
created deep excitement amongst the whole group — and all the more 
intense since, in spite of the demographic changes, the debarred ones were 
still the majority. Choosing the selection of the /zppeis as the field where his 
theory of the correct form of eris was to apply, Xenophon, as Lycurgus’ 
spokesman, doubtless made the right choice. 

The third striking feature of this competition is that, in spite of some 
appearances, it is not a wild fight. According to Xenophon, it is planned 
and organized by ‘the law’; no one can escape it, and it has been concocted 
in every detail by Lycurgus himself. In order to emphasize Lycurgus’ 
authorship, Xenophon systematically resorts to the device of the 
legislator’s ‘inward deliberation’, as if he was giving an account of his 
reasoning: vopitwv (s. 1), do@v, évômutev (s. 2). While in indicative mode, 
these verbs are in the imperfect tense, which suggests that Lycurgus was 
repeatedly reflecting on these matters. In the LP, the author uses this 
device wherever he has to justify a seriously problematic Spartan custom.? 
Lycurgus’ patronage always works as a powerful means of justification. 

Some difficulty might arise from the paradoxical aspect of the situation 
planned by Lycurgus. The laws usually devise concord among the citizens, 
and actually bomonoia and eunomia were among the leading themes of 
Spartan propaganda. But this is no problem for Xenophon, since in the 
LP one of his central ideas, exposed as soon as the incipit, is exactly this: 
in everything Lycurgus behaved in a way opposite to the other legislators, 
and he was right. In the present case, demonstrating that Lycurgus was 
right amounts to demonstrating that the rivalries he established were good 
rivalries, i.e. rivalries which aim at the good of the city, not at everybody's 
self-interest. 

B. Structure. In order to give this account at least the appearance of 
rigorous proof, Xenophon devised a structure which alternates theoretical 
considerations on the good eris and concrete examples — for there is, in 
this chapter entirely shaped by ideology, true information on some points, 
such as the selection of the //ppeis and the rivalries which ensue. 

S. 2, theoretical: usefulness of emulation, obvious in the case of choral 
or sporting performances, no less real when its aim is the benefit of the city. 
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S. 3-4, application: the selection of the //ppeis and the ensuing rivalries. 

S. 5, theoretical: the ethical benefits of the rivalries. They are useful to the 
city, because they make everybody aspire to excellence, especially in war. 

S. 6, application: the author proceeds to the matter of physical training; 
the fights and their regulation. 

This exposition makes the rivalries, especially in their most questionable 
form — the brawls, appear not as an odd custom with which the legislator 
had to comply, but as a carefully thought-out educational system, derived 
from reasoning on indisputable bases. 


2. Xenophon’s choice 

Other things might have been said about the Aebontes. First, on practical 
matters: their occupations, especially the military ones, their way of life 
(individual or collective? were they members of a syssition?); how they were 
organized. Other problems bear on the very definition of the category: the 
hebontes played in the city a special role, somewhat ambiguous, because, 
though they were adults and warriors, they nonetheless were subject to 
certain restrictions, which resulted in making them incomplete citizens. 
This feature indeed appears in this chapter, but indirectly, without Xenophon 
openly addressing it. We see it in action in the mode of regulation of the 
fights, through the respective roles of the pazdonomos (which shows that the 
bebon, though not being a pais any mote, is still subjected to paideia) and 
of the ephors, who fine him like a citizen.’ On these topics, therefore, 
Xenophon chose to say nothing; he limited himself strictly to the evs. 

A. Why this choice ? It may be that Xenophon had been personally struck 
by the extreme and everlasting tension prevailing among the Aébontes; a 
tension which was both created and canalized by the rivalries surrounding 
the selection of the /ippeis; we can credit him with that. Perhaps also he 
was fascinated by the extreme forms taken by these rivalries, such as 
reciprocal spying and informing (s. 4), and, above all, fist-fights (s. 6). 
At any rate, he does not try to minimise these behaviours, even though 
that made it rather difficult for himself to justify them. 

We must, in other respects, acknowledge that, as far as political theory 
is concerned, Xenophon’s choice is perfectly logical: rivalries among 
individuals are the unavoidable consequence of the system which Sparta 
claimed to put into practice (or which others claimed it did), the government 
of the best. From this viewpoint, Lycurgus was right indeed, and the 
behaviours described in this chapter conform entirely with the ‘spirit’ of his 
laws. The more eager and everlasting the competition was, the more it 
revealed those who were truly the best; the age category of the hébontes was 
the most suitable for such a selection, because it was the last one before a 
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man could accede to a magistracy (s. 7). However, nowhere in the LP does 
Xenophon refer to the theory of the government of the best, even if what 
he says in this chapter and elsewhere (e.g. in ch. 10) on the good eris is quite 
close to it. 

B. Consequences of this choice. Because Xenophon rigorously sticks to the 
theme he has chosen, he is unable to say anything either about the hébontes 
ot even about the /ippeis. The best illustration of this is that the /ippezs are 
not even mentioned by name; here, as in the narrative on Kinadon’s 
conspiracy (Hell. 3.3.8—10), that the Jippeis are meant must be deduced from 
the reference to the Aippagretai. Nothing could show better that Xenophon 
is not making a report, that he does not simply intend to convey information. 

The result of this attitude is that to the unsuspecting reader, who 
takes at face value the writer’s account, the institution of the A7ppers risks 
appearing to be an honorary one, as the purely symbolic stake of an entirely 
disinterested competition: to be good, the es has to be disinterested. Now, 
of course the institution was not such, and Xenophon knew that perfectly.* 
The /ippeis were, in the Spartan state, the only permanent military force at 
the disposal of the authorities, and as such played an important role in 
public affairs. For a youth, moreover, being enlisted among them was no 
mere honour; it offered also palpable benefit. It proved that he had made 
himself conspicuous, but also it allowed him to fight in an elite unit, a part 
of which surrounded the king. Such a position gave a better chance of 
survival than did fighting in the front ranks of the phalanx, and at the same 
time it gave him opportunities to attract the attention of the king's entourage, 
if not of the king himself. It is therefore obvious that being a bippeus was, 
for the young, of considerable interest. Xenophon could not say such a 
thing, since for him the competition had to be disinterested, and to have 
as its only motive a devotion to the city. His submission to ideology obliged 
him to make the selection among the /ippeis appear as a mere stake of honour. 


3. The contest with Hesiod and the defects of the system 

The reader is inevitably surprised by the change of tone at the beginning 
of s. 5, and by the break marked by the exclamation koi ocn di) yiyvetar à 
Beopieotétn te kal mourwoTtétn épis. Moreover, this phrase implies that there 
were several competing erides, of which the one described by Xenophon 
was the best, i.e. both the most beloved by the gods and the most profitable 
to the city — whereas only one eris has been alluded to before. This can only 
be explained as implied reference to another text, as has long been 
observed. At issue are ll. 17—26 of Hesiod's Works and Days, where the poet 
praises a ‘good eris, àya61 épis, contrasting it with the bad eris, which causes 
disorder and dissension, and generates war. According to F. Ollier, 
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Xenophon here ‘remembers’ Hesiod’s verses; I consider this word too 
weak, and, with N. Birgalias,° I prefer to speak of a true reference, and 
even, mote precisely, of the conclusion to an implied polemic. Birgalias’ 
stated that Xenophon transposed Hesiod’s good eris from the economic 
into the political sphere. Personally, I should rather say that he has opposed 
to Hesiod’s another eris, completely different, which he holds to be the 
only one which can be called truly good. 

Hesiod’s eris is an economic reality, which prefigures in a remarkable 
way our concept of competition. This one can by no means satisfy 
Xenophon, because it is a competition between individuals who are only 
eager for material profit, whereas what he seeks is a collective emulation in 
virtue, in service of the city. Consequently, he has to look for another 
model; he finds it in the activities we call agonistic (he quotes, in s. 2, choirs 
and gymnastics), because they offer a form of competition which is 
absolutely ‘pure’, that is disinterested. What also makes the agonistic model 
relevant for him is the fact that, as in choirs or athletics, the ‘competition 
towards virtue’ raises the standard of performances (s. 2). The exclamation 
koi ocn ôù kv. must be viewed as a triumphant response to Hesiod. This 
is why Xenophon terms his eris not only 8eopueotétn — which amounts 
more or less to what Hesiod says at 11. 18-19, but also nomtikwtárn: 
Hesiod’s eris does not aim at the good of the city. 

Unfortunately for Xenophon, the rivalries among the Aéebontes, as Birgalias 
has shown,’ do not comply with the agonistic model he has chosen. The 
agon takes place between two men placed ona strictly equal footing, and the 
better man wins; here, there is no equality, since one of them has already 
been chosen and the other rejected. To be valid, a formal agon has to take 
place before the decision, which, being taken under conditions accepted by 
everybody, puts a final stop to the competition; here, on the contrary, the 
competition is born of the decision, it consists in a rebellion against the 
decision, and so takes place in a ghastly context, dominated by a spirit of 
revenge and jealousy. 

From principles, let us pass on now, as Xenophon does, to practical 
details. That the Aippagretai had to justify publicly their choice, either 
positive or negative, by an individual appraisal," is obviously adduced by 
Xenophon as evidence in his defence, intended to show that the whole 
process was entirely transparent. This is certainly true, but this very 
transparency resulted in making the ensuing clashes exaggerately personal. 
This personal aspect is what made the rivalries questionable, and even 
dangerous for the city; for it is difficult to believe that in such a context the 
hébontes would be motivated solely by their love for the state, to the 
exclusion of all personal interest. 
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The unsuccessful hébon, says Xenophon, personally assaulted everybody: 
both the /zppagretas who had not selected him, and those who had been 
preferred to him. These people in turn had to take counter-measures. Thus 
the author gives us the image of a widespread clash, almost of a disorderly 
fray. In reality, the rejected /éebon would presumably select, among all these 
people, a favourite target, a preferred enemy, on whom his hatred was 
concentrated, and whom he tried to discredit, seeking out his slightest 
weakness in order to denounce it to the authorities. In doing this, not only 
did he want to demonstrate that the //ppagretas had been wrong in choosing 
his enemy, but also and above all, he hoped to be chosen in his place next 
year: for, as we have seen, it was a characteristic of this competition that it 
was renewed at every selection. So couples were formed which were bound 
by hatred. These practices, which Xenophon wants to make us accept as 
bouts of virtue, in reality show Spartan life in its worst light. Transposed 
to the ‘truly’ political sphere, such behaviour would have made of each 
election to a post of responsibility the start of an endless struggle, where 
anything, or almost anything, would go. Even Xenophon must have 
realized that this was a very strange school for future citizens. 

There exists, moreover, ancient criticism, implied but vigorous, of this 
kind of competition: it is the anecdote of ‘Pedaritos’ smile’.'’ Pedaritos 
explains that, if he smiled when he was told that he had not been selected 
as a hippeus, it was because he was delighted for the city that it possessed 
three hundred citizens who were better than himself. By his behaviour, 
Pedaritos openly challenges the Lycourgan nomos as described by Xenophon, 
a nomos which orders that the selection be contested, and in this clash he 
gain the victory. True, Lycurgus had decided that the rejected eben would 
‘make war’ against both those who had been preferred to him and the man 
who had made the choice; but to accept the decision, to comply with it, and 
— better still — to rejoice for the sake of the city, this is truly worthy of a 
citizen. Such conduct is the only one which complies with the norms of the 
eris peri aretes. 


4. Considerations on the possible usefulness of the rivalries between 
the hébontes 
There are some points on which one could hold that Xenophon, though 
he does not mention them, is not entirely wrong in asserting that the 
competition surrounding the selection of the hippeis was useful to the state. 
A, Supervision. Itis well known that supervision played an important role 
in the Spartan educational system: in chapter 2, concerning the paides, 
Xenophon deals twice with this topic, in identical terms (ss. 10 and 11). 
This necessarily held good also for the hébontes, an age category which was 
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very important for the state and, according to Xenophon in this context, 
especially restless. The rivalries which were instituted among them were 
an extremely efficient method of supervision, given that one cannot be 
better supervised than by one’s fellows. If a hébon, whether selected or 
rejected (since even the selected ones had to be supervised), did something 
reprehensible, or showed evidence of an incorrect way of thinking, you 
could be sure that there would be an enemy at hand (for, in this system, 
each /ébon lived in a sense ‘in the midst of his enemies’) to denounce him to 
the authorities. Though this device was not morally unimpeachable (which 
absolutely prevents Xenophon from taking it into account), at least it was 
effective, and I incline to think that such behaviour did exist at Sparta. 

B. Rebelliousness. We said above that the way Xenophon depicts the body 
of the /ippeis was in danger of making it appear as a sort of joke’ institution, 
the sole function of which was to serve as a stake in a competition. Of 
course it was not so, but on reflecting one becomes aware that it is not 
entirely false either. It is obvious that hébontes could not have disputed the 
authority of real magistrates as they did with the /ppeis and hippagretai. This 
is logical, since neither belonged to the generational category among which 
the true magistrates were elected (s. 7); they were only incomplete citizens. 
Manifestly, their appointment by the ephors did not confer on the 
hippagretai an authority which was beyond challenge; as for the /zppezs, they 
had only be nominated, after all, by one of their fellows. 

Everything happens as if the Spartans had discovered the educational 
virtues, in the political sphere, of rebelliousness. The hébontes were something 
like citizens on probation. The next year was, for those who were selected 
as hippeis, a stage of holding responsibility, and they had to show themselves 
worthy of their title; for the rejected ones, it was a stage of contesting the 
selection, and they had the whole year to demonstrate that they were better 
than such-and-such of those who had been preferred to them. In this way 
the young Spartiates were taught one of the main principles of political life 
in their city, that in this matter nothing is ever definitively gained or lost. 
A citizen who, in a given year, fails to be elected to an office should not 
consider this a failure beyond recovery. It is up to him to prove, if he can, 
in the eyes of the city that, in the future, he will deserve to be chosen. This, 
at least, is what the system of the government of the best implies. 

We must, however, acknowledge that such an argument can hold only 
at a theoretical level, and that, when it is confronted with the way in which, 
according to Xenophon himself, the competition really took place, it loses 
all credibility. To get positive effects, rebelliousness has to be collective 
and to bear on ideas or on political trends. Here, individuals rebel against 
other individuals, and they are moved only by their personal interest. 
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5. Physical aspects 

Once more, from principles let us return to facts, reading s. 6. We may 
admit the existence of a competition between the hébontes around the 
institution of the hippeis, we may accept that a young man who had been 
rejected would aim at bringing out the weaknesses of the one who had been 
preferred to himself, and would work hard to show himself better in view 
of the next choice. But why would such affairs be settled by fist-fights? 

Xenophon had obvious difficulty in justifying this custom, if only because 
any justification requires an element of understanding. I take the carefully 
detailed way he describes the regulations imposed upon the fights by an 
almost judicial procedure of arbitration as evidence that these regulations 
had in his eyes a justificatory value. Now, such is not at all the case: that the 
fights are regulated does not justify the existence of fights. In fact, the main 
aim of this regulation was not ethical, but political: it allowed the authorities 
to keep the situation under control. 

Consequently, all that Xenophon can manage in terms of explanation or 
justification is contained in the first sentence of s. 6, the explanatory power 
of which is emphasized by the yap which follows: “They are also bound to 
take care of their physical fitness’, ävéyen S’obtois kal eveElas émiedetobar. 
It does not mean that the fights made up the training alluded to in s. 5, but 
that the youths, knowing that they would have, willy nilly, to face them, had 
better take care of their fitness — which prepared them best to perform 
their military duty. In fact, a careful reading shows that the military function 
is a theme which is at work all through the chapter. Already suggested at 
ss. 2 (by the term åvõpayaðia) and 4 (by the metaphorical use of tokeuoou), 
it appears in full light in s. 5; it is to be found again later, in s. 7, in the 
comparison between hébontes and full citizens. The military theme is also 
present in the background of chapter 2, the difference being that for the 
bébontes the military function was exercised in the present time, not in the 
future. 

The explanation of the fights among the /ebontes displayed by Xenophon 
is therefore not absurd — he never utters absurdities — and he is clever enough 
to find again, at the end of his account, some firm ground, consisting in the 
catdinal virtues of the Spartan citizen, self-control and obedience to the 
laws. So he is able to conclude with an undoubtedly educative behaviour 
— which has for us the interest of confirming, if needed, that these brawls 
were understood as an unavoidable obligation." However, if not absurd, 
his explanation is obviously unsatisfactory, because there were many other 
means, less strange than the brawls, to urge young men to train. 

Such fights imposed upon the youths — quite effective, but strictly 
regulated — inevitably conjure up the world of initiations. The disorder 
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which seems to characterize the way of life of the hébontes recalls the 
inversion rites which are well testified among initiations: they are compelled 
to behave in a way quite opposite to what they will have to do when they 
are complete citizens. However, drawing a parallel with the fights imposed 
upon the youths during their initiation is unsatisfactory for two reasons: 
first, the latter are normally collective fights, and those which took place in 
Crete, and which the description by Ephoros? shows to be genuine 
imitations of war, correspond much better to the ethnographic model; 
second, they quite logically apply to the initiands, being fought either 
among them or between them and the newly-initiated. Now technically, 
the hébontes, who are adults and warriors, are newly-initiated; it is therefore 
in this age-category'* that we must seek a term of comparison. 

In those archaic societies which impose initiation upon youths, it is not 
uncommon for the newly-initiated to be considered as dangerous, because 
their initiation is supposed to have filled them with an enormous charge of 
energy. Some of these societies judge that this is a situation against which 
no counter-measures are possible, and that they must allow the youths to 
expend that excess charge in committing plundering, exactions or 
ageressions of all kind (often against women). Others, on the contrary, 
channel this excess by organizing fights, either among the newly-initiated 
ot between them and the initiands. The behaviour of the inhabitants of 
Nautu island? very much resembles that of the Spartans: after their 
initiation, the young men spent the years preceding marriage (which 
marked their true entrance into the adult world) in challenging each other 
on every occasion to single combat; this was carried out as a fist-fight. 

I think, therefore, that we may propose, concerning the set of customs 
described by Xenophon in this chapter, the following explanatory scheme. 
It would be the result of the convergence — at some indeterminable date — 
of two independent realities: on the one hand, the existence (as a structure, 
not as the avatar of a previous ‘cavalry’) of a group of ‘chosen’; on the 
other, that of regulated fights among the newly-initiated. What made these 
realities converge? In a study of the thefts committed by Spartan children, 
I tried to show how the Spartans, when they integrated into what would 
become their educational system a set of customs originally belonging to 
the world of initiations, transformed them so as to make them as suitable 
as possible to the ethos of the city they were constructing. They achieved 
this result, firstly, by restricting the possibly negative effects of their 
wotking (for theft, by reserving it for food; here, by regulating the fights); 
secondly, by establishing, between such forms of conduct, which were 
often odd or deviant, and the behaviour suiting a citizen, cross-channels, 
points of correspondence, interchanges, the aim of which was to reduce 
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their strangeness and to ‘civilize’ them — for instance, in the case of theft, 
its integration into the cult of Orthia, and its relations with hunting and 
with the practice allowing anybody to use another citizen’s food. In the 
present case, the fist-fights of the young men have been connected with the 
body of the hippeis through the medium of its enrolment: it appeared logical 
to set this selection as the stake for the rivalries which caused the fights, the 
last being thus supplied with a quite natural explanation. 


6. Trying to understand Xenophon’s reasoning 

What we have just set out is inevitably only a hypothetical model. 
But, rather than ‘what really happened’, which we shall obviously never 
know, the intent of the present study is to understand how in this chapter 
Xenophon’s reasoning works. Why, when dealing with the héebontes, did he 
choose to stick to this single theme of the rivalries, which would take him 
towards predictably perilous areas? Why, having made this choice, did he 
not stop with s. 5, and did he insist on telling everything he knew about the 
fist-fights, which were not so important for his project? He could have 
passed over the subject all the more easily because these combats are only 
a by-product of the rivalries surrounding the selection of the Aippezs. 

This is far from the only passage in the LP where the reader is under the 
impression that the author not only does not avoid difficulties — which is, 
at first sight, entirely to his credit — but raises them deliberately and, it 
seems, tackles almost gratuitously some exceedingly thorny subjects. For 
example chapter 2, which is supposed to account for education of the 
paides, is devoted for a good half to laborious explanations or justifications 
concerning strange details such as anypodesia (‘going without shoes’), 
scarcity of clothes, food shortage and theft. 

We must, however, notice that Xenophon has carefully de-mined his 
subject in advance by expressing at the very start of his pamphlet (at 1.2) 
the argument which he intended to develop at full length: that Lycurgus in 
everything deliberately took the opposite view to the other legislators, and 
that it is precisely this attitude which makes him deserve our admiration. 
This statement seems to be founded on rigorous logic. The other legislators, 
he says, made choices which on the whole resembled each other, and 
which did not lead the cities towards happiness; Lycurgus alone made 
contrary choices, and Sparta alone, in spite of the disavantage of not having 
many citizens," attained ‘power and glory’ (Svvatwtéty te Kal ôvouaototétn). 
Not only did these choices lead towards obvious general success; it can be 
demonstrated concerning every detail (as Xenophon systematically does, 
beginning, as Critias had done before him, with procreation) why, however 
paradoxical they may seem, Lycurgus’ choices were the best possible. 
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Paradoxical, he explains, means contrary to those of the other cities; we 
may even feel that it also means contrary to common sense itself. So, the 
more a Lycurgan institution looks absurd, the more it will prove, after 
careful examination, to be a perfectly logical application of the legislator’s 
political ideas. 

Consequently, to understand how the chapter on the Aébontes works, one 
may best read it beginning with its end, where the author’s aim is revealed. 
So, the true starting point is the fights. Xenophon’s aim is to explain and 
justify them (both go together): first, by the necessity of training the youths 
with a view to war; second, by showing that they are only a consequence 
of an everlasting and universal competition, which — and this is the third 
step — is actuated by the selection of the body of the /zppeis, created by 
Lycurgus for this very purpose. Xenophon's true target, what he is driving 
at, is the fist-fights. 

Why? I can see only one possible answer: because they were, as far as the 
bebantes were concerned, the evidence most frequently adduced by those 
who wanted to defame Sparta. According to such people, the Spartan 
hebontes were young men whose only occupation, in peace time, was fist- 
fighting.'? Here we can see exactly how Xenophon proceeds. He does not 
say, as we might do in his place, ‘but, of course, they also had other, much 
more important, occupations"; no, he accepts as it stands the caricatural 
image conveyed by anti-Spartan propaganda, and undertakes, with pugnacity 
(the right term!), to turn it back against the critics, having converted it into 
something creditable. 'This method is characteristic of him. For instance, 
concerning theft, he does not say that boys did not steal at evety age, and 
that they were ‘permitted’ to steal only certain kinds of goods (which, 
however, he knew very well, as Anabasis 4.6.14 shows); he argues as if boys 
stole everything and at all times, and demonstrates that this is a fair thing. 
This procedure reflects the apologetic character of many passages in the LP. 


7. Xenophon's sincerity 

I shall end with a question. If it seems strange, that may be due to the 
imperfect way I formulate it. But it seems to me that anyone today 
reflecting on our theme, “Xenophon and Sparta’, must ask some such 
question, as in the present chapter where he praises the fights of the 
bebantes: Does Xenophon really believe what he says?” It is true that in the 
LP he declares himself a resolute supporter of Lycurgus’ laws. At one point 
he describes them with approval; at another, he advocates them; sometimes 
he makes them the object of an erkomion using all the rhetorical resources 
of the genre; in my view, no true reserve can be detected in his attitude.” 
However, there is another work where he explains what an ideal state 
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would be according to him: the Cyropaedia. The comparison, carried out 
especially by C. Tuplin,”' between the Cyropaedia and the LP, demonstrates 
the existence of significant differences, especially in the field of education. 
Let us consider the case of the boys’ theft: in the LP, Xenophon advocates 
it unreservedly, whereas in the Cyropaedia (1.6.31-4) a discussion of whether 
trickery and fraud (forms of behaviour at any rate less felonious than real 
theft) should be taught compulsorily as part of the ideal education, leads 
to an absolutely negative answer. However, the very fact that such a 
question is asked in the Cyropaedia points to the importance of the Spartan 
model in that treatise. 

The account of Persian ephebes is to be found at Cyropaedia book 1, 
chapter 2, s. 3 and 9-12. If the ages are slightly different — from 16—17 
years to 26—7 in Persia, from 20 to 30 at Sparta? — the duration is the same 
(and exceptionally long). The assignments entrusted to the Persian ephebes 
transpose those entrusted at Sparta not to the /ebontes as a whole, but to the 
hippeis only: they make up a permanent task-force on duty for the state, 
they guard public buildings by night and even, if necessary, by day,? and 
those who do not escort the king in hunting are at the disposal of the 
authorities for any mission with a view to keeping order, such as the arrest 
of criminals. Xenophon's account of the repression of Kinadon's 
conspiracy (Hell 3.3.9) shows that at Sparta, in the same way, the h/ppagretai 
were always accompanied by some /ippeis, who performed an all-day 
service with a view to such missions. 

So, the likenesses ate obvious, but there is an essential difference: in 
Persia no elite corps is chosen among the ephebes; in a way, they are a// 
hippeis. This does not mean that Xenophon denies the existence of any 
form of competition among them, butin it they are all equal, and, contrary 
to the Spartan custom, it obeys the usual laws of the Greek agon. The 
ephebes are organized in twelve troops, one pet tribe, each troop having 
its own commander.” Contests in archery and spear-throwing take place 
permanently inside each troop. There are also common contests, in which 
each tribe delegates a team; the victorious one wins great honour.? It seems 
that Xenophon held it both possible and desirable that in his ideal state 
such an institution as the Spartan //ppeis would not exist. Possible, because 
the standard reached through education by the whole group of the ephebes 
is so high as to make them all elite men; desirable, either because he 
preferred aristocratic equality to the government of the best, or, more 
precisely, because of the grudges and the harmful rivalries aroused among 
the ‘rejected’ by the existence of the ‘chosen’. 

The differences between the LP and the Cyropaedia — and those concerning 
the hippeis are among the most obvious — suggest that Xenophon did not 
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approve entirely of some of the forms of Spartan behaviour, especially in 
the field of education, which he doggedly advocates in the LP. Without 
resorting to the hypothesis of pure bad faith, we may propose several 
explanations of this discord within his work. Speaking of ‘successive 
sincerities’ would be both simplistic and risky. It is perhaps better to start 
from the idea that composing a work such as the LP entailed many more 
constraints than writing the Cyropaedia. Given that, three directions are 
possible. First, without being really dependent on the Spartans (as is often 
said), Xenophon, precisely because he undertook to describe their 
institutions in an openly laudatory tone, could feel morally bound to support 
them on every point used by their adversaries as a tool for propaganda, 
whatever his own intimate opinion was. His situation would thus be similar 
to that of a lawyer, who must defend his client without taking into account 
what in his heart he thinks of him. Secondly, besides Xenophon the 
advocate we may also consider Xenophon the writer. Writers must be 
entirely at the service of their literary project, the first requirement of which 
is coherence; which may lead them to set aside some of the shades of 
meaning which would be required in an exclusive quest for truth. 

The third way has the advantage of sparing us any resort to the 
hypothesis of a divided Xenophon. There is necessarily a difference 
between a utopian project and the study of a real case. The Cyropaedia and 
the LP ask the same question (which Plato will resume): to build up a 
society living in harmony and justice, one must begin by constructing the 
ideal citizen, the ‘new man’; how can this be achieved? In an ideal world, 
education and persuasion may suffice. In the real world, Xenophon 
observes, the only city where such an attempt has been seriously made, 
Sparta, had to resort to a compulsion constantly enforced on everybody by 
the laws, the magistrates, the inquisitive look of the community. This use 
of compulsion will stop when it is no longer necessary, i.e. when the ‘new 
mar’ comes into existence. So, Lycurgus was right, superlatively right, not 
to be lax as were the other legislators, and to use some forms of compulsion 
— as, for instance, in chapter 4, compelling the hébontes to compete during 
all their time in this age-category. Chapter 14 melancholically records that 
this constraint disappeared amid the degeneration, caused by imperialism, 
of Spartan society, before the stage of the ‘new man’ had been reached. 
Perhaps any story involving the ‘new man’ ends in this way. 

The fact that it is entirely governed by the ideology which I have 
attempted to analyse does not prevent this chapter 4 from being especially 
rich in precise information. It is true that these points of information relate 
to a single theme, the rivalries among the Aébdntes, and to-day historians 
may feel disappointed by learning nothing more about the young men of 
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Sparta. We must nonetheless be grateful to Xenophon for having described 
these contests in detail. For if, as I have tried to show elsewhere,” there was 
no true selection (because no rejection) among the boys during the paideia 
proper, the selection of the Jzppeis was the only one faced by each Spartan 
before he became a citizen with full rights. No doubt it was a very 
important stage in his life. 


Notes 

! Figueira 2006, a reference which holds good for all matters connected with the 
functioning of the institution of the A7ppeis. 

2Nouitov at 2.3 (anypodesia), 2.4 (a single himation) and 2.5 (food shortage); BovAóuevoc 
at 2.7 (theft), 2.9 (ritual at Orthia’s shrine) and 3.4 (hard discipline among paidiskoÿ). 

> That moon refers to inflicting a fine is shown by the use of the adverb peyaretwe 
which, in Xenophon’s work, is always connected with an idea of wealth, of expense 
(cf. Oik. 11.9 and Hell. 4.1.9). 

* The use, at s. 4, of ratakéyewv and dodoKipdcew also indicates, in my view (but we 
must remain cautious, since these are common terms), that he inclined to conceive the 
Spartan hippeis similarly to the Athenian ones, therefore that he saw them as a true 
institution. On dmodoKipdcew, cf. Figueira 2006, 63. 

5 Ollier 1934, 34. 

^ Birgalias 1997, 38-9. 

7 Birgalias 1997, 38. 

8 This competition is good because it engenders progress in productivity: in the 
quantity of work for the farmer, in the quality of the products for other crafts. In 
order to keep the list homogeneous, I think it better to understand xroxóc as ‘beggar’. 

? Birgalias 1997, 39—41. 

10 The question of how, in detail, the process of selecting the hippeis worked is 
somewhat beyond my present subject; so I shall limit myself to a few remarks. First, 
I take it for granted that, in Xenophon's view, the hippagretai and the hippeis were 
chosen exclusively among the hébôntes (cf. s. 3), contrary to Figueira's argument (2006, 
65—6) that some of them were full citizens, aged over thirty; I hardly imagine the latter 
engaging in fist-fights with young people. Concerning the process of selection itself, 
the simplest hypothesis appears to me to be that the ephors would appoint one 
hippagretas from each tribe, who then made his choice among the hébôntes of his own 
tribe. That was already suggested by Singor (1999, 72). Figueira (2006, 62) and Lupi 
(2006, 199) only accept that the tripartite structure of the body of the Jippeis ‘reflected’ 
that of the Dorian tribes, but I do not see by what means other than their process of 
selection this ‘reflection’ could have been achieved; moreover, the process imagined 
by Figueira (2006, 63) would be exceedingly slow and far-fetched. As for the 
publication of the results, Xenophon's phrasing (tovtwv ó'Ékaoroc üvôpas ékatòv 
katahéyer, dvacapnvitwv Stov Éveka tovs pev xpotuuÿ, Tovs 8& anodokuudte) leaves us 
unable to choose between two possible processes: either by means of a single list of 
all the Aébontes of the tribe, with, after each name, the mention ‘chosen or ‘rejected’, 
followed by its justification; or by means of two lists, one of ‘chosen’ and another of 
‘rejected’, with the justifications. The first part of the sentence rather supports the 
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second solution, and conversely. Singor (1999, 84 n. 10) prefers two lists, but his view 
that the first one was a truly official &a/a/ogos seems to me to go too far (44, Lipka 
2000, 144—5). 

! Plutarch, Reg. Imp. Ap., Paidaretou, Mor. 191 F; Ap. Lac., Paidaretos 3, Mor. 231 B; 
Lyc. 25.6. Cf. Ducat 2002, 14-19. 

12 Which makes Pedaritos’ behaviour truly reprehensible. To the same effect, with 
a few shades of meaning, Figueira 2006, 63—4. 

13 Ephoros 70 F 149, quoted by Strabo 10.4.20. 

In the generational system proposed by M. Lupi (Lupi 2000), they may be 
described as individuals who are physically adults, but belong yet to the generational 
category of the ‘sons’, which explains why, although they are warriors, they are not yet 
full members of the society of men. This was exactly the situation of the hebontes. 

'S Atoll of Micronesia, south of the Marshall Islands; a sovereign state since 1968. 
Cf. Brelich 1969, 83 n. 96 bis. 

16 Ducat 2003. 

" By oliganthropy, modern historians generally mean the decrease, both gradual 
and very severe, of the civic population at Sparta during the classical period. In 
Antiquity, this word was used in a different sense, and Xenophon means that Sparta 
had always had few citizens, which has meaning only through an implied comparison 
with the other important cities, beginning of course with Athens. 

18 Tn spite of S. Hodkinson’s reservations (Hodkinson 1999, 158), I take it as likely 
(to the same effect, Lipka 2002, 145) that here may be found, in part at least (the other 
part being possibly the figure of Thucydides, son of Melesias), the origin of the image, 
probably false but very popular in Greece, of the Spartan as a fan of boxing; whence 
Plato’s ‘Sparta lovers with ragged ears’ (Protagoras 342 b-c; Gorgias 515 e). So already 
Ollier 1934, 35. 

In N. Humble’s view (Humble 2004, 216), the LP amounts to neither praise, 
nor criticism, nor apology, concerning Spartan laws, but only the result of an inquiry. 
This statement looks to me excessive. When Xenophon, there, exposes facts, it is 
never simply to give information, but to argue, so that the treatise may legitimately be 
viewed as a discourse wholly governed by ideology. If it is strictly neither an account, 
nor praise, nor apology, it is because it is all those together, or rather in turn. 

? Obviously chapter 14 is not an exception, since it is not Lycurgus’ laws which are 
criticised there, but the fact that the Spartans no more observe them (the Cyropaedia 
also has such a ‘palinodic’ chapter, which is, quite normally, the last one). Suggesting, 
as N. Humble does (2004, 216), that these laws are implicitly criticized throughout 
the treatise because they have led to Sparta’s decline, through their use — to guide the 
citizens towards virtue — of compulsion rather than of education and of persuasion, 
is going beyond what the text itself allows. Nowhere does the fact that in Xenophon’s 
time Lycurgus’ laws came to be neglected appear as implying that they lacked intrinsic 
value (the same holds good for Cyrus and the Cyropaedia); this neglect results from 
the city’s opening itself towards the outer world, and from the enrichment which 
ensued — processes for which Lycurgus had no responsibility. In the same vein, 
Humble’s interpretation, in her 2006 article, of the passage about the tapayń (LP 11.7), 
as an implied criticism against Sparta, strikes me as somewhat paradoxical. tapayń is 
an object of permanent fear for any hoplite army, and none owns a remedy against it 
(so that it would be absurd to criticize the Spartan army for that); but, Xenophon says, 
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their education makes the Spartans able to fight in this circumstance as well (pois) 
as when all is right. 

4 Tuplin 1994, 138-61. Comparison of the educational systems: 150-61. On the 
Persian ephebes: 153 (age) and 155 (functions; but he is only comparing with those 
of the hebontes in general). On the teaching of trickery, 158. [See also chs. 1 and 4 of 
the present volume.] 

22 This difference may be explained by the fact that the age of 16 or 17 years was 
considered by Xenophon as normal for the beginning of an ephébeia. 

?5 Which, as Tuplin has remarked (1994, 155), is obviously not attested at Sparta, 
where one does not see what would need to be guarded. 

** This seems to corroborate the hypothesis proposed above (n. 10), that the Spartan 
hippeis were selected and organized by tribes. 

?5 This ‘Persian’ contest presents some similarities with the Spartan competition 
‘of the bat’, about which, however, nobody can assert that it already existed in 
Xenophon's time. Could this resemblance be accepted as a (very small indeed) piece 
of evidence? 

?* Ducat 2006, 159. 
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lawgivers 34, 85, 129, 185, 187—8, 192, 
ch. 7 passim, 267, 344—6, 353-4, 356; 
see also Drakon, Kyros the Great, 
Lykourgos, #omofhetai, Solon 

Lawrence, T. E. (Lawrence of Arabia) 
1,55 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom 33 

Lee, John W. I. 1—2, 90 

legislators see lawgivers 

Legon, R. P. 328 

Leobotas 204 

Leon (king of Sparta, Agiad) 17 

Leontiades of Thebes 1 

Leotychidas II (king of Sparta) 8 

Leotychidas (allegedly illegitimate s. of 
Agis II) 5, 298—9 

Leuktra, battle of 7, 12—3, 18, 21, 42-44, 
46, 65, 71—3, 82, 86, 119, 147, 267, 
303—4, 319—20, 326—7, 330; see also 
Agesilaos II, Deinon, Kleonymos, 
Thebes 

Lévy, Edmond 110, 213 

Lichas 24; see also agathoergos, Orestes 

Lipka, Michael 71, 90, 212 

literary genre, style 2, 7, 14, 30, 54-5, 
109—10, 112, 116, 166, 169, 295-7, 
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328, 356; see also discourse, speech, 
Xenophon 
evidence 180, 188 
portrait 113 
tradition 113 
Loraux, Nicole 1, 325 
Lykon 81; see also Autolykus 
Lykourgos 34, 37, 53, ch. 2 passim, 129, 
131, 135-6, 144-5, 162-3, 167, 
ch. 6, ch. 7, 266-7, 270, 275-6, 280, 
3446, 349, 353-4, 356; see also 
Kyros the Great, Simonides of Keos 
(poet), Sparta, virtue, Xenophon 
as different from the other lawgivers 
353 
as founder of Spartan legal system 
203, 208-10, 214 
genealogy 203-4 
Isokrates claims that Lykourgos had 
imitated Athens 206 
as reformer 208 
as a self-portrait of Xenophon 210-1 
Lysandridas see Lysanoridas 
Lysandros (navarch) 5, 9—10, 25, 46, 49, 
51, 112-4, 185, 275, 299; see also 
Agesilaos II, »ofbax, navarch, 
Sparta, speech 
and Agesilaos II 14—5, 20, 44, 48, 
298 
and Athens’ democracy 14 
massacre of Athenian prisoners 19 
and Pausanias (king of Sparta) 212 
‘revolutionary’ plans against the 
Spartan kingship 20, 42, 207 
Lysanoridas 20—1; see also Agesilaos II, 
Khryse, Xenopeitheia 
Lysias 14 


MacDowell, Douglas M. 184, 192 
Macedonia, Macedonian 188, 322; 
see also Aristotle, hefairoi, inscriptions 
magistrates 134, 136, 140, 185, 350, 
356; see also ephorate, inscriptions 
Persian elections of 138 
Spartan fear of 76 
Spartan trials of 193 
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Mandane (m. of Kyros the Great) 143, 
163; see also Kyros the Great 
manpower 25; see also oliganthropy, 
Sparta 
Mantineia 50, 117, 323, 325, 330-1; 
see also democracy, Peace of 
Antalkidas 
siege 5 
Mantineia, battle of (362 BC) 87, 89, 
330; see also Gryllos, Xenophon 
Mantineia, battle of (418 BC) 58 
Mardonios 40; see also Persian wars 
Marmarike 87; see also Agesilaos IT 
marriage 11; see also husband, polyandry, 
satrap, wife 
Nauru island 352 
Plato’s law for 180 
Spartan law for 180-1, 183, 186, 
277, 279 
Spartan plural 183, 269 
massacre; see also Athens, Lysandros, 
prisoners 
of Athenian citizens by the Thirty 14 
of Athenian prisoners by Lysandros 
14,19 
of helots 8 
of the Ten Thousand’s leaders and 
soldiers 230 
Media, Medes 34, 130, 133, 136, 147-8, 
163, 323; see also Araspas, Kyaxares, 
Kyros the Great, Persian empire 
medical knowledge, medical writings 
189, 233 
Megabates 11; see also Agesilaos II, 
pederasty 
Megalopolis 42—3, 331; see also 
democracy 
Menelaos 137, 228; see also Andromache, 
deceit, Euripides, Dioskouroi 
Menexenos 306-7; see also Aspasia, 
encomium, Plato, Sokrates, speech 
Menon 85, 230, 232 
mercenaries ch. 8 passim, 274; see also 
Klearchos, Cheirisophos, Kyros the 
Younger, Ten Thousand, Thibron, 
Xenophon 


sick and wounded 240 
sold as slaves 5, 28-9, 240, 243 
Messene 42-3, 331; see also democracy 
Messenia, Messenians 42, 44, 49, 236, 
331; see also helotage, pertoikoi 
Messenian wars 182 
Meulder, Marcel 71 
misopersēs 118, 303; see also Agesilaos IT, 
anti-Persian behaviour 
Mithridates 233; see also Ten Thousand 
Mnasippos (navarch) 112; see also 
navarch, speech 
mothax, mothakes 113, 135; see also 
inferiors, Kallikratidas, Lysandros, 
navatch 
Mueller-Goldingen, Christian 139 
Mysians 83 
myths 72, 303 
on Lykourgos 179, ch. 7 passim 
Plato as myth-maker 33 
Plutarch as myth-maker 182 
Spartan 54, 75 
on Spartan stability 204, 207 


Nafissi, Massimo 212 

Nauru island 352 

navarch(y) 23, 28—9, 109, 111—5, 118—9, 
ch. 8; see also Anaxibios, booty, 
Kallikratidas, Lysandros, 
Mnasippos, mothax, Peisandros, 
Pythagoras, Samios, Spartan naval 
hegemony, speech, Teleutias 
as an anomalous office 113 

navy see fleet 

Nemea, battle of 229, 323 

neodamodeis 9, 277; see also helotage, 
inferiors, mothax, perioikoi 

Neon 236, 238, 241—2; see also perioikoi 

Nightingale, Andrea W. 307 

Nikandros of Lakonia 30 

Nikomachides 263; see also Sokrates 

nomothetai 179; see also lawgivers, 
Lykourgos 


oaths 10, 15, 21—2, 146, 191-2 
Spartan oath breaking 13 
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obedience 19, 32, 76, 113-5, 119, 
139—141, 163, 167, 179, 181-4, 188, 
192-3, 195, 204, 230—2, 237, 239-40, 
244, 273, 351; see also Klearchos, 
kosmos, Lykourgos, Spartan 
characteristics, virtue 
disobedience 24, 186, 225, 231, 235, 
237-8 

oiketai see slaves 

oikonomia, oikonomos 263, 268, 274; 
see also generalship, Spartan economy 
analogy with generalship 264 

‘Old Oligarch’ see Pseudo-Xenophon 

oliganthropy 9, 19, 269; see also 
Aristotle, Sparta 

oligarch(y) 3, 148, 245, 280; see also 
democracy, Kritias, Lakonophilia, 


Thirty 
Athenian 14, 210 
homotimoi and homoioi as 134 
Phliasian 7, 320, 328, 331 
Ollier, François 70—1, 83, 210, 347 
Olympia 2, 4 
Olynthos 323, 330 
siege 325, 330 
opportunity, see Aairos 
Oreos 31; see also Alketas 
Orestes, bones of 24; see also Lichas 
Orontas 165, 228 
Orthia see Artemis Orfhia 
Otys 116 


paidikoi logo? 11, 19; see also pederasty 

paidonomos 183, 189, 343, 346; see also 
fist-fight, gymnasiarch, violence 

pamphlet 205, 210-2, 353; see also 
Pausanias (king of Sparta), 
Xenophon 

panhellenism 47, 109, 117-9, 130, 223, 
227, 243, 270, 274, 276, 280, 297; 
see also Agesilaos II, 
encomium, rhetor speech 

Pasion 227 

Patrokles 185 

Pausanias (geographer) 80, 86, 268 

Pausanias (king of Sparta) 5, 9, 50, 205, 
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210-12; see also books written by 
Spartans, pamphlet 

Pausanias (regent of Sparta) 10—11, 51, 
274 

peace 22, 32, 43, 45, 82, 116, 119, 191, 
300, 302, 354 
treaties 44 

Peace of Antalkidas 15-17, 21—2, 43-4, 
46-7, 51-2, 85, 115-9, 224, 231, 
242, 244-6, 300, 303-4, 320-1, 323, 
330; see also Agesilaos II, Antalkidas, 
Spartan imperialism, Thebes 
Sparta as guarantor 116—7, 245 
use against Thebans 300, 303-4 

pedagogy see education 

Pedaritos 349 

pederasty 11, 19, 140, 183, 189, 214; 
see also homoeroticism, Kleonymos, 
paidikoi logot, Spartan education 
for familial and political strategy 
46—7 

peers 32, 132, 134; see also homotoi, 
homotimot 

Peiraieus, raid on 15-7, 22, 46-7, 111, 
116; see also Agesilaos II, 
Arkhidamos III, Kleonymos, 
Sphodrias 

Peisandros (navarch) 13 

peitharchia see obedience 

Pellene 328 

Peloponnese, Peloponnesian 20, 23, 27, 
114, 272, 303, 319, 330 
mythical war against Athens 72, 75 
Theban invasions of 147, 327 

Peloponnesian League 114 

Peloponnesian War 15, 37, 45, 116, 
119, 206, 225, 239, 242, 244, 279, 319 

perfidy see deceit 

Pergamon 86, 242 

Perikles 1, 38, 68, 72, 193, 206, 268, 279 

Perikles the Younger 67, 69, 71-2, 75, 
181 

Perinthos 231, 241 

perioikoi 39,70, 135, 188, 191, 236-8, 
277-8; see also Dexippos, Neon, 
Lakedaimonians, Sparta 
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Peripatetics 270, 276; see also Spartan 
constitutions written by Peripatetics 

Persaios 273-4; see also Spartan 
constitutions written by Stoics 

Perseus 136 

Persia, Persian empire, Persians ch. 1 
passim, 87-8, 118-9, ch. 4 passim, 
188, 191-3, ch. 8 passim, 266, 272, 
301, 3034, 321, 323, 355; see also 
kingship, Persian education, satrap, 
Sparta, Ten Thousand 
analogy with Sparta 33-41, ch 4 passim 
on deceit 8, 12—3, 38, 53, 114, 143, 
230, 355 
elite 40, 133, 355 
military incompetence 40, 56 

Persian education 
analogy with Spartan education 40, 
51-3, ch. 4 passim 

Persian Wars 40 

Pharnabazos 29, 45, 84, 116, 191, 238, 
240, 242, 274; see also satrap 

Pheraulas 321 

philellen, philhellenism 118, 299—504, 
306; see also Agesilaos IT, Evagoras 

Philesia (w. of Xenophon) 86 

philetairia, philetairos 7, 320-2, 326, 330-1; 
see also Agesilaos II, friendship, 
philophilos, philoxenos 

philia 228, 322, 331; see also Agesilaos II, 
Kyros the younger, philetairia 

philochrématia 321; see also Pheraulas 

philoi 133, 322; see also elite, Kyros the 
Great 

Philochoros 268 

philophilos 322; see also friendship, 
philetairia, philoxenos 

Philopoimen 305 

philosophy, philosophers, philosophical 
discourse 70,110, 168, 179, 209, 
215, 292, 294; see also Lykourgos, 
Plato, Sokrates, Xenophon 
political 2 

philotimia 147 

philoxenos 322; see also friendship, 
philetairia, philophilos 


Phleious, Phliasians 5, 7, 20, 72-3, 
115-7, 148, 245-7, 304, ch. 11 siege 
319, 323-30; see also democracy, 
enkrateia, oligarch, Prokles 
(Phliasian), Sikyon 

Phoibidas (harmost) 16, 71; see also 
Kadmeia (Theban akropolis) 
and Agesilaos II 16, 185, 300-1, 304 

Phrygia 238, 301 

Phylarchos 113 

piety 8, 66, 70, 82, 137, 294-6, 303; 
see also Agesilaos II, Kyros the Great, 
Sparta 
impiety 8, 13, 15, 22-3, 82 

Pindar 207, 296 

Pisidians 83 

Platanistas, the 83 

Plato 53-4, 67, 213-4, 294, 296, 307; 
see also encomium, Sokrates 
Laws 54,111, 179, 181, 190, 209, 
211, 214 
Menexenos 306 
Menon 85-6 
as a myth-maker 33 
Politeia (Republic) 54, 87 
Protagoras 85, 210 
Symposium 294, 296-7 
and Xenophon 85-7, 116, 181-2, 
210, 214 

Plutarch 14, 16, 21, 72, 111, 113, 166, 
179, 182, 203, 270, 272, 274, 276, 
322 
Agesilaos 16, 19, 21, 303-4 
Abpophthegmata Laconica 24, 111 
Artaxerxes 226 
Lykourgos 24, 182, 203, 206, 213, 270 
Lysandros 20 
Solon 188 

Podanemos 323 

Polanyi, Karl 262 

Pollux, Julius 328 

polyandry 183, 214; see also husband 

Polybios 113, 206, 214, 276, 305; see also 
encomium 

Polydamas of Pharsalos 115—7; see also 


ambassadors 
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Polykrates 303 
Indictment of Sokrates 89 
Polynikos 30, 241 
ponoi, ponos 31, 35—7, 45, 52, 275; see also 
virtue 
Poseidon 132 
Priene 191 
priesthood 191; see also dyarchy of Sparta 
Prinz, Wilhelm 130 
prisoners 
Athenian massacred by Lysandros 19 
Lakedaimonian at Sphakteria 40, 58 
naked Persian 56 
Prodikos 74, 77-8, 80 
Prokles (mythical king of Sparta) 207-8; 
see also Herakleidai, Eurysthenes 
Prokles (Phliasian) 72-75, 115-9, 320, 
324, 326-7; see also Phleious, speech, 
Xenophon 
used for Xenophon’s opinions 118-9 
propaganda 
anti-democratic 210 
anti-Spartan 354 
Spartan 179, 203, 206, 211, 345, 356 
property holding 186-8, 214, 237, 263, 
265-6, 271, 274, 321; see also Spartan 
economy 
transmission of 269, 278 
prostatat 
Spartans as 116 
Proxenos the Boiotian 225, 228; see also 
xenia 
Prytanis 203 
Pseudo-Aristotle 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 293—4 
Pseudo-Xenophon 
Athenaion Politeia 210 
pseudonym 89, 166; see also Xenophon 
Ptolemy II 268 


Pythagoras (navarch) 225 
Pythioi 191; see also dyarchy of Sparta 


Rebenich, Stefan 71 

respect see aidos 

Rheomithres 87 

rhetor, rhetoric, rhetorical pleading 26, 
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89, 112, 118, 161-9, 173, 182, 184, 
227, 269, 276, 293-6, 300-1, 305, 
354; see also Aristotle, encomium, 
Hermogenes of Tarsos, Plutarch, 
Polykrates, Pseudo-Aristotle, 
Xenophon 
Athenian legal 66 

Rhetra, ‘Great’ 73, 182-4, 211-3; 
see also inscriptions, Spartan legal 
system, Tyrtaios 

rival(ty); see also Agesilaos II, eris, 
Lysandros, Thorax, Spartan 
education 
between hébontes ch. 12 
between influential Spartans 5, 20, 
240 
between Spartan kings 20, 322, 326 
as social system in Spartan 68 

roman à clef 40—1, 130, 135; see also 
Xenophon 

Roscalla, Fabio 67 


Salamis 14 

Samios (navarch) 225 
as ‘Samos’ 225 

Samos surrender 89 

satrap 13, 29-30, 87, 191, 226, 229-30, 
238, 240; see also Pharnabazos, 
Tissaphernes 

Satraps’ Revolt (362/1 BC) 90 

Scharr, Erwin 130 

Schepens, Guido 291-2, 294, 303 

Schiitrumpf, Eckart 90 

‘Second Confederacy’ 17 

seer 324 

self-control see sophrosyné 

Seuthes 29-30, 241—243; see also Ten 
Thousand 

shame see aidos 

ships see fleet 

Sikyon 331; see also Phleious 

Simonides of Keos (chronographer) 
203-4 

Simonides of Keos (poet) 203—4 

Sinope 235 

Skillous see also Xenophon 
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Xenophon's estate at 2, 4—5, 49-50, 
65, 86 

Skiritai 35 

skytalé 1, 5; see also Spartan imperialism 

slaves 36—7, 242, 244; see also helots, 
Spartan imperialism 
Cretan law on 187 
household 70 
seen as like Æa/oi kagathoi 70 
soldiers enslaved by Spartan 5, 28-9, 
240, 243 

Social War 265, 267 

Sokrates 47, 66—7, 69-70, 72, 75-6, 
79-83, 86, 88, 181, 188, 193, 204, 
210, 263-5, 297, 306, 321 
analogy with Agesilaos II 84 
analogy with Lykourgos 211 
commending lies 54 
and Xenophon 83-4, 110, 112, 116, 
168 

Solon 187-8, 192, 211; see also 
Lykourgos, lawgivers 
‘Solonisation of Lykourgos’ 206 

sophists 69, 85, 112, 181, 294; see also 
encomium, Gorgias, Hippias 

sophrosyné 79, 81—2, 90, 140—2, 210, 273, 
280, 295, 351; see also aidés, Spartan 
characteristics, Spartan education, 
virtue 

Sosibios (Spartan historian) 268 

Sparta see: 
Agesilaos II, anti-Spartan behaviour, 
Dorian, harmost, inferiors, Pseudo- 
Aristotle, dyarchy of Sparta, harmost, 
helotage, mothax, Lakedaimonians, 
Lakonian, Lykourgos, navarch, 
pertorkot 
foreign policy 1, 35, 46, 115, 224, 
226, 244-6, 271, 325, 330 
pseudo-history 54; see also Dorian, 
Lykourgos 

Spartan austerity 73, 119, 210, 295 

Spartan characteristics 35, 66, 68, 77-8, 
80-2, 111, 116, 134-5, 138, 140-1, 
271-2, ch. 12 passim, see also aidos, 
agoge, aretai, ‘belle mort spartiate’, deceit, 


erga, eris, eudaimonia, eunomia, kairos, 
obedience, saphrosyné, ponot, virtue 
Spartan constitutions written by 
Peripatetics 270, 274, 276-7 
Spartan constitutions written by Stoics 
273, 277; see also Stoics 
Spartan economy ch. 8 
contempt for money 119 
on monetary economy by Spartan 
officers 271 
non-monetary and barter 272, 276 
Spartan education 36, 113; see also agagé, 
competition, ephebeia, eris, deceit, fist- 
fight, initiation, Arypteia, paidonomos, 
Persian education, rival, violence 
on aidés and sapbrosyne 141 
analogy with Persian education 40, 
51—3, ch. 4 passim 
on competition ch. 12 passim 
defect 347-9 
on eris ch. 12 passim 
flogging 142, 183, 214 
pederasty 140, 183, 189, 214 
ritual theft 270 
stealing of food and deceit 26, 142, 
183, 188, 270—1, 352-3, 355 
of young girls 140, 183 
Spartan equality 270, 274; see also homoiot 
Spartan hegemony see Spartan 
imperialism 
Spartan imperialism ch. 1, 112-3, 115, 
117-9, 165, 167, 212, 224, 234, 239, 
242-7, 273, 304, 356; see also 
harmost, navarch 
end of 147,195 
enslaving other Greeks 5, 28-9, 
240-1, 243-5 
Spartan individual identity-formation 
271; see also Spartan education 
Spartan legal system 109, 111, 113, 
115-6, 118, ch. 6, 204, 206, 208, 
211—2; see also ‘Great’ Rhetra, £/eros, 
kosmos, Lykourgos, Spartan education 
education see Spartan education 
flaws 269 


gerousia as supreme court 138 
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imported from Crete 187, 204, 206 
imported from somewhere else 204, 
ch. 12 passim 
longevity 40, 203-9 
justice 17—8, 272, 276, 303, 325 
marriage and reproduction 183, 
269-70 
‘school of justice’ 36 

Spartan mess 279, 234; see also syssifia 
analogy with Phliasian mess 328 
dues 267, 276 
and economy 272-3, 275 
exclusion 276 
and helots 277 
inequality within 2734 
as microcosm of Spartan society 27 
as social control 272 

Spartan military practices, training 37, 
87, 114, 270, 275, 324, 346, 351; 
see also deceit, Ralokagathia, katros 
analogy with Persian 140 
duty 68 
nocturnal training 37 
workshop 167 

Spartan mirage 148, 179, 182, 184, 186, 
215; see also propaganda, Plutarch, 
Xenophon 

Spartan naval hegemony 112-6, 119; 
see also navarch 
annihilation by the Persian 45 

Spartan patronage 3, 5, 8, 20, 44, 84, 
298-9, 345; see also elite, homotoi 
double patronage 80 

Spartans’ use of visual 31, 38 

Spartiates as class 9, 21, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
39, 109, 113, 188, 205, 208-9, 214, 
224-7, 232-3, 245, 270-2, 274-8, 
350; see also homoioi 

speech, speechmaking 1, 33, 35, 38-9, 
72-5, 86, 109, 111-7, 119, 145, 183, 
204, 206, 226-7, 231, 237-9, 241, 
272, 277, 2945, 306, 323-4; see also 
discourse, ephorate, encomium, 
epitaphios logos, Kyros the Great, 
navarch, Perikles, Prokles (Phliasian), 
rhetor, Sokrates, Xenophon 
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Agesilaos IT indirect speeches 115-6 
deliberative 293 
epideictic/praise-and-blame 293 
forensic 293 

Sphairos 273; see also Spartan 
constitutions written by Stoics 

Sphakteria, battle of 
Spartan prisoner mocked after 40, 68 
Spartan soldiers surrender at 190 
Spartan survivors punished by atimia 
190 

Sphodrias (harmost) 36; see also Athens, 
Kleonymos, pederasty, Peiraieus, 
Spartan education 
acquittal 17-8 
and Agesilaos IT 17-9 
raid on Peiraieus 15-7 

Spithridates 116 

stasis 110, 204, 208, 320, 322, 324-6, 
328; see also Athens, Phleious 

Ste. Croix, G. E. M. de 42, 46-7, 50 

Stoics 272—3, 277; see also Dioscurides, 
Persaios, Sphairos 

Strabo 205; see also Ephoros 

Strauss, Leo 292 

stress, physical see ponos 

Stuart, Duane R. 294, 296 

Stymphalia 319 

suicide; see also Lykourgos 
altruistic 213 

symposia, symposiarch 27, 274 

Syracuse 49, 85, 87, 89, 166; see also 
Dion of Syracuse, Gylippos 

syssitia, syssitoi 132, 183, 189-90, 204 


Tamos (Egyptian admiral) 225; see also 
Kyros the Great, Ten Thousand 
Tarsos 226-8, 231—2, 328; see also Ten 
Thousand 
Tegea 17, 24; see also Lichas, Orestes 
Telemachos 191 
Teleutias (navarch) 35, 52, 112-4, 116, 
118, 277, 326 
and Agesilaos IT 113—4, 326 
Ten Thousand 4-5, 30, 33, 48, 55, 
ch. 8; see also Aristarchos, 
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Cheirisiphos, Klearchos, Kyros the 
Younger, navarch, Pharnabazos, 
Tissaphernes, Xenophon 
Thebes, Thebans ch. 1 passim, 71, 81, 
86, 168, 246, 300-4, 321-2, 325-30; 
see also Epameinondas, Kadmeia 
(Theban akropolis), Phoibidas 
and Agesilaos IT 4,9, 12, 247, 300-4, 
306, 326 
on the Peace of Antalkidas used 
against 300, 303-4 
Spartan oath-breaking seizure of 13, 
22 
repeated invasions of the 
Peloponnese 147 
Spartan loss of 47 
victory over Sparta at the battle of 
Leuktra 303 
theft 186; see also Artemis Orthia, food, 
Persian education, Spartan education 
analogy between Persian and 
Spartan 142-3 
Athenian 26, 185, 188 
Persian 39-40 
Spartan 26, 179, 183-4, 187-8, 214, 
270-1, 352, 353-5 
Themistogenes of Syracuse see Xenophon 
Themistokles 130 
Theophrastos 270 
Theopompos (historian) 20 
Theramenes 3, 67; see also oligarch 
trial and killing 14 
Thermopylai, battle of (480 BC) 190; 
see also cowardice 
Thespiai 15; see also Sphodrias 
Thessalians, Thessalian 225, 228, 301 
Thibron (harmost) 5, 10, 29—30, 65, 86, 
112, 166, 205, 210, 241—3 
Third Sacred War 88 
Thirty, the 3, 14, 280; see also Athens, 
oligarch 
fall 211 
massacre of Athenian citizens from 
Eleusis and from Salamis 14 


Spartan support of 14 
Thorax 5; see also Lysandros, rival 


Thrace, Thraceward 4-5, 30, 49; see also 
Seuthes 

Thucydides 8, 11, 13, 17, 32, 38, 68-9, 
114, 118, 190, 268, 327 
and Herodotos 204 
on Lykourgos 40, 204, 207, 215 
picture of Sparta 116, 279 
and Xenophon 72, 85, 112, 118, 
207, 322 

Tigerstedt, Eugène N. 70—1, 81, 209-10 

Timaia (w. of Agis IT) seduction by 
Alkibiades 298 

Tissaphernes 8-9, 12-3, 23 4, 30, 33, 
38, 43, 113, 165, 226, 229-30, 233, 
240-3, 301-2; see also deceit, Sardis, 
satrap, Ten Thousand 

Trapezos 236, 238, 241—2; see also 
perioikoi 

treachery, trickery see deceit 

Triptolemos 73 

Troy 328 

Tuplin, Christopher J. 4, 34, 39, 52, 
89-90, 129-30, 138-9, 142, 144, 
146, 224, 292, 299, 320, 325, 355 

tyranny, tyrant 20, 87, 191, 193, 280, 
331 
characteristic 10 
oriental 136 
Sparta as 13, 245 

Tyrtaios 66, 77, 78, 84, 208, 211—2, 324; 
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